


THE DIRECTOR GENERAL’S LETTER 


NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTION 


While I am writing this letter be- 
fore Christmas, you will be reading it 
in January—when New Year’s Reso- 
lution time is already fading. I would 
like to take this chance, however, to 
write about self-improvement and self- 
reliance in the Foreign Service. 

With every day I pass as Director 
General of the Foreign Service, I be- 
come increasingly aware of the lim- 
itations there are in our ability to ef- 
fect change by policy or exhortation. 
Policy change always seems to run 
into checks, balances, budgetary con- 
straints, past commitments, prece- 
dents, and ongoing considerations of 
equity. As for exhortation, the pulpit 
of the Director General is not really all 
that imposing, and the Foreign Serv- 
ice has been preached to a lot. You 
have, perforce, developed a certain 
skill in absorbing what comes and 
then going your way. 

The other side of this phenomenon 
is the limited ability of management 
to achieve those things you want. I 
might take a concrete example—of 
particular interest to middle-grade 
administrative and consular officers. 

Recently, when we were looking at 
names of people who might be con- 
sidered for Ambassadorships to the 
Trucial States, the Yemen, and a few 
other posts where middle-grade of- 
ficers have had a crack at Chief of 
Mission responsibility, it quickly be- 
came clear that language-and-area 
officers had the inside track. If one 
is to know the sheikhs in the remote 
corners of distant Arab lands and es- 
tablish the desired rapport, one should 
be able to communicate with them 
and to understand their world. This 
meant that political officers specialized 
in Arabic generally were the ones 
chosen by the principals and the Pres- 
ident for these Embassies. 

For the middle- and long-term fu- 
ture we have set about trying to cor- 
rect this inequality of opportunity. 
To begin with, the rules required that 
an officer be slated for a language- 
designated position before being elig- 
ible for hard-language training. This 


meant we had to expand sharply the 
number of language-designated posi- 
tions to lower- to middle-grade ad- 
ministrative and consular officers. 

With the cooperation of Ambas- 
sadors, who wanted to upgrade lan- 
guage skills at their posts in any case, 
we have designated significant num- 
bers of additional language positions 
in these functional specialties. We 
found that there were more than 
enough administrative and consular 
cone applicants for hard-language 
training. We also stretched the rules 
to provide a few hard-language slots 
independent of identified ongoing 
jobs. 

So we are starting down the long 
road toward equalizing opportunity 
among the functional specialties for 
access to the preparation useful for 
top responsibility. As management we 
feel that duty, and nothing I write 
below should be regarded as an at- 
tempt to evade it. 

Nevertheless, regardless of our best 
efforts, it will be a long time before 
the system will equalize opportunity 
or provide the full preparation an of- 
ficer will need to get to the top. Life 
is not like that. As a Vice Consul I 
once sat in the chair in Prague where 
Chip Bohlen, years earlier, used to 
sign consular invoices. Luckily for me, 
I was assisted by the same Czech em- 
ployee who assisted him—a great man 
and a great gentleman. 

Mr. Bohaé used to tell me how Chip 
Bohlen was already then mastering a 
Slavic language without benefit of 
FSI, devouring books on Russian and 
Eastern European history, and prepar- 
ing himself on his own for the career 
which ensued and the opportunity 
which later came to him. The time 
for preparation and study for a young 
Foreign Service officer passes all too 
quickly, and what he or she achieves 
is not really dependent on manage- 
ment policies, fair access to FSI train- 
ing, or enlightened leadership—though 
there is no excuse, I know, for these 
elements to be ignored by manage- 
ment. 


Any Foreign Service officer who has 
lived three or four years in a for- 
eign country should be speaking the 
language used there—no matter how 
hard, no matter what his or her func- 
tional specialty or grade, with or with- 
out benefit of FSI. One can, for in- 
stance, trade English lessons for foreign 
language lessons and can make good 
friends that way. No Foreign Service 
officer has any real excuse for not 
making friendships among the people 
of the host country. It is physically 
draining and emotionally fatiguing— 
particularly if the communication is 
in a half-mastered language. But it 
is an essential part of a career in the 
Foreign Service. 

I am concerned at the ethnocentrism 
we seem increasingly prone to accept. 
U.S. Government policies over the 
past years have often not helped— 
BALPA and OPRED bringing our 
people home from abroad, our clos- 
ing of the Consulates one by one, our 
drawing in of antennae in the appar- 
ent hope that jet planes can reduce 
the need for in-depth understanding 
of a foreign culture and society. To 
my distress, funds are even being cut 
back for language instruction for of- 
ficers and their families at our posts 
abroad. 

The Foreign Service is a bridge. 
We must interpret our own society 
abroad and the foreign political real- 
ity at home. We carry unwelcome 
truths in both directions. Jan Masaryk 
once said in Prague, as the coup was 
approaching and Czechoslovakia was 
being hailed as a bridge between East 
and West, that bridges get tramped 
upon. But it is our role to be a bridge, 
and we of the Foreign Service must 
design our lives—through our own 
efforts—so that the bridgeheads a‘ 
both ends are built solid, so solid that 
no unfriendly or impersonal torrent 
can wash either end away. 
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THE ENERGY CRISIS 


An Interview with the Secretary of State 


The text of Secretary Kissinger’s year-end interview 
with Business Week magazine follows: 


Q. Until recently it was the U.S. position that the 
energy crisis could be solved only by an immediate and 
substantial reduction in the price of imported oil. Why 
has that policy changed? 

A. I would disagree with the word immediate. It has 
been the U.S. position that the energy crisis cannot be 
fundamentally changed without a substantial reduction 
in the price of oil. This remains our view. It is also our 
view that the prospects for an immediate reduction in oil 
prices are poor. I have always had the most serious doubts 
that an immediate reduction in oil prices could be 
achieved because I did not see the incentives for the oil 
producers to do this in the absence of consumer solidarity. 
A reduction in energy prices is important. It must be 
achieved and we must organize ourselves to bring it about 
as rapidly as possible. 


Q. Why was it impossible to reduce the price of oil 
immediately? 

A. Because in the absence of consumer solidarity, pres- 
sures required to bring oil prices down would create a 
political crisis of the first magnitude. And this would 
tempt other consuming countries simply stepping into the 
vacuum created by the United States, and would there- 
fore not be effective. 


Q. Can you describe the kind of political problems that 
would develop without consumer solidarity? 

A. The only chance to bring oil prices down immed- 
iately would be massive political warfare against countries 
like Saudi Arabia and Iran to make them risk their politi- 
cal stability and maybe their security if they did not 
cooperate. That is too high a price to pay even for an 
immediate reduction in oil prices. 

If you bring about an otherthrow of the existing system 
in Saudi Arabia and a Khadaffi takes over or if you break 
Iran’s image of being capable of resisting outside pres- 
sures, you're going to open up political trends which could 
defeat your economic objectives. Economic pressures or 
incentives, on the other hand, take time to organize and 
cannot be effective without consumer solidarity. More- 
over, if we had created the political crisis that I described, 
we would almost certainly have had to do it against the 
opposition of Europe, Japan and the Soviet Union. 


Q. In your University of Chicago speech, you said, “the 
price of oil will come down only where objective condi- 
tions for a reduction are created and not before.” What 
are these objective conditions and when do you think 
they will be achieved? 

A. The objective conditions depend upon a number of 
factors: one, a degree of consumer solidarity that makes 
the consumers less vulnerable to the threat of embargo and 
to the dangers of financial collapse. Secondly, a systematic 
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effort at energy conservation of sufficient magnitude to 
impose difficult choices on the producing countries. 
Thirdly, institutions of financial solidarity so that indivi- 
dual countries are not so obsessed by their sense of impo- 
tence that they are prepared to negotiate on the producers’ 
terms. Fourth, and most important, to bring in alternative 
sources of energy as rapidly as possible so that that com- 
bination of new discoveries of oil, new oil producing coun- 
tries, and new sources of energy creates a supply situation 
in which it will be increasingly difficult for the cartel to 
operate. We think the beginning of this will occur within 
two to three years. 


Q. Over the past year the oil producers have been able 
to cut back production as demand has declined. Doesn’t 
that indicate that conservation alone will not break the 
oil cartel? 

A. Yes, but there’s a limit beyond which that cannot 
go. Many producers are dependent on their revenues for 
economic development. Countries which can cut produc- 
tion most painlessly are those that are simply piling up 
balances. Countries that need oil revenues for their eco- 
nomic development like Algeria, Iran and Venezuela do 
not have an unlimited capacity to cut their production. 
If the production of these countries is cut by any signifi- 
cant percentage, then their whole economic development 
plan will be in severe jeopardy. Therefore the problem of 
distributing the cuts is going to become more and more 
severe. I understand that Libya has already had to take 
a disproportionate amount of the reductions which it can 
do because it has really no means of spending all its in- 
come. In the absence of an Arab-Israeli explosion, Saudi 
Arabia’s incentive to cut production indefinitely is limited 
for political reasons. Other countries will have less and 
less of an economic incentive to cut production. As the 
number of OPEC countries increases and as alternative 
sources come in, I think these cuts will grow increasingly 
difficult to distribute. 


Q. Are the conservation goals to cut something like 
three million barrels a day in 1975 enough? 

A. I think three million barrels a day will be enough, 
plus alternative sources, plus an increase in later years. 
We have to continue this conservation over the years. 


Q. Are the Europeans accepting your proposal for a 
one million barrel a day cut by the U.S. and a two million 
barrel a day cut by the other consumers? Or are they 
pressing for a more equal distribution? 

A. We have to announce our conservation plans more 
concretely before we will have an effective negotiating 
position with the Europeans, I believe that the major 
objective of our strategy can be implemented, and the 
desire of some European countries for a consumer-pro- 
ducer conference can be used to accelerate consumer 
cooperation. We will not go to a consumer-producer con- 


ference without prior agreement on consumer coopera- 
tion. 
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Q. Are there any political pressures the U.S. can bring 
to bear on the oil cartel? 

A. A country of the magnitude of the United States is 
never without political recourse. Certainly countries will 
have to think twice about raising their prices because it 
would certainly involve some political cost. But I don’t 
want to go into this very deeply. 


Q. Businessmen ask why we haven’t been able to ex- 
ploit King Faisal’s fear of communism to help lower 
prices? 

A. We have a delicate problem there. It is to maintain 
the relationship of friendship that they have felt for us, 
yet make clear the consequences of these prices on the 
structure of the west and of the non-communist world. 

I think we will find that Saudi Arabia will not be the 
leader in the reduction of prices but that it will not be 
an impediment to a reduction if enough momentum can 
be created in the Arab world—indeed it will be discreetly 
encouraging. 

The Saudi Government has performed the enormously 
skillful act of surviving in a leadership position in an in- 
creasingly radical Arab world. It is doing that by care- 
fully balancing itself among the various factions and 
acting as a resultant of a relation of forces and never 
getting too far out ahead. Therefore I never for a 
moment believed, nor do I believe today, that the lead in 
cutting prices will be taken by Saudi Arabia. On the 
other hand, the Saudis will happily support a cut in prices 
proposed by others. The Saudis have no interest in keep- 


ing up prices. They don’t know what to do with their in- 
come today. 


Q. But all along it has seemed that the Saudis have 
taken the lead in saying they want to get the price of oil 
down and that has never happened. In fact the joke is 
we can’t take another cut in oi! prices from the Saudis 
because we can’t afford it. 

A. I think that’s true. I have always assessed the Saudi 
statements in the context of their positioning themselves 
in a general constellation of forces. In my opinion they 
will not take the lead. But they will not oppose it. 


Q. Who is likely to take the lead or what producer 
nations? 

A. It is my opinion that a reduction in prices cannot 
come from Iran alone though its voice is important given 
the powerful personality of the Shah. 

Among the Arab countries Algeria is important, Ku- 
wait could be important; Syria, even though it’s not an 
OPEC country has a moral influence for political reasons. 
But it will not come, in my view, from Saudi Arabia. 


Q. Do you think there is something that could happen 
in the Arab-Israeli situation that could result in a reduc- 
tion in oil prices? 

A. Not really. I think that if the situation deteriorates 
there could be a reduction in supply. I don’t believe it is 
wise for us to try to sell the Israeli concessions for a re- 
duction in oil prices, because this would create the basis 
for pressures in the opposite direction during a stalemate. 
Everytime the OPEC countries want something from us 
politically, they could threaten to raise the prices again. 


Q. So there’s nothing tied to the Jerusalem problem or 


the refugee problem that would have anything to do with 
the price of oil? 
A. No, it has never been raised. 
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Q. Many bankers claim that all the schemes for recy- 
cling oil money—including the one you suggested in the 
University of Chicago speech—are only band-aids be- 
cause each scheme piles bad debt on top of good. Most 
of the countries have no way to ever repay the loans. Do 
you see how the $25-billion fund you proposed would be 
repaid? ° 

A. We have two problems. We have an economic prob- 
lem and we have a political problem. The political prob- 
lem is that the whole western world, with the exception 
perhaps of the United States, is suffering from political 
malaise from inner uncertainty and a lack of direction. 
This also affects economic conditions because it means 
that you have no settled expectations for the future and 
therefore a lowered willingness to take risks. One of the 
principal objectives of our energy policy is to restore 
among the industrialized countries some sense that they 
can master their own fate. And even if this would involve 
some questionable debts, these are debts that have to be 
met somehow. It would be enormously important for the 
general cohesion of the industrialized world and for its 
capacity to deal with the future, that they are dealt with 
systematically and not as the outgrowth of some crisis. 
Moreover one way of disciplining some of the industrial 
countries is by the conditions that are attached to the 
funds that might be available. 


Q. Where would this $25 billion come from? 
A. The United States, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, small sums from other countries. 


Q. But the U.S. and West Germany would bear the 
brunt? 

A. That’s probably true. But you have to look at it 
as a guarantee rather than as a debt. 


Q. Will this require Congressional approval? 

A. I’m told that we could actually do i: by borrowing 
and not require Congressional approval. However, we have 
decided that in undertaking even potential obligations of 
this magnitude we’d better seek some Congressional con- 
currence. 


Q. How long will it take this program to really get 
rolling? 

A. We will not go to a producer-consumer conference 
without having this program well established. If we don’t 
have consumer solidarity we’re better off conducting bi- 
lateral negotiations with the producers. However, I think 
that within the next three months— by the end of March 
certainly—the major elements of our program will be in 
place. 


Q. Who will have the job of getting these elements in 
place? 

A. Our new Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
Mr. Robinson; Tom Enders (Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic and Business Affairs). Of course, the Trea- 
sury Department has a vital role. Secretary Simon has 
been intimately associated with the entire program. We 
have a committee dealing with the international implica- 
tions of the oil crisis. It is composed of myself, Simon 
(Secretary of Treasury), Bennett (Under Secretary of 
Treasury), Robinson, Ingersoll (Deputy Secretary of 
State), Burns (Chairman, Federal Reserve Board). 
Another Committee under Secretary Morton (Secretary 
of Interior) links domestic and international policy. 
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Q. Have you had any discussion with the Soviets about 
what their position would be if there were a confrontation 
between the oil cartel and the western consumer govern- 
ments? 


A. No, and I think it would be a very foolish question 
to ask them. 


Q. Do you know if the Arabs are using their petro- 
dollars to force a favorable resolution of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict? 

A. I don’t think they’ve done it up to now. If we don’t 
have consumer solidarity that may happen eventually. 


Q. There was some concern last month about the 
British pound. 

A. I’ve seen these reports. They were denied. It is cer- 
tainly an option they have. And is one reason why we are 
so determined to create institutions of financial solidarity, 
because if you have these institutions then that sort of 
pressure will not be possible. The producers could not 
take on one currency then. 


Q. Is it possible that we may have to engage in an 
emergency financial bail out of Italy or Britain before the 
financial facility is in place? 

A. Very possibly. In this sense, the proposed facility 
merely institutionalizes what will have to happen anyway, 
because if present trends continue there will have to be 
a bail out sooner or later. But it makes a lot of difference 
whether you bail somebody out in an emergency and 
therefore enhance the sense of vulnerability and create 
conditions for a new emergency. Or whether having per- 
ceived the emergency, you can convey to the public that 
there is a structure that makes it possible to master your 
fate and to deal with difficulties institutionally. 


Q. How do you rate the chances for another Arab- 
Israeli war in the spring? 

A. In the absence of a political settlement there is 
always the danger of another Arab-Israeli war. On the 
other hand, war is talked about much too loosely. Both 
sides lost grievously in the last war. Neither side really 
won. I think the readiness of either side to go to war is 
often exaggerated. I also believe that there is some pos- 
sibility of political progress before the spring. 


Q. Then you don’t anticipate the possibility of another 
oil embargo soon? 


A. No, unless there is a war. 


Q. Well, what about after the spring? 

A. I don’t anticipate an oil embargo in the absence of 
war. I am not even sure of an oil embargo in the event of 
a war. It would now be a much more serious decision 
than it was the last time. We’re now engaged in rather 
delicate negotiations and these still show promise so why 
speculate about their failure while they’re still in train. 


Q. The Shah of Iran has indicated that in the next 
war he’d be on the side of the Arabs. Does this represent 
to you a shifting of forces over there? 

A. I would have to analyze exactly what he said. In 
the past the Shah maintained a rather neutral position. 
What he means by being on the side of the Arabs I 
would have to understand a little better. But obviously 
the trends in the Moslem world are in the direction of 
ereater solidarity. 


Q. Have the Israelis indicated to you a willingness to 


give back the oil lands in the Sinai they captured in the 
1967 war? 

A. I don’t want to go into the details of any specific 
ideas the Israelis may have suggested, but the Israelis 
have indicated their willingness to make some further 
territorial withdrawals. 


Q. One of the things we also hear from businessmen 
is that in the long run the only answer to the oil cartel is 
some sort of military action. Have you considered military 
action on oil? 


A. Military action on oil prices? 


Q. Yes. 

A. A very dangerous course. We should have learned 
from Vietnam that it is easier to get into a war than to 
get out of it. I am not saying that there’s no circum- 
stances where we would not use force. But it is one thing 
to use it in the case of a dispute over price, it’s another 


where there is some actual strangulation of the indus- 
trialized world. 


Q. Do you worry about what the Soviets would do in 
the Middle East if there were any military action against 
the cartel? 

A. I don’t think this is a good thing to speculate about. 
Any president who would resort to military action in the 
Middle East without worrying what the Soviets would do 
would have to be reckless. The question is to what extent 
he would let himself be deterred by it. But you cannot 
say you would not consider what the Soviets would do. 
I want to make clear, however, that the use of force 
would be considered only in the gravest emergency. 


Q. What do you expect is going to be achieved in the 
first meeting between the consumers and the producers? 

A. The industrialized nations suffer in general from 
the illusion that talk is a substitute for substance. And 
what might happen is used as an excuse for not doing 
what can happen. What can happen at a consumer- 
producer meeting depends entirely upon whether the 
consumers manage to bring about concrete cooperation 
and whether they can concert common positions before 
the conference. In the absence of these two conditions 
the consumer-producer conference will not take place 
with our participation. If it did take place it would only 
repeat in a multilateral forum the bilateral dialogues that 
are already going on. 

There is too much talk to the effect that there is no 
consumer-producer dialogue now. There’s plenty of dia- 
logue. We talk to all of the producers. We have excellent 
relations with Iran and Saudi Arabia. The Europeans 
are talking to the producers; the Japanese are talking to 
the producers. 

We do not suffer from the absence of dialogue, but 
from the absence of a systematic approach, the lack of 
a clear direction in which to go. If you don’t have a 
systematic coordinated approach, then a consumer- 
producer conference can only repeat in a multilateral 
forum under worse circumstances what is already going 
on bilaterally. So you ought to ask me the question again 
in about two months when we're further down the road. 

But I want to make absolutely clear that the United 
States is willing to have this conference. It is in fact 
eager to have a consumer-producer dialogue. In our 
original proposals to the Washington Energy Conference 
in February, we argued that consumer cooperation must 
lead as soon as possible to a consumer-producer dialogue. 
At that time we envisaged it for the fall of 1974. But we 
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also want the dialogue to be serious and concrete. 

It must deal with the problem of recycling. It must 
deal with the problem of the less developed countries. 
It must deal with the problem of price over a period of 
time. In terms of the producers we can consider some 
assurance of long term developments for them. But all 
this required some very careful preparation. 


Q. Does President Giscard D’Estaing now share our 
views as to how the consumer-producer conference should 
go forward? 

A. It’s my impression that he shares it. Of course he 
has to speak for himself. But he can be under no mis- 
apprehension of our view of the matter. 


Q. Many people have felt that the UN meeting on 
population in Bucharest last summer and the meeting 
on food in Rome were unsuccessful because there were 
too many countries represented at them. Will this problem 
plague the oil meetings, too? 

A. None of the organizing countries have yet decided 
how many countries to invite and in what manner to 
conduct the negotiations. Personally, I would favor a 
rather small negotiating group but we will not make 
an issue of it. A lot of countries will favor this in theory 
until they come to the problem of whom to invite and 
whom to exclude, so the tendency will be towards ex- 
panding the membership. In general I would say the 
larger the membership the more unwieldy the procedures 
are likely to be and the more difficult it will be to achieve 
a consensus. We worked hard to make the World Food 
Conference a success. I think that the proposals we made 
in Rome will probably be the basis of food policy for 
some time to come. Our basic point was that there al- 
ready exists a large global food deficit which is certain to 
grow. The gap cannot be closed by the United States 
alone or even primarily. Whether our food aid is 4 mil- 
lion tons or 3 million tons is important for moral and 
humanitarian reasons; it is not decisive in dealing with 
the world food deficit which is already approaching 25 
million tons and which can grow to eighty million tons 
in 10 years. 

What we need is a systematic effort to increase world 
food production, especially in the less developed coun- 
tries, to have the exporting countries organize them- 
selves so that they know where to put their effortts, and 
to improve world food distribution and financing. That 
was the major thrust of our ideas. 

In addition, we’re willing to give the maximum food 
aid that our economy can stand. But food aid by the 
United States cannot be decisive. It’s a pity that it 
turned out to be the principal issue in the public debate. 
What happened after the conference in terms of setting 
up food reserves, exporters groups and so forth actually 
indicates that progress is being made. The conference 
was quite successful but the focus of some of the domestic 
debate was off-center. 


Q. What policy do you think the world has to adopt 
for making sure countries have access to raw materials? 

A. Last year at the special session of the General 
Assembly, I pointed out that we are facing a substantial 
change in world economic patterns. In the past, even the 
very recent past, almost all producing countries were 
afraid of surpluses. We’re now in a period in which the 
idea of surpluses will seem a relic of a golden era. The 
pressures of population, industrialization, and increasing 
interdependence of the world economy impose on us 
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some form of rational planning and interaction. I pro- 
posed a systematic study of world resources, of raw 
materials, to obtain a systematic estimate of what we 
will be up against, even with good will, over a period of 
the next decade or so. I believe that we need the sort 
of coherent approach which is now being attempted in 
the field of energy; it will either be imposed on us or 
we will have to take the lead in developing it in other 
fields including food. One of our efforts at the Rome food 
conference was to show how a constructive approach 
might work in contrast to a restrictive cartel approach of 
the energy producers. 


Q. Do you think there will be any legislation in the 
U.S. because the food situation in which we have the 
position of the OPEC countries, is an explosive political 
question domestically? 

A. We're going to face a problem. We have to come 
to an understanding with the Congress about the proper 
relationship between the executive and the legislative 
functions. What Congress should legislate and what 
should be left to executive discretion. The attempt to 
prescribe every detail of policy by Congressional action 
can, over a period of time, so stultify flexibility that you 
have no negotiating room left at all. We recognize that 
the Congress must exercise ultimate policy control. But 
what is meant by that, how much detail, is what we 
intend to discuss with the Congressional leadership 
when it reassembles. I would hope that the Congress 
would keep in mind that we need some flexibility. 

Now, back to your question of how we can allocate 
food for use abroad and yet not drive food prices too 
high in this country. That’s a tough problem. We have 
to make decisions on that periodically in the light of crop 
reports, in the light of sustainable prices. Suppose we 
put on export controls that drove the prices down do- 
mestically, then we would also have a problem. We have 
to be prepared to pay some domestic price for our inter- 
national position. If Japan were suddenly cut off from 
major imports of American agricultural goods, you would 
almost certainly have a dramatic reorientation of Japanese 
political life. That would have profound economic conse-~. 
quences for us also over a period of time. They may not 
be measurable today, they certainly are not fully demon- 
strable, but the consequences are certain. On the other 
hand if you undermine your domestic position totally 
in the sense that the American public thinks the high 
food prices are largely due to foreign sales, then you 
have another unmanageable problem. On the whole, the 
U.S. is a healthy society so that the national leadership, 
if it explains its position properly, has a good chance of 
carrying the day. 


Q. How long do you think the economies of Italy, 
U.K. and France can go without serious trouble because 
of the strains imposed by the oil deficits? 

A. All West European economies, with the exception 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, are going to be in 
more or less serious trouble within the next 18 months. 
Which is another reason for striving for a much closer 
coordination of economic policies. 


Q. Can this economic trouble lead to political trouble? 
A. Without any question. Every government is judged 
not only by its performance but whether it is believed 
to be trying to master the real problems before it. F. D. 
Roosevelt could go along for several years without a great 
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improvement in the economic conditions because the 
public believed he was dealing with the problems. The 
danger of purely national policies is that they are patently 
inadequate for dealing with economic problems—espe- 
cially in Europe—and as the sense of impotence magni- 
fies, the whole political base will erode. 

As it is, the communist vote in Italy, and to some extent 
in France, has remained constant regardless of economic 
conditions. A substantial proportion of the population has 
felt sufficiently disaffected with the system, even when 
the system was performing well, that they voted com- 
munist in order to keep pressure on. As the communist 
vote grows, the flexibility of the political system dimin- 
ishes. Economic decline in Europe would therefore have 
serious political consequences. 


Q. There appears to be a rise in enthusiasm for the 
far right, too, a feeling that what is needed is an au- 
thoritative man that can cope with these labor problems, 
these inflation problems, etc. 

A. If you have a major economic crisis, the emergence 
of authoritarian governments of the left or the right is a 
distinct possibility. 


Q. In Europe, the charge is made that you have sold 
out western civilization for 18 months of peace in the 
Middle East. Why do Europeans feel this hostility toward 
the U.S. and toward you? 

A. Well, of course I'd like to know who these Euro- 
peans are—for my own education. What would they 
have had us do? 


Q. They're talking about military action. 

A. The fact of the matter is that the governments 
they represent systematically opposed every move we 
made in the Middle East; every strong action that was 
taken in the Middle East was taken by the U.S. Had we 
taken military action in the Middle East we would have 
faced violent opposition from their own governments. 

Our difficulty in the Middle East is caused in part by 
our inability to organize cooperation even for non-mili- 
tary action. The efforts this Administration made diplo- 
matically to lift the oil embargo reduced, at least for a 
time, the dangers in the Middle East. It gave everyone 
a breathing space. We gave up nothing. Except the pos- 
sibility of military action, which was a chimerical idea. 

When we went on a military alert for one day, we 
were accused of having done it for political reasons. Was 
it conceivable that in the middle of Watergate the U-S. 
take military action? And for what purpose? 

Why are the Europeans so hostile to the U.S.? .. . 
I think they suffer from an enormous feeling of insecurity. 
They recognize that their safety depends on the U.S., 
their economic well-being depends on the U.S. and they 
know that we're essentially right in what we’re doing. 
So the sense of impotence, the inability to do domestically 
what they know to be right, produces a certain peevish- 
ness which always stops just short of policy actions. No 
foreign minister ever says this. 


Q. Even though the trade bill has been passed, do you 
think the economic difficulties here in the U.S. and abroad 
will make it possible to reduce tariffs and non-tariff 
barriers? 

A. I think it is essential that we go into these trade 
negotiations with the attitude of creating a new inter- 
national trading system. It is the only hope we have of 
avoiding the political consequences we talked about 
earlier. If we begin to draw into ourselves, we will cause 


a loss of confidence. We must act as if these problems 
can be overcome. Maybe they can’t be, but they will 
never be licked if we do not build a new international 
economic environment with some conviction. 


Q. Will Congress’s restrictions on Export-Import Bank 
credits have any impact on trade with the Soviet Union 
or detente? 

A. The Congressional restrictions have deprived the 
United States of important and maybe fundamental lever- 
age. The Soviet Union was much more interested in 
credits than it was in trade, because for the next four or 
five years, it will have very little to give in reciprocal 
trade. 

And this is one of those examples I had in mind be- 
fore. If the Congress cannot trust the executive enough 
to use its credit authority with discretion then Congress 
will not be able to deal with the problem by the sort of 
restrictions it put on—aimed at depriving the credit au- 
thority granted by Congress of any effective meaning. 

$300 million over a period of four years is simply not 
enough to use as a bargaining chip with a major country. 
It has no significant impact on its economy and therefore 
it is the surest guarantee it will be wasted. 

For two years, against the opposition of most news- 
papers, we refused to extend credit to the Soviet Union 
until there was an amelioration of its foreign policy 
conduct. You remember various Congressional amend- 
ments were introduced urging us to liberalize trade. The 
corollary of this was if there was more moderate Soviet 
conduct, trade and credits could open up. I believe that 
the recent Soviet statements on Jewish emigration have 
been caused, in part, by Soviet disappointment with the 
credit restrictions. 

But beyond that, a President who has only $300 mil- 
lion of credit flexibility over four years is forced in a 
crisis more and more to rely on diplomatic or military 
pressures. He has no other cards. The economic card has 
been effectively removed from his hand. 


Q. We were intrigued by the timing of the Soviet 
statement; it came when the trade bill was still in 
conference. 

A. I think the Soviets wanted to make clear ahead of 
time what their attitude was so later they could not be 
accused of having doublecrossed us. 


Q. Do you think that Soviet disappointment over 
credits will cause a hardening of their position on emi- 
gration of Jews? 

A. If these trends continue in the U.S., you can expect 
a general hardening of the Soviet position across the 
board over a period of time. They will not go back to 
the cold war in one day. But there are many things the 
Soviet Union could do that would make our position 
much more complicated. What could happen in Europe, 
in the Middle East, in Southeast Asia, if the Soviet 
Union pursued a policy of maximizing our difficulties? 
Most of the criticism leveled at the Soviet Union these 
days is that they are not solving our difficulties, not that 
they are exacerbating them. I think the restrictions on 
Ex-Im credits will have an unfortunate effect on U.S.- 
Soviet relations. 


Q. Do you see any way that the countries of the world 
can better coordinate their economic and financial poli- 
cies? 

A. One interesting feature of our recent discussions 
with both the Europeans and Japanese has been this 
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emphasis on the need for economic coordination. In April 
1973, in my “Year of Europe” speech, I proposed the 
coordination of economic policies and of energy policies. 
At that time, the proposal was generally resisted on the 
grounds that we were trying to produce a linkage where 
the obligations had never run to economic matters. In all 
the recent meetings of the President with heads of govern- 
ment, and all the meetings I have had with Foreign 
Ministers, our allies and friends have absolutely insisted 
that we coordinate economic policies. So you have had a 
180 degree turn in one year. 

How you in fact coordinate policies is yet an unsolved 
problem; but it must be solved. Otherwise we will have 
a succession of beggar-thy-neighbor policies and countries 
trying to take a free ride on the actions of their partners. 


Q. Do you believe we have to go beyond what is done 
at the Organization of Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment? 

A. I don’t know if we need new structures, but I think 
we need new approaches to existing structures. I haven’t 
thought through whether we need new structures. 

In the next ten years you will have coordinated fiscal 
policy, including ours. I am not saying they have to be 
identical, but they have to be coordinated. 

We have greater latitude than the others because we 
can do much on our own. The others can’t. But it is an 
important aspect of leadership to exercise our freedom of 
action with restraint and to let others participate in 
decisions affecting their future. 


Q. Is there any chance of coordinating better U.S. 
international economic policy particularly since the Coun- 
cil for International Economic Policy seems to be losing 


its power? 

A. You can’t look at policies of a government in terms 
of organizational mechanisms. The Council for Interna- 
tional Economic Policy was created at a time when the 
National Security Council was essentially divorced from 
economic policies. Then it became clear that every 
economic policy had profound foreign policy implications, 
and really required political inspiration and leadership to 
make it effective. You could never implement the energy 
policy as a purely economic matter; it has been a foreign 
policy matter from the beginning. 

When that happens, the issue tends to be pulled back 
into the orbit of the National Security Council. What you 
have had is a greater foreign policy involvement in eco- 
nomic policy decisions. 

On the other hand, I think the relations between the 
State Department and Treasury have never been better, 
despite the occasional disagreements that surface in the 
newspapers. You expect disagreements. The issue is not 
whether there are disagreements but how they are settled. 
And they are always settled in a constructive positive way. 

On energy we have a group which I described before 
of Arthur Burns, Simon, myself, Robinson and a few 
others who meet regularly to set the basic strategy in the 
international field. Whether we meet as the Council for 
International Economic Policy or as the National Security 
Council the group has essentially the same membership. 


Q. Should there be additional legislation to protect 
U.S. industry from ownership by Arab oil money? If so, 
what shape should the legislation take? 

A. We are now studying the ways that oil producer’s 
money could be invested in the United States and what 
we should protect against. We haven’t come to any con- 
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clusions because if you get a manageable minority inter- 
est, that would be in our interest. If you get actual con- 
trol over strategic industries, then you have to determine 
how that control would be exercised before you know 
how to avoid it. There are some industrial segments we 
would not want to be dominated by potentially hostile 
investors. Since we haven’t completed the study, I can’t 
give you a conclusive answer. By the middle of January 
we will have concluded the study. 


Q. Do you think a request for legislation will be the 
result of that study? 

A. It may be a request for some sort of a board to 
monitor foreign investment, and the board would formu- 
late some proposal. I am not sure about the shape of the 
proposal but we need a systematic monitoring. 


Secretary Kissinger chats with Senator J. William Fulbright 
following a dinner in the Senator’s honor given by the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships (see page 13). 





MAJOR APPOINTMENTS 


Director General, Africa, Public Affairs 
Involved in 4-Way Shift of Officials 


In a major four-way officer shift 
on January 7, Secretary Kissinger 
named a new Director General of the 
Foreign Service—and President Ford 
announced his intention to nominate 
three career officers to fill important 
posts in the Department and abroad. 

Those named: 

—Carol C. Laise, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Public Affairs since October 
1973 and former Ambassador to Ne- 
pal, as the new Director General of 
the Foreign Service. 

—Nathaniel Davis, Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service since No- 
vember 1973 and former Ambassador 
to Guatemala and Chile, as the new 
Assistant Secretary for African Af- 
fairs. 

—John E. Reinhardt, Ambassador 
to Nigeria since October 1971 and 
a former Assistant Director of USIA, 
as the new Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs. 

—Donald B. Easum, Assistant Sec- 
retary for African Affairs since last 
February and former Ambassador to 
Upper Volta, who will be given 
an important diplomatic assignment 
abroad. 

The appointment of Ambassador 
Laise as the new Director General of 
the Foreign Service does not require 
Senate action. 

The President’s choices—Ambassa- 
dor Davis, Ambassador Easum and 
Ambassador Reinhardt—require con- 
firmation by the Senate. 


IN ANNOUNCING the selection of Am- 
bassador Laise—the first woman to 
be named Director General of the 
Foreign Service—the Secretary said: 

“T know from our discussions that 
Ambassador Laise shares her prede- 
cessor’s profound interest in the in- 
tegrity—and future—of the Foreign 
Service. She faces two issues in the 
resolution of which she will have my 
complete support: to conserve the 
best of the fine tradition of the For- 
eign Service, and to improve its ca- 
pacity to respond to the very great 
intellectual and diplomatic  chal- 


Miss Laise Mr. Davis 


Mr. Reinhardt 


lenges which are already upon us.” 

Ambassador Laise, a Career Min- 
ister in the Foreign Service, was the 
U.S. envoy to Nepal from 1966 to 
1973. 

Earlier in her Department career 
she served as Director of South Asian 
Affairs, First Secretary of the U.S. 
Embassy at New Delhi, International 
Relations Officer in the Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs, and Adviser 
on U.S. delegations to the United 
Nations, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization and the World Health Or- 
ganization. 

Miss Laise, who has degrees from 
American University, was with the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission until 
1946. She then was transferred to the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration at London in 
senior positions in the Division of 
Personnel. 

The Director General-designate re- 
ceived the Alumni Association Award 
of American University, the Depart- 
ment’s Commendable Service Award, 
1960; the Federal Women’s Award, 


Mr. Easum 


1965; and the Career Service Award 
of the National Civil Service League, 
1973. 

Miss Laise also received an hon- 
orary LL.D. degree from Windham 
College in Vermont. 

She is married to Ambassador-at- 
Large Ellsworth Bunker. 


Director GENERAL Davis, a Career 
Minister who is slated to be the new 
Assistant Secretary for African Af- 
fairs, joined the Foreign Service in 
June 1947. 

From 1968 to 1971 he served as 
Ambassador to Guatemala. From 
1971 to 1973 he was Ambassador to 
Chile. 

Before his assignment to Guate- 
mala, Ambassador Davis was a mem- 
ber of the Senior Staff of the National 
Security Council in the White House 
from 1966 to 1968. 

Earlier, from 1965 to 1966, he was 
the U.S. Minister to Bulgaria. 

Ambassador Davis served at Prague, 
Florence, Rome, Moscow and Caracas. 
He also was Deputy Officer in Charge 
of USSR Affairs in the Bureau of 
European Affairs. 

In 1962 Ambassador Davis served 
as Special Assistant to R. Sargent 
Shriver, then Director of the Peace 
Corps. The following year Ambassa- 
dor Davis was named Deputy Asso- 
ciate Director for Program Develop- 
ment and Operations in the Peace 
Corps, with responsibilities for Peace 
Corps operations in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. 

Ambassador Davis, a graduate of 
Brown University and the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, also 
took Russian language and area train» 
ing at Cornell University, Columbia 
University and Middlebury College, 
1953-54, and Spanish language train- 
ing at the Foreign Service Institute 
in 1960. 

Before joining the Foreign Service 
he served with the U.S. Navy over- 
seas in World War II and taught 
history at Tufts College in 1947. 

Ambassador Davis is married to the 
former Elizabeth Creese and they 
have four children—Margaret, Helen, 
James and Thomas. 


AmBassapor Reinhardt, who is slated 
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to be the new Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, joined the U.S. In- 
formation Agency in 1956 as Assistant 
Cultural Affairs Officer in Manila. 

He is a career Foreign Service In- 
formation officer who has served in 
Kobe (Kyoto) and Tehran. 

He was designated USIA’s Deputy 
Assistant Director for the Far East 
in 1966. Two years later Ambassador 
Reinhardt was promoted to Assistant 
Director for Africa. He became As- 
sistant Director for the Far East in 
1970. 

In 1973 Ambassador Reinhardt 
was promoted to the rank of Career 
Minister in the Foreign Service. 

Ambassador Reinhardt has degrees 
from Knoxville College and the Uni- 
versities of Chicago and Wisconsin. 

He served as an instructor of 


English at Knoxville College and 
North Carolina State Teachers Col- 
lege and as a professor of English at 
Virginia State College before join- 


ing USIA. 

During World War II Ambassador 
Reinhardt was a Lieutenant with the 
U.S. Army overseas. 

Ambassador Reinhardt won the 
Career Service Award of the Na- 
tional Civil Service League in 1971. 
That year he also served as First 
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NEW UNDER SECRETARY—Charles W. Robinson signs his appointment papers as 
the new Under Secretary for Economic Affairs at a swearing-in ceremony in the 
Benjamin Franklin Room on Jan. 3. Looking on are Secretary Kissinger, Mrs. Rob- 
inson, and the Robinsons’ children, from left, Lisa, Wendy and Heather. 


Vice President of AFSA. 

The Assistant Secretary-designate 
is married to the former Carolyn 
Daves and they have three children— 
Mary (Mrs. Neil S. Lancefield) , Alice 
Nicole, and Carolyn Cecile. 


AMBASSADOR Easum, who is to re- 
ceive an important diplomatic assign- 
ment abroad, served as Ambassador to 
Upper Volta from November 1971 
until his appointment as Assistant 
Secretary for African Affairs last Feb- 
ruary. 


Monroe Leigh Is New Legal Adviser 


President Ford on December 12 
nominated Monroe Leigh, a Wash- 
ington attorney, as the new Legal 
Adviser of the Department. The nom- 
ination was confirmed by the Senate 

on December 19. 

Mr. Leigh will 
fill the legal post 
which has_ been 
vacant since last 
June when Car- 
lyle E. Maw was 
appointed Under 
Secretary for Se- 
curity Assistance. 

The Legal Ad- 
viser has been as- 

Mr. Leigh sociated with the 
Washington law firm of Steptoe and 
Johnson since 1959. He has been a 
partner of the firm since 1969. 

Mr. Leigh has also been a lecturer 
on legal problems of international 
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trade at the University of Virginia 
Law School since 1964. 

He has held several government 
posts, including member of the U.S. 
Mission to the North Atlantic Council 
in London and later in Paris, 1951- 
53; Deputy Assistant General Counsel 
for International Affairs, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, 1953-55; Coun- 
sel for the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation, 1954-56; and 
Assistant General Counsel for Inter- 
national Affairs, Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, 1955-59. 

From 1947 to 1951 Mr. Leigh was 
associated with the law firm of Cov- 
ington, Burling, Rublee, Acheson and 
Shorb, and successor firms. 

Mr. Leigh is a member of the 
American Bar Association, the Amer- 
ican Law Institute, the American So- 
ciety of International Law, and the 
International Law Association. 


Before assuming his current post 
Ambassador Easum was Staff Director 
of the National Security Council’s In- 
terdepartmental Group for Inter- 
American Affairs. 

In 1968 he was a member of the 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy. 
Two years earlier, in 1966, he was 
named Deputy Chief of Mission at 
the U.S. Embassy in Niamey, Niger. 

Ambassador Easum joined the De- 
partment in 1953 as a Foreign Af- 
fairs Assistant in the Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs. He later served as Per- 
sonnel Assistant in the Personnel Op- 
erations Division in the Department 
and as a Labor and Economic Officer 
in Managua. 

Ambassador Easum also held as- 
signments in Djakarta, Dakar, the 
Gambia and Portuguese Guinea. He 
was Foreign Affairs Officer in the 
Executive Secretariat, 1959-61, and 
Deputy Executive Secretary of AID, 
1962-63. 

Ambassador Easum is a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin and 
Princeton University. He also attended 
the University of London as a Ful- 
bright Scholar. 

Mr. Easum was in the U.S. Army 
Air Force from 1942 to 1946. He 
taught secondary school in St. Louis 
in 1947-48 and the following year 
was a city news reporter on the New 
York Times. 

Ambassador Easum is married to 
the former Augusta Pentecost. They 
have four children—Jefferson, David, 
Susan and John. 





MAJOR APPOINTMENTS 


New Ambassadors Named by President Ford 
Include Six Foreign Service Officers 


In December and early January, 
President Ford named ten new Am- 
bassadors—six of them career officers. 

New Ambassadors nominated in 
December and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate before the 93rd Congress ad- 
journed are: 

—wWilliam B. Saxbe to India. Mr. 
Saxbe, a former U.S. Senator from 
Ohio, became Attorney General of 
the United States on January 4, 1974. 

—Terence A. Todman to Costa 
Rica. Ambassador Todman, who 
served as U.S. envoy to the Republic 
of Chad from 1969 to 1972, was pre- 
viously Ambassador to Guinea. 

-—Michael A. Samuels to Sierra Le- 
one. Mr. Samuels was Executive Assis- 
tant to Deputy Secretary Robert S. 
Ingersoll and a former White House 
Assistant. 

—Thomas J. Scotes to the Yemen 
Arab Republic. Mr. Scotes has been 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Damascus. 

The President’s intention to nomi- 
nate six others was announced after 
the 93rd Congress adjourned; the 
names are to be submitted to the 
94th Congress. 

Those named are: 

—Elliot L. Richardson to Great 
Britain. Mr. Richardson, who held 
three Cabinet posts as Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Sec- 
retary of Defense and Attorney Gen- 
eral, is currently a Distinguished 
Scholar of the Woodrow Wilson In- 
ternational Center for Scholars. 

—Wells Stabler to Spain. From 
January to March 1974 Mr. Stabler 
served as Acting Assistant Secretary 
for European Affairs. He has been 
the principal Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for European Affairs since 
March. 

—Harry W. Shlaudeman to Ven- 
ezuela. Mr. Shlaudeman has been 
serving as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Inter-American Affairs since 
June 1973. 

—Arthur, W. Hummel, Jr., to Eth- 
iopia. Mr. Hummel, a Carrer Minis- 
ter in Foreign Service, has been serv- 
ing as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
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East Asian and Pacific Affairs since 
1971. 

—Mark Evans Austad to Finland. 
A television commentator and pro- 
ducer under his professional name 
of Mark Evans, Mr. Austad has ser- 
ved as Vice President of Metrome- 
dia, Inc., in Washington, since 1958. 

—Holsey Gates MHandyside to 
Mauritania. Mr. Handyside, who 
served as Director of the Office of 
Atomic Energy and Aerospace in 
the Bureau of Politico-Military Af- 
fairs from 1970 to 1974, is currently 
a member of the Senior Seminar. 


Mr. Saxse served as a member of 
the Ohio General Assembly, as Major- 
ity Leader and then as Speaker of the 
Ohio State House of Representatives, 
and twice as Attorney General of Ohio 
before he ran for the U.S. Senate in 
November 1968. 

Elected for a six-year term, Mr. 
Saxbe served in the Senate until he 
was named by President Nixon on 
December 10, 1973 as Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. During his 
five years in the Senate Mr. Saxbe 


served as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, Government Op- 
erations Committee, Post Office and 
the Special Committee on Aging. 


THE NEW Ambassador to Costa Rica, 
Mr. Todman, was the Alternate Coun- 
try Director for East African Affairs 
in the Bureau of African Affairs from 
1968 to 1969. From 1965 to 1968 he 
was Deputy Chief of Mission in Lome. 

He later held such assignments as 
India-Ceylon-Nepal Desk Officer in 
the Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, Foreign Affairs Officer 
in the Trusteeship Branch, Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs, 
and Political Officer in New Delhi and 
Tunis. 

He won the Superior Honor Award 
in 1966 and was recently promoted to 
the rank of Career minister. 


Mr. SAMUELS, going to Sierra Leone, 
was an Education Officer in northern 
Nigeria from 1962 to 1964. 

Mr. Samuels joined the Department 
in 1970 as a Congressional Relations 
Officer. In 1973 he was designatted 
Executive Assistant to the Deputy Sec- 
retary of State. From May to July, 
1974, he was Assistant to President 
Nixon, serving as Executive Assistant 
to the Counselor to the President. 

Mr. Samuels returned to his former 
position in the Department last July. 


THE NEW Ambassador to the Yemen 
Arab Republic, Mr. Scotes, joined the 
Foreign Service in 1955 after serving 
as Assistant to the Dean of Admis- 
sions at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

He has held such assignments as 
General Consular Officer in Isfahan, 
Iran; Political Officer in Tehran and 
Baghdad, and International Relations 
Officer in the Department. 

After serving as a Political-Economic 
Officer in the Department from 1969 
to 1973, Mr. Scotes was assigned as a 
Political Officer at Tunis. He was des- 
ignated Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Damascus last June. 


AMBASSADOR-DESIGNATE Richardson 
served as Under Secretary of State— 
from January 1969 to June 1970. 
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As Under Secretary, Mr. Richard- 
son participated in meetings of the 
National Security Council and was 
Chairman of the NSC Under Secre- 
taries Committee. 

President Nixon named Mr. Rich- 
ardson Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare in June 1970. After 
serving in that post for 2% years 
Mr. Richardson was shifted in Jan- 
uary 1973 to the Department of 
Defense—as Secretary of Defense. 

In May 1973 he was shifted to the 
Department of Justice—as Attorney 
General of the United States. He 
resigned that post in October 1973. 

Since then Mr. Richardson has 
served as a Distinguished Scholar of 
the Woodrow Wilson International 


Center for Scholars, in Washington. 

In announcing Mr. Richardson’s 
selection as Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain on Jan. 9, President Ford warmly 
lauded the former’s record of public 
of extraordinary 
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service as “one 
achievement.” 

The President also praised Mr. 
Richardson’s total commitment to 
public service. 

“I warmly welcome Elliot Richard- 
son back into the service of our coun- 
try,’ the President added, “and am 
confident that he will represent Amer- 
ica with the highest distinction.” Pre- 
sident Ford said “both Secretary 
Kissinger and I shall seek his wise 
counsel. . .” 

A former partner in the Boston law 
firm of Ropes & Gray, Mr. Richard- 
son is a member of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard University and 
a former Trustee of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. 


From 1973 to 1974 Mr. Stabler was 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Euro- 
pean Affairs. Before that assignment 
he was Deputy Chief of Mission, with 
personal rank of Minister, in Rome. 

Earlier—from 1966 to 1969—Mr. 
Stabler was Country Director for 
Italy-Austria-Switzerland. 

The Ambassador-designate joined 
the Foreign Service Auxiliary in 1941. 
Over the years he has held such as- 
signments as Divisional Assistant in 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 
Desk Officer for Ecuador, Assistant to 
the Executive Secretary for Political 
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Affairs, Committee on Post-War Pro- 
grams; Consular Officer in Jerusalem 
and American Representative in Am- 
man. 

He later served as Charge d’Af- 
faires ad interim in Amman, Officer 
in Charge of Egypt and Anglo-Ameri- 
can Sudan Affairs, Acting Deputy 
Director of the Office of Near East 
Affairs, and Political Officer in Rome. 

From 1957 to 1958 Mr. Stabler 
was Officer in Charge of United Arab 
Republic-Sudan Affairs. He then be- 
came Officer in Charge of Swiss- 
Benelux Affairs and later Officer in 
Charge of Italian-Austrian Affairs. 


Mr. SHLAUDEMAN, who is slated for 
Venezuela, was Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion in Santiago from 1969 to 1973. 
Before his assignment to Chile he 


was Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

He joined the Foreign Service in 
1954 as a Consular Officer in Barran- 
quilla. 

Mr. Shlaudeman later held such as- 
signments as Political Officer in Bo- 
gota, Consular Officer in Sofia, Polit- 
ical Officer in Santo Domingo, Chief 
of Dominican Affairs in the Depart- 
ment, and Assistant Director of the 
Office of Carribbean Affairs. 

From 1966 to 1967 he was as- 
signed to the Senior Seminar in For- 
eign Policy. Upon completion of his 
studies he was designated as Special 
Assistant to the Secretary. 

Mr. Shlaudeman served as Director 
of the Office of Research and Anal- 
ysis for the American Republics in 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search in 1969. 

From 1944 to 1946 Mr. Shlaude- 
man served in the U.S. Marine Corps. 
He won the Department’s Distin- 
guished Honor Award in 1966. 


Berore his assignment to the Bu- 
reau of East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs, Mr. Hummel was Ambassador 
to Burma from 1968 to 1971. From 
1965 to 1968 he was Deputy Chief of 
Mission in Taipei. 

The Ambassador-designate to Ethi- 
opia joined the Department in 1950 
as a Foreign Affairs Officer. Two 
years later he entered the Foreign 
Service and was assigned as a Public 
Affairs Officer in Hong Kong. 

Mr. Hummel then served succes- 
sively as Deputy Public Affairs Officer 
in Tokyo, Public Affairs Officer in 
Rangoon, and as Deputy Director of 
the Broadcasting Service of USIA. 

From 1963 to 1965 Mr. Hummel 
was on detail to the Department as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs. 

Mr. Hummel won the Arthur S. 
Flemming Award as one of the out- 
standing young men in the Federal 
Service in 1959. He also won the 
Superior Honor Award in 1966. He 
was promoted to Career Minister in 
the Foreign Service last year. 

In 1950 he was an Intelligence 
Analyst Officer with U.S. Naval In- 
telligence. 

—continued 
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Mr. Austap, the Ambassador-desig- 
nate to Finland, served as U.S. Al- 
ternate Representative to the Twenty- 
eighth Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in 1973. 

Active in radio and television since 
1941, Mr. Austad was a commentator 
and newsman for WWDC in Wash- 
ington from 1946 to 1948 and a com- 
mentator for WTOP-CBS, also in 
Washington, from 1948 to 1958. Since 
1958 he has been Vice President for 
Public Affairs for Metromedia, Inc., 
in Washington. 

Mr. Austad is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Gar- 
finckel’s, Brooks Brothers, Security 
National Bank of Washington, the 
Washington Metropolitan Board of 


Most Admired 


For the second straight year, 
Secretary Kissinger topped the 
Gallup Poll’s list of men most ad- 
mired by Americans in 1974. 

A total of 1,517 adults partici- 
pated in the poll which was con- 
ducted from Dec. 6 to Dec. 9. 


Trade and Holton-Arms School. He 
also is a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Ameican Automobile 
Association Foundation. 


Mr. Hanpysipe, who is slated for 
Mauritania, began his government 
career in 1952 as Administrative Aide 
in the Bureau of Reclamation, U.S. 
Department of the Interior. From 


Sidney Weintraub Named AID Assistant Administrator 


President Ford has named Sidney 
Weintraub, who has served since 1969 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
International Finance and Develop- 

ment, as Assistant 
Administrator of 
AID for Inter- 
Agency Coordina- 
tion, a newly cre- 
ated post. 

Mr. Weintraub 
will also serve as 
Executive Direc- 
tor of the Inter- 
agency Develop- 
ment Coordination 

Mr. Weintraub Committee. 


Mr. Weintraub was nominated by 
the President on December 11 and 
confirmed by the Senate on Decem- 
ber 14. He will help coordinate U.S. 
Government policies of all depart- 
ments with respect to the _less- 
developed countries. 

A career Foreign Service officer 
since 1949, Mr. Weintraub served as 
Director of the AID Mission in Chile 
and as Economic Counselor of the 
U.S. Embassy there before his assign- 
ment as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for International Finance and Devel- 
opment in the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Affairs. 

He has also served in the Malagasy 
Republic, Mexico, Japan and Thai- 
land. He has held several economic 
assignments, including that of Chief 
of the General Commercial Policy 
Division from 1963 to 1965. 

Born in New York City on May 18, 
1922, Mr. Weintraub received a 
B.B.A. degree from the City College 
of New York in 1943. He also holds 
B.A. and M.A. degrees in Journalism 
from the University of Missouri, an 
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M.A. degree in Economics from Yale 
University and a Ph.D. in Economics 
from American University. 


S. George Named Minister 
at U.S. Mission in Berlin 


Scott George, a career Foreign Serv- 
ice officer, is slated to be the new 
Minister at the U.S. Mission in Ber- 
lin. He is expected to assume his du- 

ties there this 
month. 
Before his as- 
signment to Berlin, 
Mr. George was 
Director of the 
Office of Central 
European Affairs 
in the Bureau of 
European Affairs. 
He had previously 
served as Director 
Mr. George of the Office of 
Northern European Affairs in the 
same bureau. 

Mr. George joined the Foreign Serv. 
ice in 1947. His initial assignment to 
Taipei was followed by tours in Hong 
Kong, Tel Aviv, Bonn and Berlin 
After serving in the Department from 
1956 to 1960, Mr. George had a tour 
of duty in Oslo and then served ir 
Washington from 1964 to 1967. Hi: 
last foreign post before Berlin was 
Tokyo, where he served as Politico- 
Military Counselor. 

Mr. George is a graduate of the 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy. 

A native of Mississippi, he is mar- 
ried to the former Dean Crain. He 
speaks German, Norwegian and Jap- 
anese. 


1953 to 1955 he was Staff Assistant 
to the Military Adviser, Foreign Op- 
erations Administration. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 1955, 
Mr. Handyside was assigned as a Po- 
litical Officer in Cairo. He took Arabic 
language and area training in Beirut 
and then became a Commercial At- 
taché in Baghdad. 

Mr. Handyside later held such as- 
signments as Staff Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for International 
Organization Affairs, Post Manage- 
ment Officer in the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs, and Chief of the 
Political Section in Tripoli. He served 
in the Bureau of Politico-Military Af- 
fairs for four years and was assigned 
to the Senior Seminar in Foreign 
Policy last year. 


Robert L. Funseth Becomes 
Press Relations Director 


FSO Robert L. Funseth, who served 
as Counselor for Political Affairs at 
the U.S. Embassy in Ottawa from 
July 1973 until recently, has been des- 

ignated the new 
Director of the 
Office of Press 
Relations, S/PRS. 

Mr. Funseth, 
who assumed his 
duties on Jan. 6, 
succeeds John F. 
King, who has 
been named Spe- 
cial Assistant to 
William D. Rog- 

Mr. Funseth ers, Assistant Sec- 
cetary for Inter-American Affairs. 

A former newspaper editor, Mr. 
Funseth served in information posts 
with the Mutual Security Agency and 
with the USIA in Washington, 
Tehran and Tabriz before joining the 
Department in 1956. 

Mr. Funseth has also held such 
assignments as Political Officer in 
Beirut, UN Political Affairs Officer, 
Deputy Principal Officer in Bordeaux, 
Officer in Charge of the Portugal 
Desk, Deputy Country Director for 
Spain and Portugal, Director, Post 
Management for Mexico and Central 
America, Coordinator of Cuban Af- 
fairs, and Senior Foreign Service 
Inspector. 
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Secretary Kissinger Pays Tribute to 
Senator J. William Fulbright at Dinner 


On December 16 the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships held a dinner in 
honor of Senator J]. William Fulbright. 
Secretary Kissinger paid tribute to the 
Senator in the following remarks: 


We are here tonight to honor an 
American statesman and an old 
friend. 

Bill Fulbright has been my col- 
league and mentor ever since I came 
to Washington. We have not always 
agreed, but I have come to value his 
opposition more than I would some 
other men’s support. For the force of 
his wisdom and sincerity can leave no 
man’s views untempered. 

From the origin of democracy in 
Greece down to the present, the ques- 
tion has been posed whether a govern- 
ment of the people could muster the 
vision and resolution which the con- 
duct of foreign policy requires. 

It was Pericles, speaking to the 
Athenians, who first stated our faith 
that a free people can, through free 
discussion and free elections, sustain a 
wiser and more decisive policy than 
governments that find their unity in 
discipline rather than common pur- 
pose. 

Senator Fulbright has fulfilled this 
promise triumphantly in our own time. 
A son of the State of Arkansas, he has 
represented its people for a generation. 
And at the same time he has been a 
statesman who could look beyond our 
own country to see, as clearly as any 
man, the emerging challenges for our 
policy abroad. 

He was an architect, after 1946, of 
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a postwar international system built on 
the need for Western unity in the face 
of a monolithic Communist threat. But 
he also perceived sooner than others 
that the cold war order must give way 
to a more pluralist and tolerant sys- 
tem in which neither great power 
would try to remold the world in its 
own image. His voice was among the 
first to define ideas which have be- 
come pillars of our policy today—de- 
tente with the Soviet Union and 
China, more limited American in- 
volvement in Indochina, an even- 
handed approach to settlement in the 
Middle East. Before the word was 
used, he was a prophet of the inter- 
dependence that has become our cur- 
rent condition. 

His views were often unpopular 
when first advanced, but because he 
voiced them, opinion came to terms 
more rapidly with the reality he per- 
ceived. He has exercised his leader- 
ship, not to exalt his own position, but 
to bring his country abreast cf his own 
understanding. He has earned a lead- 
er’s highest praise in a democracy, 
which is that he has been the educator 
of a free people. 

But in addition to honoring the serv- 
ice and leadership of a masterful 
American statesman, we also are here 
to mark an achievement singular in its 
significance for our time. For as the 
members of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships attest by their presence 
we honor this evening a career which 
has been translated into an institution. 

In his book, The Public Philosophy, 
Walter Lippmann noted that if we are 


PARIS—At a ceremony marking the 25th anniversary of the Fulbright-Hays program 
in France, held December 11, Ambassador Kenneth Rush, left, presented Tributes 
of Appreciation to two members of the Franco-American Commission for Educational 
Exchange for 25 years service on the Board. 
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to avoid disaster we must deal with 
what Lippmann called “the pictures in 
people’s heads”—the man-made en- 
vironment in which ideas become re- 
alities. 

In an age when the technologies of 
communication are improving faster 
than man’s ability to assimilate their 
consequences, and at a time when the 
multiplication of differing perspectives 
and predispositions complicate the 
achievement of global consensus, Bill 
Fulbright conceived a program bril- 
liant in its simplicity and essential for 
our future. He recognized that the 
dramatic*lly accelerating pace of in- 
teraction among peoples and institu- 
tions would not necessarily lead to in- 
creased understanding or cooperation. 
He foresaw that interaction, unguided 
by intelligent and humane direction 
and concern, had the potential to bring 
increased tension and hostility rather 
than less. 

The Fulbright exchange was an ex- 
pansive concept founded upon a glo- 
bal vision. It has grown to meet new 
realities. A program which once pro- 
moted the solidarity of West now sus- 
tains exchanges between the United 
States and 122 countries around the 
globe. It expressed, it helps us to mas- 
ter, the growing interdependence of 
the world. 


PERSONALLY, it is difficult for me to 
accept that Senator Fulbright will now 
be leaving the Senate. He has suffered 
the ultimate fate of every politician, 
which is to leave the office he has 
made his own. But I will continue to 
rely on his wise counsel as much in 
the future as I have in the past. Bill 
Fulbright’s wisdom will not be lost to 
this nation. 

As Pericles once said to the Athen- 
ians, great leaders find “the grandest 
of all sepulchers . . . is the minds of 
men, where their glory remains fresh 
to stir to speech or action as the oc- 
casion comes by. For the whole earth 
is the sepulcher of famous men; and 
their story is not graven only on stone 
over their native earth, but lives on 
far away, without visible symbol, wo- 
ven into the stuff of other men’s lives.” 

Bill, we are confident you will go on 
to new achievements. But your deeds 
are already woven into the fabric of 
our lives, into our policy, into our way 
of perceiving the world. And the Ful- 
bright Program will live as the visible 
symbol of your gift to mankind. We 
will always be grateful. 

On behalf of the past and present 
members of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, it is now my honor and 
pleasure to present you with this 
scroll of appreciation. 
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Sen. Fulbright Discusses Exchanges— 
“Humanizing International Relations” 


On December 19, Senator Fulbright 
inserted the following remarks in the 
Congressional Record: 


Mr. President, a recent meeting of 
senior statesmen from many countries 
and cultures concluded that “a new 
spirit of active solidarity and coopera- 
tion” among all peoples and nations 
is indispensable for mankind to face 
the challenge of our time. This, too, 
is my conclusion—after 30 years in 
the U.S. Senate, 15 years as chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and a fair opportunity to move around 
at home and abroad listening to people 
engaged in trying to hold the world 
together. 

I most definitely believe that my as- 
sociation with endeavors to promote 
mutual understanding internationally 
is the most significant and important 
activity I have been privileged to en- 
gage in during my years with the Sen- 
ate. I am convinced that more and 
improved programs for exchange of 
persons and intellectual interchange 
around the world offer the best pros- 
pect that we may be fortunate enough 
to find the understanding and ra- 
tionality necessary to avoid annihilat- 
ing ourselves in a burst of nuclear 
missilery. I am persuaded of the in- 
adequacy and peril of the traditional 
competitive, beggar, and even destroy- 
thy-neighbor, methods and_ beliefs 
which remain too deeply embedded 
in our own country and elsewhere. In 
my opinion the hydrogen bomb puts 
us on notice to find a new and better 
way to deal with human relations in 
the international field. 

The question, of course, is if we can 
or will, as Secretary Kissinger has said, 
“muster the vision and _ resolution 
which the conduct of foreign policy 
requires.” I believe we can; I am less 
sanguine that we will. For we have 
yet to accept and act upon the reality 
of interdependence for what it is: the 
challenge and opportunity of our time. 
One exception, a most significant ex- 
ception, is the sustained effort of the 
United States to promote mutual un- 
derstanding internationally. This ob- 
jective motivated legislation intro- 
duced almost 30 years ago for a Gov- 
ernment-supported exchange of per- 
sons. Operating largely under this 
legislation, the Department of State’s 
exchange programs have produced 
some 150,000 alumni, including over 
20 who are now chiefs of state, cur- 
recently more than 250 cabinet minis- 
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ters and tens of thousands of legis- 
lators, educators, journalists, and other 
key individuals in America and abroad. 

I think of these alumni scattered 
throughout the world, acting as knowl- 
edgeable interpreters of their own and 
other societies; as persons equipped 
and willing to deal with conflict or 
conflict-producing situations on the 
basis of an informed determination to 
solve them peacefully; and as opinion 
leaders communicating their appre- 
ciation of the societies which they vis- 
ited to others in their own society. 
In my view such exchange of person 
programs are among the most sig- 
nificant activity now going on in the 
world, and I am pleased that other 
countries are beginning to establish 
similar programs suited to their con- 
ditions. That is a very hopeful devel- 
opment. If and as these efforts suc- 
ceed in establishing an international 
base of mutually comprehending lead- 
ership groups capable of facilitating 
international cooperation, then we can 
hope to supplant the traditional meth- 
ods of solving differences of opinion 
according to the standards of feuding 
and duelling. Therein lies my prin- 
cipal long-term hope for the human 
race. But there is not much time left, 
and we and others still are not doing 
nearly enough, not giving this hopeful 
endeavor nearly the attention it de- 
serves. 

We simply can no longer afford to 
consider this basic human dimension 
as a low priority add-on to the serious 
content of our international relations. 
The Department of State’s well ad- 
ministered programs in this field are 
currently grossly underfunded at lev- 
els approximately only equivalent to 
that of 1967. Whereas we readily 
spend billions for the military and 
hundreds of millions for propaganda 
abroad, it is incredibly difficult to 
get the administration and the Con- 
gress to invest the few score millions 
necessary to sustain this most impor- 
tant activity to the future of this coun- 


try and to the peace of the world. 
When one reflects on the accomplish- 
ments, it is indeed disturbing that lack 
of funding remains such an impedi- 
ment to the future potential of these 
programs, 

Fortunately, we have a Secretary of 
State who fully understands and also 
feels strongly about the importance of 
personal and institutional intellectual 
relations among nations. As he said to 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships on 
December 16, we must deal with what 
Walter Lippmann called “the pictures 
in people’s heads’”—the manmade en- 
vironment in which ideas become 
realities. The Secretary referred to our 
“age when the technologies of commu- 
nication are improving faster than 
man’s ability to assimilate their con- 
sequences, and when the multiplica- 
tion of differing perspectives and 
predispositions complicate the achieve- 
ment of global consensus.” He recog- 
nized “that the dramatically accel- 
erating pace of interaction among 
peoples and institutions would not 
necessarily lead to increased under- 
standing or cooperation.” He noted 
“that interaction, unguided by intel- 
ligent and humane direction and con- 
cern, had the potential to bring in- 
creased tension and hostility rather 
than less.” Speaking of the exchange- 
of-persons program with which I am 
honored to have been associated, he 
observed that “It has grown to meet 
new realities,’ “promoted the sol- 
idarity of the West (and) now sus- 
tains exchanges between the United 
States and 122 countries around the 
globe. It expressed, it helps us to 
master, the growing interdependence 
of the world.” 

More than any Secretary since I 
have been here, the present holder of 
that office appreciates that this type 
of activity is a real alternative to the 
traditional methods and that it is 
imperative to support these new ways 
of dealing with international human 
relations. I am, of course, pleased that 
people in the State Department, the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, and 
the Binational Commissions have made 
the exchange program so successful. 

—Continued 
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Their dedication and efficiency have 
been so obvious throughout, that while 
people occasionally have questioned 
the program, never has anyone, in- 
cluding the late Senator McCarthy in 
the 1950’s, succeeded in discovering 
anything discreditable in it. 

The question remains whether we 
can sufficiently civilize and humanize 
international relations, not merely by 
improving our traditional way of do- 
ing things but by devising new tech- 
niques and inculcating new attitudes 
within our capacity and adequate to 
our needs. What we can do through 
the power of creative human inter- 
action in scholarly and other fields, is 
to expand the boundaries of human 
wisdom, sympathy and _ perception. 
The process is slow moving but pow- 
erful; it may not be enough, but it is 
the best available, and its proper place 
is at the center of our international 
relations concerns. Perhaps the great- 
est power of such intellectual exchange 
is to convert nations into peoples and 
to translate ideologies into human 


aspirations. I do not think such ex- 
change is certain to produce affection 
between peoples, nor indeed is that 
one of its essential purposes; it is 
enough if it contributes to the feeling 
of a common humanity, to an emo- 
tional awareness that other countries 
are populated not by doctrines that 
we fear but by individuals—people 
with the same capacity for pleasure 
and pain, for cruelty and kindness, 
as the people we were brought up 
with in our own country. 

If intercultural exchange is to ad- 
vance these aims—of perception and 
perspective, of empathy and the hu- 
manizing of international relations— 
it cannot be treated as a conven- 
tional instrument of a nation’s foreign 
policy. Most emphatically, it cannot 
be treated as a propaganda program 
designed to “improve the image” of 
a country or to cast its current policies 
in a favorable light. Such exchanges 
can be regarded as an instrument of 
foreign policy only in the sense that 
the cultivation of international per- 


94th Congress Convenes 

The 94th Congress, First Session, 
convened on January 14. 

The 93rd Congress, Second Session, 
which began last January 21, ad- 
journed sine die on December 20. 
The Senate was in session 168 days; 
the House, 159. Of the 8,691 mea- 
sures introduced by the legislators, 
1,645 passed. There were 285 public 
bills enacted into law. 


ception and perspective is—or ought 
to be—an important long-term objec- 
tive of the foreign policy of any coun- 
try aware of its true nationai interests 
as inescapably encompassing regional 
and international self-interest. 

The Secretary in his remarks before 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
quoted Pericles on the lasting effect of 
inspiration in terms which could well 
summarize all intercultural exchanges: 
The effect “lives on far away, without 
visible symbol, woven into the stuff of 
other men’s lives.” 
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VIENTIANE—Ambassador Charles S. Whitehouse, right, accompanies His Majesty, King Sasavang Vatthana of Laos, through 
the American pavilion at the 1974 That Luang Fair here. 
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Executive Seminar 
Starts Fourth Year 


When the 19th session of the For- 
eign Affairs Executive Seminar con- 
vened on January 13 at the Foreign 
Service Institute, it marked the be- 
ginning of the fourth year since the 
Seminar was established by the Un- 
der Secretaries’ Committee of the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

During the past three years, 
Chairman Howard Haugerud and his 
interagency faculty from State, AID, 
CIA, USIA and Defense have guided 
912 senior ranking student-partici- 
pants from all agencies concerned 
with the Foreign Affairs process in 
an intensive examination of foreign 
and domestic factors affecting na- 
tional interests and policies around 
the world. 

In a typical three-week session, 
participants join in discussions with 
20 or more plenary speakers from in- 
side and outside the government rep- 
resenting the widest possible spectrum 
of current American thinking. 

Among the friends of the Seminar 
who return as often as busy schedules 
permit are such people as Max 


HONORED—Chairman Howard E. Haugerud of the Foreign Affairs Executive Sem- 
inar, right, presents the Scroll of Appreciation to Dr. Max Lerner for his ‘‘unique 
and untiring support of the FAES.” Dr. Lerner is a regular lecturer. 


Department Officers enrolled at the 
current session of the FAES are: AIl- 


senior officials are also scheduled. 


Lerner, George Lodge, Marshall Shul- 
man, Gus Tyler, Carl Rowan, Rich- 
ard Scammon, Joseph Kraft, Carl 
Marcy and Franklin Williams. 

Visits to Capitol Hill to meet lead- 
ers of the Congress and trips to State, 
USIA and CIA for discussions with 


The restricted number of partici- 
pants, about 50, at each session makes 
possible a meaningful exchange and 
debate that has proved particularly 
useful in broadening the understand- 
ing of the several agencies for each 
other’s problems and _ perspectives. 


fred P. Brainard, of EUR/EE; Charles 
G. Billo, of EB/ORF; Sean M. Holly, 
of CU/WE; Donald A. Kruse, of 
EUR/CAN; Joseph O. Eblan, (on 
detail to Commerce), and Robert A. 
Flaten. of S/IG. 
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PARIS—Members of the U.S. Delegation to the 18th General Conference of UNESCO pose for a group photo. Seated, left to 
right, are Gordon H. Scherer, U.S. Executive Board Member; Dr. J. R. Porter, Microbiology Dept., University of lowa; Dr. Vir- 
ginia Y. Trotter, Assistant Secretary for Education, HEW; Dr. Miller Upton, Chairman of the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO; Minister-Counselor William B. Jones, U.S. Permanent Representative to UNESCO; Ambassador E. Ross Adair; Mrs. 
Rosemary L. Ginn, Vice Chairman, U.S. National Commission for UNESCO; Stephen H. Hess, The Brookings Institution. Stand- 
ing, left to rigkt, Samuel B. McKee, National Academy of Sciences; Barbara J. Good, U.S. National Commission for UNESCO; 
Paul C. Regan, Office of Education, HEW; Louis G. Sleeper, U.S. Delegation to UNESCO; James B. Chandler, AID; Dr. Nathan 
A. Pitts, U.S. Delegation to UNESCO; Richard K. Knobbe, U.S. National Commission for UNESCO. The meeting was held 
from October 18 through November 26. 
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Foreign Service Annuitants To Receive 
Six Percent Cost-of-Living Increase 


A six percent cost-of-living increase 
in Foreign Service annuities will go 
into effect February 1, as originally 
scheduled. 

Early last month, because of an er- 
ror by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in slightly overestimating the rise in 
the cost of living, officials believed 
that the corrected Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) might delay the Febru- 
ary 1 Foreign Service increase to at 
least March 1, but that is not the 
case. 

Any participant eligible for an im- 
mediate annuity who is separated un- 
der the Foreign Service Retirement 
and Disability System on or before 
January 31 will receive the cost-of- 
living increase. 

It will be applied to the annuity 
payable to the retiring participant 
rather than to the high three-year 
average salary. 

It is emphasized that to receive the 
increase the retiring participant must 
not be in a pay status after January 
31. In pending disability retirement 
cases, participants will be given in- 
dividual instructions regarding their 
last day in pay status. 

Participants with the following com- 
binations of age and service are eligi- 
ble for an immediate annuity: 


Civil Service Annuities 
Increase 7.3 Percent 


Employees who retired under the 
Civil Service Retirement and Disabil- 
ity System by December 31 will receive 
a 7.3 percent cost-of-living annuity 
increase—instead of the 7.4 percent 
increase previously announced by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

The increase, effective January 1, 
will be reflected in annuity checks 
mailed in February. 

The July 1974 increase to Civil 
Service annuitants—6.4 percent—will 
also be reduced to 6.3 percent. 

The small cutbacks resulted from 
an error by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in slightly overestimating the 
rise in the cost-of-living for the past 
seven months. 

The 7.3 percent cost-of-living in- 
crease in Civil Service annuities was 
“triggered” when the Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) exceeded by three per- 
cent the base CPI established in April 
1974 (144.0) and held for three con- 
secutive months: August (150.2), Sep- 
tember (151.9), and October (153.2). 
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1. Any participant age 50 (by Jan- 
uary 31) with 20 years of creditable 
service (exclusive of sick leave). 

2. Any AID participant who is age 
57 or over on January 1, 1975, may re- 
tire on January 1, 1975, or later. The 
20-year service requirement is not ap- 
plicable. This provision does not apply 
to participants in the Foreign Service 
Retirement and Disability System who 
reach age 57 after January 1, 1975. 

Employees who retire effective Jan- 
uary 31 will not require separation 
travel by that date. Travel and ship- 
ment of effects may be deferred for 
six months after the Foreign Service 
employee’s last day in pay status. 

The Department and USIA will 
consider requests for limited FSR ap- 
pointments of retiring FSO, FSIO, 
FSRU or FSS personnel as reemployed 
annuitants immediately following re- 
tirement on January 31. These re- 
quests must meet two conditions: 

1. A bona fide official need for the 
employee’s service after February 1 
which cannot be met in any other 
manner; or 

2. A personal reason for extension 
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NASSAU—Ambassador Seymour Weiss presents a gift to Consular Officer Nancy 
S. Koch upon her retirement from the Foreign Service, as Personnel Assistant. 
Maria Symonette, center, looks on. 


of employment which if not granted 
would result in great personal hard- 
ship to the employee, the circum- 
stances of which cannot be met by 
deferral of retirement. 

The authority for appointment to 
limited FSR status after retirement as 
an FSRU stems from a new legal 
interpretation of Section 527 of the 
Foreign Service Act. 

These FSR appointments will be of 
short duration, normally not to ex- 
ceed three months and Social Security 
deductions will be withheld from sal- 
ary payable during this period. Only 
FSR appointments will be approved 
for this purpose, since any other type 
of Foreign Service appointment would 
automatically place the employee back 
under the Foreign Service Retiremen‘ 
System, which would have the effect 
of the employee forfeiting the cost-of- 
living increase. 

Foreign Service employees who wish 
to discuss retirement to be effective on 
January 31, or earlier, may make an 
appointment by calling a Retirement 
Counselor: 

STATE—Retirement Branch, 
MGT/PS, Extension 23342; USIA, 
Personnel Services Division, IPT/S, 
Ext. 24715; AID, Retirement Task 
Force, SER/PM/PS/EM, (9) 235- 
8893. 
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GUEST SPEAKER—Stephen A. Gordon, Chief Administrative Law Judge, Department of Labor, top right, addresses the 
participants of the Employee-Management Course in the Department on December 12. 


21 Participate in Employee-Management Relations Course 


Twenty-one Foreign Service and 
Civil Service officers participated in 
the management-oriented Employee- 
Management Relations Course in the 
Department from December 9 through 
13. The course was organized by the 
Office of the Director General of the 
Foreign Service in cooperation with 
the Foreign Service Institute. 

The sessions discussed Executive 
Order 11636, which governs the em- 
ployee-management relations of the 
three foreign affairs agencies. 

Other topics included the responsi- 
bilities of managers in the current em- 
ployee-management relations climate; 
the Department’s relations with em- 
ployee associations and, particularly, 
with the American Foreign Service 
Association—the exclusive employee 
representative for the Foreign Service; 
the functioning of adjudicative and 
grievance machinery in the Foreign 
Service; and the Department’s related 
employee-management activities with 
AID and USIA. 

The course was the seventh in 
the Employee-Management seminars 
sponsored by FSI. 

James W. Mackle, formerly Special 
Assistant for Employee-Management 
Relations, DG/EM, served as Chair- 


man. 
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Director General Nathaniel Davis 
was the speaker at the opening session 
on Dec. Y. 

Other speakers included Howard 
Jenkins, Jr., a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board; Stephen 
A. Gordon, Chief Administrative Law 
Judge, U.S. Department of Labor; 
Herbert E. Weiner, Special Assistant 
for Employee-Management Relations; 
A. Irwin Rubenstein, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Service 
and Employee-Management Rela- 
tions; Thomas D. Boyatt, President of 
the American Foreign Service Associ- 
ation; John A. Warnock, Executive 
Secretary of the Foreign Service Griev- 
ance Board; and other Department 
officials. 

The discussions were followed by 
question-and-answer periods. 

The students participated in an ex- 
ercise of practical examples of prob- 
lems and possible solutions. They also 
viewed two films—“The Inheritance,” 
which reviewed critical episodes in 
labor history, and “Dynamics of Nego- 
tiation,’ which depicted the negotia- 
tion process. 

Participants in the Employee-Man- 
agement Course included Dorothy 
Magee, Placement Officer, CA/FS/ 
AF; W. Sam Brushel, Foreign Service 


Inspector, S/IG; Katherine Kemp, 
Foreign Service Inspector, S/IG; 
Kenneth N. Skoug, Jr., Foreign Serv- 
ice Inspector, S/IG; Kenneth H. 
Bailey, Deputy Executive Director, 
EB/EX; Shirley Norlem, Grievance 
Specialist, S/FSG; Peter Velott, Chief, 
Operations Systems Division, PER/ 
MGT/SCG. 

Margaret Cooney, Chief, Foreign 
Service Secretarial Counseling Branch, 
PER/CA/FS/SEC; Fred Kelley, Ad- 
ministrative Officer, EA; Duane Lin- 
ville, Post Management Officer, ARA/ 
MGT/PM; Helene O’Shaughnessy, 
member of the Grievance Board, S/ 
FSG; Florence Crisp, Secretary, DG/ 
MED; Harold Marley, Administrator, 
Alcohol Abuse Program, DG/MED; 
Melvin Showalter, Chief, Visa Office 
Communications Records, SCA/VO; 
Alford Cooley, Consular Officer, SCA/ 
vo. 

Joseph Basile, Consular Officer, 
SCA/VO; Robert Sherwood, State 
Department Representative, Foreign 
Service Grievance Board; James Kiley, 
Chief, Liaison and Representation Di- 
vision, SCS; Ray Seitz, Special Assist- 
ant, M/DG; Peter Bridges, Chief, 
Special Policy Studies Division, PER/ 
CE; and Anne K. Oumano, Admin- 
istrative Officer, IO/EX. 
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U.S. District Court Dismisses Law Suit 
Filed by State and USIA Retirees 


United States District Court Judge 
Gerhard A. Gesell, on December 16, 
dismissed an action whereby one re- 
tired Foreign Service officer and six 
retired Foreign Service Information 
officers sought reinstatement to the 
Service. 

The plaintiffs, who were retired in 
the 1970-72 period, claimed their sep- 
arations occurred under procedures 
found in 1973 to be constitutionally 
defective by Judge Gesell in Lindsay 
et al., v. Kissinger et al., 367 F. Supp. 
949 (D.D.C. 1973). 

The plaintiffs urged the Court to 
make its Lindsay decision retroactive 
and to reinstate them and afford them 
an opportunity to a “due process” 
hearing on the issue of their retire- 
ments. 

In Lindsay, Judge Gesell deter- 
mined that the substandard perform- 
ance selection-out procedures of the 
Department and USIA lacked con- 
stitutional due process safeguards, in 
essence, because officers had not been 
afforded the opportunity to review all 
material that went before the Selection 
Boards which low ranked them, of- 
ficers were not permitted counsel of 
their choice for appearance before 
the 1973 Special Review Panel, and 


officers were not afforded the oppor- 
tunity for an evidenciary hearing to 
present witnesses and confront ad- 
verse witnesses. 

Lindsay was an action filed by of- 
ficers on the rolls of State and USIA, 
and the Court enjoined the agencies 
from selecting-out any officers in the 
future without comporting with the 
procedural protections ordered by the 
Court. 

While Judge Gesell found in his 
December ruling that he possessed the 
discretion to give retroactive effect to 
the Lindsay decision, he decided that 
a balancing of the interests precluded 
such action. 

The Court noted that since 779 of- 
ficers of the Department and USIA 
have been selected-out for substandard 
performance, retroactivity would sug- 
gest enormous administrative diffi- 
culties. The Court also emphasized 
the plaintiffs’ unwarranted delay in 
bringing the lawsuit, the great incon- 
venience and expense for the govern- 
ment to apply Lindsay retroactively, 
the monumental and in the end futile 
task of attempting to reconstruct rec- 
ords and produce witnesses over mat- 
ters that occurred years ago, the lack 
of factual “low ranking” statements 


prepared by the earlier Selection 
Boards, and the impossibility of a cur- 
rent Special Review Panel recaptur- 
ing the standards of performance of 
past years to apply to old cases which 
would have to be reheard. 

Judge Gesell concluded “. . . it is 
extremely doubtful that the public 
interests will be served by any invali- 
dation of discharges previously con- 
sidered final.” (Bergstrom et all., v 
Kissinger et al., Civil Action No. 74- 
1974) .) 


837 (D.D.C. December 16, 


Group Seeks Volunteers 
To Serve as Host Families 


The Experiment in International 
Living, a private, non-profit inter- 
national exchange organization found- 
ed in 1932, is seeking homestays for 
young people from overseas with 
American families. 

These Experimenters from all over 
the world come to the United States 
seeking three-week homestays. They 
range in age from 16 to 45 and are 
from a variety of backgrounds. 

Volunteer host families, with or 
without children, who would enjoy 
introducing these Experimenters to 
American family life are needed 
throughout the year. Those wishing to 
participate in the homestay program 
may write to Gil Spaulding, The 
Experiment in International Living, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 


— 


Al TY 


ih 


LISBON—Departing Consu! Hyman Bloom, who recently retired after 32 years with the Foreign Service, was honored by then 
Ambassador Stuart Nash Scott and employees of the Consular Section here. Left to right, seated, are Ambassador Scott and 
Consul Bloom; standing, Vice Consul Douglas McElhaney, Emilia Vilarinho, Jaime Silva, Luna Pinheiro, Elizabeth Silva, Telma 
Bentes, Teresa Diegues, M. Bensusan, Graca Santos, Eduardo Costa, and Vice Consul Harry Cole. 
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Pinckney Is Deputy Assistant Socretnny for EEO 


The Department’s Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Program has been 
upgraded with the designation of Sam- 
uel M. Pinckney as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for EEO. He will be in 
charge of a new office, M/EEO, that 
combines the former Office of Equal 
Employment (M/EP) and the Office 
of Women’s Affairs (M/WA). 

Georgiana M. Prince will head up 
the Federal Women’s Program in the 
combined office and be Mr. Pinck- 
ney’s deputy. 

Mr. Pinckney is a career Foreign 
Service officer who has served over- 
seas at Phnom Penh, Kuala Lumpur, 
Saigon, and The Hague. In Washing- 
ton he has served in the Bureau of 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs and on 
the Board of Examiners. Before assum- 
ing his new duties on January 15 he 
was Administrative Officer at The 
Hague. 

Miss Prince, also a Foreign Service 
officer, has served at Mexico City, Bel- 
grade, Ankara, and Helsinki. In Wash- 
ington she served as a Management 
Analyst, Budget Analyst, and Execu- 
tive Officer in the Office of Commu- 
nications, before joining M/WA. 

In announcing the designation of 
Mr. Pinckney, Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Management L. Dean Brown 
stressed the Department’s commit- 
ment to implementation of PL 92- 
261, the Equal Employment Act of 
1972, which prohibits discrimination 
against employees and applicants on 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex, 
or national origin. 


Mr. Pinckney Miss Prince 


The law requires that each agency 
submit an annual plan to maintain an 
affirmative EEO action program. Civil 
Service Commission regulations, de- 
rived from authority in PL 92-261, 
require that the plan speak to items 
such as recruitment, upward mobility, 
full utilization of skills, and training. 

Special emphasis EEO programs 
will concentrate on equitable repre- 
sentation of qualified women, Blacks, 
Spanish-heritage Americans, Oriental 
Americans, and American Indians at 
all levels of all pay plans. In each of 
these programs, M/EEO will be work- 
ing closely with employee organiza- 
tions and all offices of the Depart- 
ment. 

Among the other responsibilities of 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Pinckney 
and his new combined EEO staff will 
be the maintenance of a cadre of EEO 
counselors and Federal Women’s Pro- 
gram coordinators, as well as the ex- 
peditious handling of discrimination 
complaints. 


If You Feel You're Being Discriminated 
Against, See Your EEO Counselor First 


The Government’s program for as- 
suring equal employment opportunity 
outlaws bias in any personnel action in 


the Federal Service. Yet, inevitably, 
there will be times when some employ- 
ees and applicants may experience sit- 
uations in which they believe they have 
been discriminated against because of 
race, color, religion, sex, or national 
origin. The Civil Service Commission 
has developed a system for assuring 
that complaints of discrimination are 
given fair and fast consideration. The 
procedures place strong emphasis on 
reaching informal settlements of com- 
plaints. 

If you feel that you have been dis- 
criminated against on the basis of race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin, 
you must first discuss the problem 
with a trained Equal Employment Op- 


portunity Counselor. You must contact 
the EEO Counselor within 30 calen- 
dar days of the date of the incident 
that gave rise to the complaint or, if 
it is a personnel action, within 30 days 
of its effective date. (See accompany- 
ing list of counselors. ) 

The Counselor will: 

—Listen sympathetically and help 
you specifically identify the problem. 

—Study the case impartially and ob- 
jectively, advising you of your rights. 

Answer questions honestly. 

—Discuss the problem with your su- 
pervisors or associates when advisable 
and if you agree. 

—Attempt to resolve the problem 
informally. 

Your EEO Counselor will do his or 
her utmost to find a sound and ac- 
ceptable solution to the problem. The 


Counselor has 21 calendar days from 
the time you report the problem to 
attempt an informal settlement. If at 
the end of this time the problem is not 
resolved, the Counselor will advise you 
of your right to file a formal complaint 
with the EEO Officer or with certain 
other officials of the agency. You have 
the right to be represented at any stage 
in the presentation of a complaint, 
including the counseling stage. 

Agencies are required to designate 
EEO Counselors and make them ac- 
cessible to employees. The Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Counselor op- 
erates independently from the formal 
complaint system, although he or she 
maintains a line of communication 
with management and the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Officer. It is ex- 
pected that problems will be solved 
more readily by avoiding lengthy for- 
mal procedures as much as possible. 

If you decide to make a formal 
complaint, you have 15 calendar days 
from the date of the last interview 
with the EEO Counselor in which to 
file the complaint in writing with an 
EEO Officer in the office of the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity. The complaint 
must be specific and must be limited 
to the matters discussed with the EEO 
Counselor. 

Once a formal complaint is ac- 
cepted, the EEO Officer arranges for 
someone from another part of the 
agency to make an independent inves- 
tigation into the matter. An impartial 
investigation is made and the EEO 
Officer again provides an opportunity 
for an informal adjustment. You are 
then notified of the proposed disposi- 
tion of the complaint. If not satisfied, 
you have the right to request a hear- 
ing (with subsequent decision by the 
head of the agency) or you may re- 
quest such a decision without a hear- 
ing. 

If you do not ask for a hearing or 
an agency decision without a hearing 
within 15 calendar days, the EEO 
Officer or other official delegated the 
authority may adopt the proposed de- 
cision as the decision of the agency. 

If you do request a hearing, the 
agency asks the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to assign the case to an EEO 
Complaints Examiner from another 
agency. The Complaints Examiner re- 
views the file, has the opportunity to 
request further investigation and de- 
tails, and schedules and conducts a 
hearing. The hearing is recorded and 
transcribed verbatim. The Complaints 
Examiner makes findings, an analysis, 
and a recommended decision. This in- 
formation is forwarded along with the 
complaint file to the agency head. The 
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agency head or designee then makes 
the final decision, based on the file, 
giving you a copy of the Complaints 
Examiner’s report. If the agency head 
rejects or modifies the Complaints Ex- 
aminer’s recommended decision, rea- 
sons for doing so must be given. 

If you are dissatisfied with the 
agency’s decision, you have a right to 
file an appeal with the Civil Service 
Commission’s Board of Appeals Re- 
view (within 15 days) or you may file 
a civil action (within 30 days of re- 
ceiving the Board’s decision). 

You also have the right to file a 
civil action if you do not receive an 
agency decision within 180 days after 


filing a formal complaint, or if you 
do not receive a decision from the 
Board within 180 days after you file 
an appeal. 

The U.S. Government pledges 
equality of opportunity to its employ- 
ees and applicants. This commitment 
has been strengthened by action pro- 
grams to meet the goal of equal op- 
portunity in all aspects of Federal em- 
ployment. Progress toward equal op- 
portunity has been made in recent 
years. 

More specific information on EEO 
is available from EEO Counselors and 
the office of the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for EEO. 


EEO Counselors in Washington Area 


Anyaso, Claudia 
Austin, Joan B. 
Boyd, |. Elizabeth 
Colton, Hattie K. 


Combs, Samuel 
Connolly, Marie 
Cook, Paul A. 


Cox, Ida M. 


Crain, Ralph R. 
Davenport, Harold E. 
Dawson, Ruby G. 
DeHaven, Donald 
Dennis, Mary J. 
Dillard, Diane 


Dworken, Morton R., Jr. 
Fincher, Jeannette S. 
Gaston, Gloria L. 
Giffler, Lydia 

Gregory, Dorothy S. 
Griffin, Donald R. 
Hawkins, Antonia C. 
Holly, Bruce M. 


Howell, Odie R., Jr. 


Jackson, Johnnie 
Johnson, Alexandra U. 
Johnson, David L.- 


Kawamoto, Yukio 


Ledsky, Nelson C. 
McDermott, Margaret 
McKenzie, Robert A. 
Nichols, Judith G. 
Parker, Santa W. (Mrs.) 
Pitman, Charles J. 
Richards, Robert L. 
Scully, Terry (Mrs.) 


Sheehan, Eugene T. 
Smith, Hudgins 
Sykes, Mae R. 


Whitehead, Benny W. 
Williams, Edward L. 
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Area 


CU/OPP 
OPR/VS 
EA/P 
M/FSI 


DG/MED 
S$/S-O 
CU/FS 


PPT 


A/OC 
OCc/T 
EA/J 
OES/EX 
CU/ARA 
SCA/VO 


PM 

L/T 
10/CMD 
INR/REC 
PA/M 
INR/RCI 
S/S-EX 
O/FADRC/— 
RR/DIR 
BF/FS 


DG/MED 
INR/RES 
SCA/VO 


CU/IVP 


EUR/SE 
EB/TT 

SCS 

oc/P 
INR/DDC 
L/EB 
CU/WE 
0/FADRC/- 
PBR 

PPT 


SY/E 
H 
S/CPR 


EB/OT/GCP 


(9) 235-8726 


23628 
21556 
(9) 235-9436 


128-4228 


28946 
21640 
23152 
29028 
23516 
21994 


20578 
21345 
21108 
20017 
29859 
21347 
20698 
23603 


(9) 235-9309 


22199 
23367 
21970 


(9) 235-1060 


20529 
21498 
23529 
22442 
21505 
21572 
23715 
21053 


128-1814 


23110 
22163 
21702 
21448 


Secretarial Task Force 
Report Being Prepared 


The seven subcommittees of the 
Secretarial Task Force have submitted 
their reports to Ambassador Alfred 
Puhan, Chairman, who is preparing 
a final report. 

On November 25, the Task Force 
met with secretaries working in the 
Department to add to information al- 


ready gathered in the study. 


125 FS Secretaries Took 
Clerical Training at FSI 


A total of 125 Foreign Service sec- 
retaries—including three male secre- 
taries—participated in the Communi- 
cations and Clerical Skills Program at 
the Foreign Service Institute during 
1974. 

The secretaries, who received train- 
ing in the six sessions of the course, 
were assigned to scores of overseas 
posts. The latter included sixty U.S. 
Embassies, five U.S. Consulates Gen- 
eral, U.S. Mission in Berlin, NATO 
in Brussels, U.S. Mission to the Euro- 
pean Office of the United Nations 
and other International Organizations 
in Geneva, and the U.S. Interests 
Section in Algiers. 

Mildred Furber, Assistant Chair- 
man of the Communications and 
Clerical Skills Program, is the Coor- 
dinator for the Foreign Service secre- 
tarial training. 

The intensive, 3-day course provides 
Foreign Service secretaries, prior to 
their departure for post, with training 
specifically related to their duties over- 
seas. 

The course includes lectures on all 
forms of correspondence and exten- 
sive workshops on the new techniques 
in the Department’s communications 
system. Also included in the session 
is an advisory panel on which re- 
cently returned Foreign Service per- 
sonnel serve as panelists, a briefing 
and tour of the Department’s Opera- 
tion Center, and briefings in the dip- 
lomatic mail and pouch area. 

In addition, all secretaries receive 
an up-to-date “Correspondence Hand- 
book” and “Directions to Secretaries 
for Completion of Secretary’s Man- 
ual,” the latter compiled by Ruth E. 
Johnson of the Foreign Service, to 
take with them to their posts. 

FSI officials believe that the “true 
evaluation of any training comes when 
one has actually been on the job.” 
Consequently, FSI sends evaluation 
forms to the secretaries after they have 
served about five weeks at post. 
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The Meaning of University Training for FSO's 


By Donatp A. GuerrieRO and Paut Von Warp 


As Foreign Service officers in uni- 
versity training we became interested 
in what the experience might mean for 
FSO’s in the Department of State. In 
trying to anticipate what the return to 
the Department and Foreign Service 
would be like after a year in the “ivory 
tower” we posed several questions 
about the impact of university training 
on the careers of officers. 

One of the questions we asked was, 
what impact, if any, does a university 
year have on the subsequent rate of 
promotion of FSO’s? We were famil- 
iar with the service “myth” which 
cautions, “university training doesn’t 
harm you if you have just been pro- 
moted, but otherwise don’t take a year 
out of the mainstream.” We had heard 
the Department’s rejoinder that uni- 
versity training was good for both the 
individual and the organization. Since 
promotion is one of the standard ways 
an organization rewards its employees 
for high motivation and excellent per- 
formance, we decided to look at how 
the Department responds to successful 
training in terms of promotions. 

Another interesting question was, 
what impact does university training 
have on the individual’s self-concept 
and the way one sees oneself vis-a-vis 
the organization and colleagues? Com- 
ments in Diplomacy for the 70’s and 
elsewhere indicate a belief that univer- 
sity assignments contribute to more 
openness in officers and are conducive 
to greater creativity. We wondered if 
such a view would be substantiated by 
objective study. We also wanted to 
know if the trainee returned to the 
Department with increased self-confi- 
dence and a greater sense of individual 
competence and autonomy. We were 
concerned about the latter because it 
is usually included in criteria for de- 
fining growth toward psychological 
maturity. 

We believe the Department and 


The authors want to express their 
appreciation to FSO Phillip Metzler 
of PER for his analytical assistance in 
the study. 

FSO Guerriero, currently a Political 
Officer at San Jose, and FSO Ward, 
Chief of the Analysis and Require- 
ments Division in PER, both attended 
Harvard University in 1973-74. Mr. 
Guerriero’s field of study was labor; 
Mr. Ward’s, administration and man- 
agement. 
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Foreign Service should seek the an- 
swers to all the following questions: 
(1) What effect does training have 
on the individual and (2) his/her per- 
formance effectiveness? (3) How does 
the organization respond to the re- 
turned trainee in terms of interper- 
sonal relationships, (4) assignments, 
and (5) movement up the career 
ladder. In other words, do training 
assignments have a positive impact on 
the individual and, if so, does the 
organization take full advantage of the 
resultant changes? Our research dealt 
only with questions one and five. 

Starting with number one, we ana- 
lyzed some data that one of us gath- 
ered in a study of attitudes and 
personality traits of mid-level FSO’s. 
In the data we had responses to sev- 
eral types of questionnaires from a 
sample group of FSO 3’s, 4’s, and 5’s 
—half with university training assign- 
ments during the past few years and 
others with no university training 
assignments since entering the Foreign 
Service. The respondents were selected 
on the basis of random sampling tech- 
niques to be representative of all mid- 
dle-grade FSO’s currently on duty. 

In order to analyze the data, we 
formulated several hypotheses to be 
tested on a statistical basis. * 


Effect on FSO's Self-Concept 


We postulated that the university 
experience would contribute to an in- 
crease in ego strength and sense of 
personal competence. We predicted 
the returned trainee would see him- 
self /herself as a more capable person, 
with more value to the organization 
and an ability to make a greater con- 
tribution than colleagues who had not 
had such a training experience would 
perceive of themselves. 

On responses to a questionnaire we 
did find support for this hypothesis. 
Analysis of the data indicated that 
trainees had a higher level of self- 
esteem, sense of efficacy, and will 
toward independence. On important 
questions there were statistically signi- 
ficant differences, recognized as 
indications of real difference by re- 
searchers. * 

All of the differences in responses 
were in the direction we had _ pre- 
dicted, except one. 

FSO’s in the training group rated 
themselves “well above. average” on 
cognitive skills (analysis, problem solv- 


ing, creativity) in contrast to a self- 
rating of “slightly above average” by 
the others. This contrasted with the 
non-trainee belief that they could 
move from the Foreign Service to 
another career more easily than the 
trainee group. (Perhaps the FSO who 
has been away at a university for a 
year has reality-tested the job market 
more than his or her stay-at-home col- 
league.) Correlated with an increased 
sense of self-competence, the trainees 
reported a stronger belief in the likeli- 
hood that they could make substan- 
tive impact on Departmental policy 
in their area of competence. 

On the issue of individual autonomy 
and personal strength, we found that 
the trainees expressed a greater will- 
ingness to present and defend inde- 
pendent views in a Foreign Service 
setting than did other FSO’s of com- 
parable ages, grades, and functional 
specialities. The next obvious question 
is, did the university training experi- 
ence cause them to be that way or 
do some other variables account for 
the differences? In the analysis of the 
data we controlled for demographic 
and functional variables. If all such 
factors are roughly equal in the two 
groups, one may ask if the assignment 
process selects people for university 
training who already possess the char- 
acteristics described above or is a 
volunteer for university training more 
likely to have them by virtue of his 
personality type? 

Two facts led us to believe that the 
pre-selection factor is not as important 
as the university experience in 
accounting for the differences we 
found. First is the fact that the non- 
trainee group already had more higher 
education than the trainee group, 
before the training year, and that 
would seem to mitigate against moti- 
vation for higher learning being a 
determining factor. Second, the selec- 
tion procedures for university training 
have had no consistent assignment 
criteria applied over the past six years 


‘The best research design for this kind 
of analysis is a pre-test/post-test design 
that measures the variables before train- 
ing and after training and gives some indi- 
cation of its influence. 

* That is, there were less than ten chances 
out of 100 that the difference in the mean 
scores between the two groups occurred by 
chance. 
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which relate to the variables we mea- 
sured. Nevertheless, the case for either 
pre-selection or university environ- 
ment, or a combination of the two, is 
not clear, and we recommend the 
Department do a more systematic 
evaluation of the effect of university 
training assignments. 


Effect on Inter-Personal Openness 


Even with the above reservations, 
we believe our next finding is import- 
ant in the Department’s efforts to 
encourage more interpersonal open- 
ness and creativity. Our second 
hypothesis was that university trainees 
would be more open in their relations 
with others and that their behavior 
would be more risk-taking, in the 
sense of putting one’s personal repu- 
tation on the line. 

The trainee group members, in an 
interpersonal relations survey, showed 
themselves to be much more open in 
relating to people at all levels in the 
organizational hierarchy than the non- 
trainees. Not only do they indicate a 
greater willingness to expose them- 
selves in risk-taking circumstances, but 
they manifest more receptivity to feed- 
back from others on the impact of 
their behavior on their colleagues. 
The data fully substantiated our pre- 
diction that trainees would want in- 
creased mutual communication in the 
work environment and would share 
both factual data and feelings with 
colleagues. 

We compared the FSO scores on 
the interpersonal relations survey to 
the scores of 1,000 business managers 
in the private sector. The table shows 
the trainees were above the private 
sector average (mean) on both expo- 
sure and feedback scores, while the 
non-trainees were well below the aver- 
age on both aspects. 


EXPOSURE FEEDBACK 
(Average percentile scores) 
Private sector 50 50 
University trainee 52 53 
Non-trainee FSO 42 39 


These findings are relevant in devel- 
oping personnel policies that contri- 
bute to a more open, stimulating in- 
tellectual environment. Even if the 
university training experience does not 
account for this difference, it is a fact 
that some officers are more open and 
spontaneous than the average busi- 
nessman, and others are more inhi- 
bited. To learn the cause and to take 
steps to develop more openness and 
flexibility in personal relationships 
should be given high priority by an 
organization wishing to be self-renew- 
ing in the face of a complex and tur- 
bulent environment. 
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Effect on Promotion 


Using a statistical technique, regres- 
sion analysis, we attempted to deter- 
mine the relationship of a given 
“dependent” variable, in this case the 
annual salary of the Foreign Service 
officer, to a number of “independent” 
variables which we believed to have 
influence on the dependent variable. 
By testing various models we were able 
to produce a mathematical equation 
which precisely shows the relationships 
between the independent variables 
and the dependent variable. 

A model was developed based on 
the data available and on our hy- 
pothesis of which independent var- 
iables were related to salary level. The 
variables finally included in this equa- 
tion were the dependent variable, 
annual salary, and nine independent 
variables. The latter are seniority or 
years in the Foreign Service; the 
admission selectivity of the officer’s 
undergraduate college or university; 
the age at which the officer entered 
the Foreign Service; whether or not 
university training was accomplished: 
whether or not the officer had an 
advanced degree on entering the For- 
eign Service: whether or not the offi- 
cer was in the political career field; 
and finally whether or not the officer 
was competent in a “world,” “hard” 
or two or more languages. 

With a standard regression analysis 
computer program we tested our 
hypothesis using data from a sample 
of 357 Foreign Service officers. This 
sample included 167 officers who had 
undergone university training and 190 
other officers. All were in the Foreign 
Service when the data was collected 
in December 1973. The sample was 


KADUNA—Shown at the reception for 
local business and government officials 
to meet the agri-business trade mission 
from Illinois are, left to right, Manuel J. 
Correa, President of Overseas Trading 
Co., Wheaton, Ill., a mission member; 
Kaduna Economic/Commercial Officer 
Peter R. Chaveas; and Nuhu Adamu, 
Northern Area Manager of the Nigerian 
Industrial Development Bank. 


restricted to male political and eco- 
nomic/commercial officers who en- 
tered the Foreign Service at grades 
FSO-8 and FSO~7 between 1955 and 
1965. Female officers and those in 
other career fields could not be in- 
cluded in the study inasmuch as their 
representation in the university trainee 
group was almost nonexistent. Data 
on race, which could have been im- 
portant in this study, was not avail- 
able to the writers, but we can assume 
that most of the sample is made up 
of whites. 

The results of our investigation 
showed that the independent variables 
accounted for 54 percent of the varia- 
tion of the dependent variable— 
annual salary. While this result is not 
as high as we would like, it does show 
that a statistically significant percent- 
age of the variation in salary is related 
to the independent variables. 

Our computations showed that sen- 
iority accounted for most of the varia- 
tion in salary of the officers. Other 
things being equal, each year of sen- 
iority acounted for a positive differ- 
ence of $879 in average annual salary 
of the sample group. 

In like manner, holding other varia- 
bles constant, we found that each 
additional year of age upon entry in 
the Foreign Service accounted for an 
additional $231 in average annual 
salary; an advanced degree accounted 
for $863; graduation from the most 
select undergraduate colleges or uni- 
versities added $657. 

Being in the political career field 
versus the economic accounted for no 
difference, nor did being competent in 
a world language or more than one 
language. A university training as- 
signment resulted in an increase of 
average annual salary of $657. 

At least we determined that, ac- 
cording to our computations, univer- 
sity training of Foreign Service officers 
results in a statistically measurable, if 
modest, increase in average annual 
earnings of those officers. Thus, since 
salary follows promotions, we can in- 
fer that the conventional wisdom that 
says that university training is detri- 
mental to an officer’s promotion pros- 
pects is only a myth. Over the long 
run, promotion and increased respon- 
sibility should be the result of a year 
of university study. In like manner, 
the Department of State gains from 
this training by investing in those offi- 
cers who will remain in the Foreign 
Service of the United States and who 
will take on more responsible and diffi- 
cult assignments after their training. 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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From a Senior-Level FSO 


I'll Drink to That— 
But Make Mine Ginger Ale! 


I’m an FSO and I’m an alcoholic. 
I do not mean that I’m a skid row 
bum. I do not mean that I’ve ever 
gone on binges or passed out or even 
been thoroughly sloshed. Nor do I 
consider myself a moral weakling. But, 
I’m an alcoholic, all the same. I have 
that common, but still too-little-under- 
stood disease of alcoholism—that com- 
pound, tripartite illness which phys- 
ically is very like an allergy. 

This is not a temperance lecture. 
I am not opposed to alcohol—for those 
who are not alcoholics: any more than 
a person with diabetes is “opposed” to 
sugar—for those who are not diabetic. 

I am writing this because I’m con- 
vinced that a number of my friends 
in the Service are alcoholics too and I 
strongly suspect that many more are. 
In fact, if we follow the national] aver- 
age (and any variant is likely to be 
on the high side) there are about 
1,500—-2,000 alcoholics in the State- 
AID-USIA Foreign Service complex 
(including wives and teenage chil- 
dren). 

But, how does one know? How does 
one recognize the disease in oneself? 
And, particularly, how recognize it 
in the absence of the extreme, anti- 
social behavior which to the average 
person is the only recognizable sign? 
It was not easy for me. It’s difficult 
for most people. It’s even more dif- 
ficult for an FSO. Alcohol is a pleas- 
ant and socially useful device, ac- 
cepted in most circles and almost 
expected in the Foreign Service. Cock- 
tail parties and receptions are part of 
our job. Abroad, spiritous is, of course, 
dirt cheap. 

My own story is undramatic and 
my awakening gradual, but perhaps 
just because it is so ordinary, it may 
be easier to identify with. On coming 
to Washington and entering govern- 
ment service, I learned to drink, so- 
cially and occasionally at first. It was 
five years before I ever drank by my- 
self; eight before I had more than 
two; ten before I added the dinner 
wine to the cocktails (plus cognac 
after). It took fifteen to reach the 
nightcap stage and about twenty be- 
fore the pre-lunch martini. On special 
occasions or when disappointments 
came, I’'d add a few more drinks. 

One evening, nearly two years ago, 
I was at home alone. The martinis, 
the wine, the armagnac had only 
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seemed to add to the depressed feel- 
ing (and no wonder, for alcohol is a 
depressant). Even the first and second 
nightcaps didn’t help. I felt—as I 
frequently did—that I didn’t want 
another drink. Yet—as I usually did— 
I took one. “Maybe it will help me 
sleep,” I thought. “Maybe lessen my 
loneliness, maybe stop the day’s wor- 
ries from nagging.” It didn’t. 

On some impulse I called a friend 
I knew was in AA. “That group of 
yours must have some trick or pill I 
can take so I won’t have another 
drink, just for tonight!” I challenged. 
No tricks, but ice cream and coke did 
help. Three telephone calls that night 
and two the next morning from my 
friend and others in AA only irri- 
tated me and I regretted having 
called Janet in the first place. To get 
them off my back I went to my first 
AA meeting that night—and met 
there two respected Department col- 
leagues plus a General from the Pen- 
tagon! 

“Tl string along with them for a 
while,” I thought, “even though of 
course I’m not alcoholic, just to pick 
up a trick or two to cut down on my 
drinking.” So, three or four nights a 
week for six weeks I would down the 
martinis, the wine, the cognac and 
dutifully allow myself to be dragged 
to a meeting. Then came the meeting 
at which, to my surprise and horror, 
I heard my own voice say, “I’m Joe 
and I’m an alcoholic, too!” 

Me? A senior FSO-1, from a good 
family, a Phi Beta Kappa, a Doctor’s 
degree, with a very respectable career, 
and even then a “Seventh Floor” of- 
ficer who frequently went to the Sec- 
retary’s own staff meetings? Me, an 
alcoholic? 

Yup! Enough of what I had heard 
about the disease, about the lives of 
those in AA and what had happened 
to others had taught me that it was 
not primarily how much I drank. It 
was not how often (some of us were 
daily drinkers, some periodic). It was 
not what I drank (for one period J 
had switched to just beer). It was 


Help is available through the Alcohol 
Abuse Program (Room 2117 NS, 
x21843), your Alcohol Abuse Program 


Coordinator at post and through 
Alcoholics Anonymous in 92 countries 
around the world. 


not passing out (I never did). It was 
what it did to me when I drank, how 
it changed me AND it was the fact 
that I couldn’t give it up. I was de- 
pendent, hooked by a disease! Once 
I could get my ego and pride out of 
the way to admit it and seek help, 
help came and recovery began. 

In the twenty months since I had 
that last nightcap, my whole life and 
outlook have changed. Gradually, as 
I got my head screwed on straight 
again, the problems that seemed sc 
large were reduced to proper per- 
spective. Gradually, in the words of a 
prayer, I was given the serenity tc 
accept the things I could not change. 
the courage to change the things I 
could and the wisdom to know the 
difference. I’m finding out who I am 
and, equally important, that it’s all 
right to be me! 

I still do not say—and do not have 
to say—‘“I won’t ever take another 
drink.” I only need to say, “I won’t 
drink for the next 24 hours” and go 
to AA meetings to listen, to learn, to 
be reminded and encouraged. 

Do any of you, my fellow FSOs, 
think you may have a drinking prob- 
lem, too? (Like the Department, John 
Barleycorn is an equal opportunity 
employer, you know.) Only you—no 
one else—can decide. There are some 
questions to ask yourself. They have 
been distilled (the word is used ad- 
visedly) by alcoholics out of years of 
their own experience. 

—Are you drinking more now than 
last year? 

—Have you missed any time from 
work because of your drinking? 

—Have you tried to contro] your 
drinking by switching from one alco- 
holic beverage to another? 

—Do you commonly drink alone? 

—Do you want a drink “the morn- 
ing after’? 

—Have you ever had a blackout 
(loss of memory) during your drink- 
ing? 

—Has drinking caused problems in 
your home life? 

—Are you resentful if someone asks 
about your drinking? 

—Do you drink to escape worries 
or troubles? 

—Do you feel guilty or remorsefu' 
after drinking? 

—Have you had financial problems 
because of your drinking? 

—Do you envy people who car 
drink without getting into trouble? 

—Do you drink to build up self- 
confidence? 

—Have you failed to keep the prom- 
ises you have made to yourself about 
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controlling or cutting down on your 
drinking? 

—Do you tend to get “extra” 
drinks at a party because you did not 
get enough? 

—Has drinking caused you to have 
difficulties sleeping? 

—Do you crave a drink at a def- 
inite time every day? 

—Do you commonly take a drink to 
fortify yourself before facing an un- 
pleasant situation? 

—Do you commonly drink more at 
a party than you had intended or ex- 
pected? 

—Have you ever felt you could do 
more with your life if you did not 
drink? 

If you’ve answered three of these 
with a “yes,” you have alcoholic ten- 
dencies and should discuss this mat- 
ter with someone who is knowledge- 
able. (If the word “alcoholic” bugs 
you at first, don’t say it. Say you have 
a drinking problem.) [ll be glad 
to talk with you—anonymously, of 
course. I’m in Washington. I have 
given my name to the Department’s 
Administrator of the Alcohol Abuse 
Program in the Medical Division (tel- 
ephone 632-1843 or 632-8804). You 
can trust his discretion and can reach 
me through him. Or, if you prefer to 
keep it within the Department, just 
call the Alcohol Abuse Program at the 
number shown above. 

The disease is insidious and baffling 
and—make no mistake—progressive, 
incurable and fatal. IF you are alco- 
holic, the Department, which now 
takes an enlightened view, will not 
obstruct your career in any way if 
you seek help. BUT, believe me, you 
will ruin your own career and your 
whole future, if you don’t do some- 
thing about it. 

To those of my colleagues—the sub- 
stantial majority—who can drink so- 
cially and moderately without being 
or becoming alcoholic, I say, “Skol! 
Salud! Prosit! A Votre Sante! Bot- 
toms Up!” I'll drink right along with 
you—but make mine ginger ale! 


GUIDE TO PERSONNEL COUNSELING 


State Department employees, at home and abroad, have available the 
services of the Office of Personnel to assist them in decisions affecting 
career development: counseling, training and assignments. Employees 
are encouraged to communicate with the appropriate counseling officer 
to discuss these or related subjects. It is suggested that readers detach 
this information and use it for reference in seeking assistance from the 


Office of Personnel. Updated information will be published regularly in 
the NEWSLETTER. 


For Civil Service and other personnel who are not 
subject to worldwide assignment 


Civil Service Counseling and Assignments Division (CA/CS), Chief, 
Samuel C. Mitchell, Jr., Room 2421, Extension 20485. 


For Foreign Service pesonnel subject to worldwide 
assignment 
Foreign Service Counseling and Assignments Division (CA/FS), Chief, 


Arthur I. Wortzel, Room 2328, Extension 28312. The chart below shows 
your individual counselor. 








For personnel 
in classes... 
FSO/R/ 
RU 


With functional 


specialty... Your counselor is... 


Fss 





Administrative 





1&2 Herbert Gordon 
AF/SCA/S/H/L 
Diplomats-in- 
Residence, Senior 
Training, and 
Details 


Alan W. Ford, 
EA/ARA/INR/CU/ 
M/USIA/ACDA/PM 


Christopher Squire, 
EUR/NEA/EB/ 
10/PA/Labor/ 
Commerce/SCI 


James N. Leaken 23438 
Robert Bishton 23333 
William M. Kerrigan 29764 
Donald R. Norland 29776 


Administrative 
Consular 
Economic/Commercial 
Political (inc. Labor) 


Charles R. Bowers 23439 
Ann Campbell 23332 
N. Shaw Smith 29765 
Kennedy Cromwell 29776 


Consular 
Economic/Commercial 
Political (inc. Labor) 


Administrative 
Consular 
Economic/Commercial 
Political (inc. Labor) 


Nicholas S. Baskey 
Ann Campbell 
N. Shaw Smith 
Samuel B. Bartlett 


23439 
23332 
29765 
29776 





Chief, Junior Officers 
Administrative 
Consular 
Economic/Commercial 
Political (inc. Labor) 
Mustang Program 


David Dean 
Taylor E. Clear 
Daniel Welter 
Edward Stumpf 
E. Gib Lanpher 
Mary E. Swope 


27691 
27691 
27691 
27691 
27691 
27691 





Secretaries 
Secretaries 
Secretaries 


Margaret Cooney 
Margaret McArdle 
Katherine M. White 


29526 
22054 
22054 





C&R Personnel 
C&R Personnel 


Joseph Paciorka 
Robert M. Feathers 


28136 
28137 





Questionnaire Provides Information on 
Job Opportunities for FS Wives Overseas 


Foreign Service wives are finding 
that it is possible to work while over- 
seas—not many of them, not in a full 
range of professional positions, not 
always with great ease in finding the 
spots for which they feel themselves 
best qualified—but still, at many 
posts they are working. Limited statis- 
tics gathered by the Association of 
American Foreign Service Women and 
FSI’s Workshop for Foreign Service 
Families, from about a third of U.S. 
embassies, tend to bear this out. 

Details come from a questionnaire 
sent out last summer, under auspices 
of the AAFSW and the Family Work- 
shop, to the wives of U.S. ambassa- 
dors at about 110 embassies, asking 
for information about work oppor- 
tunities for Foreign Service wives. 
Six questions were posed: 

1. How many wives, if any, are 
working, at what sorts of paid jobs in- 
side the mission, as well as outside. 

2. Is a work permit needed for 
employment outside the mission? 

3. Can senior wives also work? 

4. Do working wives enhance or 
impair the U.S. image? 

5. What sorts of volunteer work 
are American wives involved in? 

6. How is this volunteer effort 
viewed in the host country? 

Although only a third of the posts 
have responded so far, the replies are 
interestingly varied. They are also in 
extraordinary demand at the Work- 
shop for Foreign Service Families, 
where women with assignments abroad 
are eager to read firsthand what 
women at their future post are find- 
ing worthwhile. To satisfy this inter- 
est, the replies are being made part of 
the country folders maintained at the 
Workshop for FSI students. 

On the basis of 34 replies received 
to date, representing all major geo- 
graphic areas and varying post sizes, 
a few generalizations can be haz- 
arded, pending correction when a 
broader data base is available. 

First of all, it is obvious that each 
post is unique. Customs of the host 
country as they pertain to the educa- 
tion and professional employment of 
women, the general political climate, 
legal restrictions on foreigners, pre- 
vailing attitudes towards the United 
States—all set the parameters on 
work opportunities, paid or volunteer. 

At posts behind the Iron Curtain, 
for example, diplomatic wives have 
virtually no opportunity to be em- 
ployed outside the mission in any 


capacity. In some former colonial 
states, the involvement of Westerners 
in national affairs is so sensitive that, 
again, no chance of professional em- 
ployment or volunteer activity is con- 
ceivable. In many of the advanced in- 
dustrialized nations, state programs 
fulfill the function of traditional vol- 
unteer organizations, while restrictive 
professional qualifications eliminate 
most job possibilities for foreigners, 
particularly in such fields as medicine 
and law. And in most countries of the 
world, national interest limits the use 
of foreigners in any job that can be 
satisfactorily performed by a host na- 
tional. 

A further discouragement to hold- 
ing a job overseas, even when there 
are no legal barriers, is the lower level 
of salaries. This may be compounded 
by questions of possible loss of diplo- 
matic immunity or liability for local 
income taxes. 


Despite these limitations, a surpris- 
ing number of American diplomatic 
wives do work, either at a salary or as 
volunteers. The percentage of wives 
gainfully employed at the 34 respond- 
ing posts ranges from none to 66, with 
the mean close to 20 percent. This 
statistic is deceptive, however, because 
of the large number of small posts 
reporting. More accurate is the statistic 
comparing the number of women em- 
ployed with the total number of 
women covered by the question- 
naire replies that gave specific figures. 
Of 1,346 women, 187 are listed as 
engaged full-time or part-time in paid 
employment, or roughly 14 percent. 

What sorts of jobs do these wives 
hold? The vast majority are teaching 
positions with the American or inter- 
national school or clerical or adminis- 
trative jobs with the U.S. mission. 
Specific mission jobs mentioned, apart 
from positions held by wives who are 
Foreign Service officers, were secretary, 
commissary manager or cashier, recep- 
tionist, nurse, translator, personnel 
assistant, editorial writer, transcriber, 
and teletype operator. School jobs, in 
addition to teaching positions, were 
bus pool operator, secretary, nurse, 
business manager, and librarian. 

The lesser number of jobs outside 
the mission specifically named include 
music teacher, dance teacher, airline 
employee, proofreader, urban planner, 
university book buyer, interior de- 
signer, model, photographer, re- 
searcher, editor and university profes- 


sor, and, on repeated counts, teacher 
of English in a national school or bus- 
iness firm. 

Work permits are described as an 
important obstacle in most parts of 
the world. Only four out of 34 posts 
report total legal freedom for diplo- 
matic wives to seek employment. A few 
posts are reported as relaxed in en- 
forcing permit requirements for diplo- 
matic dependents. Some are said to 
make a general exception for educa- 
tional and cultural jobs. The remain- 
der are characterized as strict in re- 
quiring permits. 

On the subject of whether the wife 
of an Ambassador, DCM, Consul 
General, Counselor or other senior of- 
ficial could successfully combine repre- 
sentational responsibilities, family ob- 
ligations, and a job, most replies indi- 
cate that such a role would be difficult 
for an Ambassador’s wife (if not im- 
possible, particularly at a large post) 
and probably also for the DCM’s wife. 
The right of every wife, however, 
whatever her husband’s rank, to make 
an individual choice, is stoutly de- 
fended. 

The image working wives project is 
reported to depend to a great degree 
on the individual, yet virtually every 
reply comments that the working wife 
enhances the U.S. image. The con- 
census seems to be that the American 
diplomatic wife who is able (or, for 
financial reasons, has) to work, wants 
to work, has the Ambassador’s per- 
mission to work, and is able to do so 
without neglecting her children is an 
asset: she extends American contacts; 
she increases her understanding of the 
country; she reflects a realistic picture 
of the importance of women in the 
American work force (over 40 percent 
as of 1970). 

Several posts point out, however, 
that it is incumbent on wives to seek 
jobs which do not seem “undignified” 
to the host country and which do not 
take needed employment from a host 
national. In summary, the responding 
posts feel wives need to plan their ac- 
tivities with an awareness of the cul- 
tural expectations of the country 
where they reside. 

Several responses mention work— 
paid or volunteer—as an essential an- 
tidote to atrophy of the mind and to 
poor morale caused by feelings of lon- 
liness, boredom, isolation, and neglect 
by husbands overfocused on their own 
professional interests. On the other 
hand, one correspondent comments on 
the waste of an overseas tour if it is 
spent exclusively behind a typewriter. 
After all, she notes, each post can offer 
rich opportunities for personal growth 
and international experience. 
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On the question of volunteer activ- 
ity, the same disparity of situations 
among posts is evident. The respond- 
ing Iron Curtain and half of the re- 
sponding African posts report that vol- 
unteer work is impossible because of 
official disapproval by the host gov- 
ernment. Latin American post replies, 
on the other hand, indicate that vol- 
unteer work is useful. On count (and 
with such a limited sampling results 
are inconclusive), an equal number of 
posts consider volunteer work to be 
undesirable or only marginally rele- 
vant as do those considering it useful 
or very important. 

In many replies, volunteer work is 
discussed in terms of its importance 
to the volunteer rather than its public 
relations value to the mission. In ad- 
dition there is general agreement that 
the choice to perform volunteer ac- 


Amb. Martin To Speak at 
February AAFSW Meeting 


Ambassador Edwin M. Martin, who 
served as Deputy Chief of the U.S. 
Delegation to the recent World Food 
Conference in Rome, will report on 
that conference at a luncheon meeting 
of the Association of American For- 
eign Service Women at Ft. Lesley J. 
McNair on February 4. 

Members who wish more informa- 
tion on the luncheon—which will be 
held a week earlier than the usual 
date—may call or visit the AAFSW 
Desk in the Housing Office, Room 
1244, 632-3573. Reservations may be 
made by filling out tne coupon in the 
current AAFSW Newsletter. 

The January 14 meeting in the 
Benjamin Franklin Room featured a 
discussion on the U.S. citizen as seen 
through the eyes of the world. 

Scheduled to speak were four for- 
eign correspondents—Stephen Barber 
of the London Daily Telegraph, Adel- 
bert de Segonzac of France Soir, Yukio 
Matsuyama of Asahi Shimbun, and 
Dr. Jan Reifenberg of the Frank- 
furter Allegemaine Zeitung. All four 
have had considerable experience in 
the United States. 

The December 1 meeting of the 
AAFSW highlighted a program of 
festival music arranged by Mrs. Al- 
berta Thomas for the members and 
their foreign guests. 

The program included traditional 
songs of Japan as well as Christmas 
songs by Mrs. Thomas. 

The program was given form, and 
the Japanese music was explained by 
Mrs. Marguerite Jones, who discussed 
international Christmas customs and 
their origins. 
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tivity is totally an individual one and 
that no judgment of a wife’s contri- 
bution to the American community 
should be made by peers or officials 
on the basis of whether she is active 
in volunteer activities. One report, es- 
pecially, emphasizes that wives who 
feel they are too needed by their chil- 
dren or husbands to become involved 
in outside interests should be strongly 
supported. 


THE LIsT of volunteer activities com- 
piled from the responses received to 
date include Scouts, school and 
church activities, English conversation 
groups, nursing, teaching, reading to 
the blind, working with orphans, re- 
tarded children or mental patients, vis- 
iting the elderly, Meals on Wheels, 
restoration of artifacts at a national 
museum, thrift shops, family plan- 


ning programs, day care centers, and 
helping to provide dental care for 
underprivileged children. 

Until all posts have replied, no sum- 
mary can be legitimately made. None- 
theless, it is evident from the prelim- 
inary responses that a wider range of 
jobs is available to wives today as 
compared to ten years ago. It would 
appear, too, that the degree of any 
individual’s involvement outside her 
home still depends on circumstances 
at the post, her understanding with 
her husband about her relation to 
his representational obligations, the 
availability of child care, and her in- 
ner needs. The one generalization that 
can be safely made is that most wives 
are conscious that they form part of 
the U.S. image abroad and diligently 
strive to improve it in diverse and fre- 
quently creative ways. 


AT MUSIC FESTIVAL—Performers at AAFSW’s Christmas program included, left to 
right, Mrs. Kazuko Futagami, pianist; Mrs. Hiroko Kijimi, singer; and Mrs. Tazuko 
Wakatsuki, singer and arranger of the Japanese part of the program. 
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DEPARTMENT ISSUES NEW DIRECTIVES 


All directives of the Department are on 
file in Bureau and Post administrative 
offices, where they may be referred to by 
interested employees. Departmental per- 
sonnel assigned to other agencies may re- 
quest copies of these or other issuances 
from the Distribution Section of PBR by 
telephoning extension 22536. Recently is- 
sued directives follow: 


Personnel 


Abu Dhabi, United Arab Emirates, and 
Islamabad, Pakistan, have been designated 
as unhealthful posts. Asuncién, Paraguay, 
has been redesignated as an unhealthful 
post. These designations and redesignation 
became effective on March 18, 1974. (TL: 
PER-388) 

AID regulations regarding local employ- 
ees, which were previously issued in sepa- 
rate AID Manual Orders, are now pub- 
lished in 3 FAM 900. These additions in- 
cluded employment by personal service 
contract (PSC) and employment of third- 
country nationals (TCN’s). Chapter 900 
will constitute AID’s forthcoming Hand- 
book 31, Foreign National Personnel. 

Some changes made in chapter 900 were: 
a definition for a periodic step increase 
has been added; certain medical benefits 
which local employees are not eligible for 
under the Foreign Service Act have been 
added; and the working for the establish- 
ment of longevity rates for step increases 
in the posts’ local compensation plans has 
been revised for clarity. (Uniform State/ 
AID/USIA TL: PER-389) 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary for Med- 
ical Services is now responsible for order- 
ing a special medical examination of any 
employee or dependent whenever such an 
examination is warranted. The following 
increased or additional reimbursements for 
medical examinations conducted in the 
United States became effective on January 
28, 1974: Medical examination for children 
under 12 years of age has been increased 
from $15 to $25; and the examination may 
now include urinalysis. The full cost of 
immunizations authorized to be performed 
by private physicians is also reimbursable; 
routine medical examinations not in excess 
of $60; and electrocardiogram $25; addi- 
tional tests required by an examining 
physician for reasonable charge; and a 
female detection test, $10. 

These increased and additional reim- 
bursements are allowable for medical 
examinations taken by employees, spouses, 
and children 12 years and over when they 
are conducted at private medical facilities 
located more than 25 miles from the near- 
est U.S. Government medical facility, or 
if an appointment for an examination at 
the medical facility cannot be obtained 
within 5 calendar days. (Uniform State/ 
AID/USIA TL: PER-390) 

Precepts were issued for the 1974 Special 
Review Panel which convened in November 
1974, at Washington, D.C. The Panel re- 
viewed, in accordance with the provisions 


of 3 FAM 732.3b(1), the performance 


records and related documents of Foreign 
Service officers subject to involuntary re- 
tirement under the provisions of 3 FAM 
732.3a. (FAMC-—689) 


General 


The designation of equal employment 
opportunity counselor was added to the 
list of principal designations of officers to 
perform specific functions. This designee 
is responsible for counseling any aggrieved 
employee or applicant for employment who 
believes that employee or applicant has 
been discriminated against because of race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin and 
for attempting to resolve, on an informal 
basis, any matter of discrimination before 
a formal complaint may be filed. (TL: 
GEN-167) 

On November 12, 1974, diplomatic re- 

lations between the United States and the 
Democratic and Popular Republic of 
Algeria were resumed. On the same date, 
the U.S. Interests Section of the Swiss 
Embassy, Algiers, Democratic and Popular 
Republic of Algeria, was redesignated the 
American Embassy, Algiers. Richard B. 
Parker was designated as Chargé d’Affaires 
ad interim. (FAMC-690) 
A checklist for Foreign Affairs Manual 
Circulars current through FAMC-—689, 
dated November 8, 1974, has been issued. 
(FAMC-691 ) 


General Services 


Changes made in Uniform State/AID 
USIA Foreign Service Travel Regulations 
now require an employee to repay travel 
expenses for advance return travel of 
family members to the United States when 
a change of dependency status cancels the 
eligibility of those members to return at 
Government expense. A divorce or an 
annulment before an employee is issued 
travel orders no longer cancels the eligi- 
bility of dependents for return travel to 
the United States. 

The deductible required on emergency 
visitation travel has been reduced to $175, 


SANTO DOMINGO—Ambassador Robert 
A. Hurwitch, right, recently presented 
the Superior Honor Award to Leonardo 
Neher, Counselor for Political Affairs, 
for his outstanding achievements in the 
conception, planning and execution of 
American drought and famine relief ef- 
forts in the Republic of Chad while 
serving as Deputy Chief of Mission. 


$125 or $75 in accordance with the pro- 
visions of 3 FAM. (Uniform State/AID/ 
USIA FSTR TL:GS-200) 

A cross reference to the 6 FAH listing 
of posts authorized a consumables allow- 
ance has been provided. When consumables 
are shipped under this allowance, the em- 
ployee must see to it that their weight is 
recorded separately from the weight of 
household effects. 

The period in applying the three months 
of storage available to employees who 
separate from the service is now more flex- 
ible. The three months can now be applied 
to the storage when it occurs as long as 
this is within the overall time limitation 
of the travel authorization. (Uniform State/ 
AID/USIA FSTR TL:GS-201) 

The notation on travel orders of an 
employee entitled to duty-free entry of 
effects into the United States will now in- 
clude the phrase that the “employee has 
completed an assignment of extended duty 
abroad.” If an employee is returning to a 
post for another tour of duty after home 
leave, the notation will include the state- 
ment that the travel orders are for “statu- 
tory leave prior to return for a new 
assignment to extended duty at an over- 
seas post.” Section 168.3-2 of 6 FAM 
regarding special conditions for duty-free 
entry of foreign official gifts into the 
United States has been deleted. A more 
comprehensive regulation concerning gifts 
and decorations from foreign governments 
is now in 3 FAM 621. 

The Treasury Department regulation 
formerly published in 19 CFR 10.26a pro- 
viding for free entry of personal and house- 
hold effects of persons in the service of the 
United States and their dependents has 
been revised and is now in 19 CFR 148.74. 
(Uniform State/AID/USIA FSTR TL: 
GS-202) 

The following revisions in 6 FAH have 
made: 

New posts have been added to the list 
of posts in FAH—161.4 which authorized 
an additional allowance for shipment of 
consumables. 

The following posts were added to the 
list of posts to which through bills of lad- 
ing service should not be used as a method 
of shipping household goods or personal 
effects: Ciudad Juarez, Mexico; La Paz, 
Bolivia; and San’a, Yemen Arab Republic. 

A copy of the packing list must now be 
attached to the airwaybill concerned. 

Form 382, Notice of Shipment of Effects, 
and form 382A, Notice of Shipment of 
Effects—Residence-to-Residence Method, 
have been revised. 

Khartoum, Sudan, is added to the list 
of posts that require motor vehicles be 
boxed. 

The designated storage location for 
Brasilia, Brazil, has been changed from 
commercial storage facilities available at 
post to Baltimore. Port Louis, Mauritius, 
was added to the list. 

AID property disposal officers are re- 
quired to send a copy of the excess prop- 
erty listings to AID, Washington for in- 
formation and appropriate action. (Uni- 
form State/AID/USIA Procedures & 
Guides TL:GS—H-70) 
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A GUIDE TO ALLOWANCES 


The Post Differential 


By James Stromayer, Director, Allowances Staff 


About 200 U.S. Government posts in foreign areas are 
classified as “hardship” locations. Federal civilian employ- 
ees serving at those posts receive a taxable increase in pay 
amounting to 10, 15, 20 or 25 percent of their basic 
salary. 

At times critics have suggested that a dart board and a 
crystal ball were the Department’s principal tools for 
administering the post differential program. This article 
takes strong issue with that view as it discusses the “true” 
differential system, its background and features and the 
techniques developed to evaluate and classify diverse en- 
vironments abroad. 


Legal basis and importance of post differential 


Originally limited to Foreign Service Staff employees 
only, post differential was first authorized by the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946. It provided for payment of differ- 
ential at posts characterized by— 

extraordinarily difficult living conditions, 

excessive physical hardship, or 

notably unhealthful living conditions. 

In 1955 an amendment extended differential to Foreign 
Service officers on the basis of equity as most other civilian 
employees serving Government agencies abroad had by 
then acquired eligibility through separate legislation. The 
Overseas Differentials and Allowances Act of 1960 
brought all eligible civilian employees of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in foreign areas under a single legislative author- 
ity for post differential. This law (5 U.S.C. 5925) provides 
for differential pay “. . . on the basis of conditions of 
environment which differ substantially from conditions of 
environment in the continental United States and warrant 
additional pay as a recruitment and retention incen- 
tive. ...” 

The language of the 1960 law is less concrete than that 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, but in intent it retains 
the notion of extraordinarily difficult living conditions as 
compared with those in the United States as the basis for 
assessing the differential status of a post abroad. 

In authorizing differential pay, Congress tacitly recog- 
nized that posts where living conditions constitute unusual 
hardships for Americans may be no less important to our 
national interest than more comfortable places. Since then 
post differential has become the single most important 


This is the fourth in a series of articles describing the 
various allowances established by the Department of State 
for Federal civilian employees serving abroad. 

R. Reed Stormer, Chief, Standards and Differential 
Branch, made many helpful contributions to this article. 
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tool the Government has in attracting and retaining high- 
caliber personnel to serve overseas at hardship posts. It 
has a profound impact on morale—and hence performance 
—of thousands of employees abroad and is a significant 
expense for many Government agencies with overseas 
employees. 


What is a hardship? 


How are environments which differ “substantially” 
from the continental United States to be described, an- 
alyzed and measured? Arguments abound between one 
person’s curse and another’s salvation. Betty’s blissful soli- 
tude is Jane’s miserable isolation. Some like it hot, some 
like it cold. 

In the years up to 1950-51, the Department wrestled 
with the concepts of extraordinarily difficult living condi- 
tions, physical hardships and unhealthful conditions in 
developing a system of measurement and evaluation. A 
post differential questionnaire emerged with about 85 
questions to be completed by employees at hardship posts 
around the world; a set of standards was established for 
measuring information reported; point scores were as- 
signed for varying degrees of hardship; thresholds were 
established for rates of differential of 10, 15, 20 or 25 
percent of basic salary, the last being the legal maximum 
no matter how unhealthful or depressing the place might 
be for an American. 

This system worked reasonably well for twenty years 
with few changes. By 1971, however, it became obvious 
to the Department that some updating was needed. A 
General Accounting Office report in 1971 also urged a 
review of the differential system. Conditions had changed: 
housing and preventive health care were better, but per- 
sonal security was far less certain. Air conditioning was in, 
but violence was on the up. Because of changing environ- 
mental conditions, the 1950 standards had become more 
difficult to apply accurately. 


Inter-Agency Task Force updates differential 
system for the '70’s 


For over a year in 1972-73 an Inter-Agency Task Force 
on Post Differential reviewed the system to adapt it to the 
°70’s. The Task Force included representatives of State, 
AID, USIA, CIA and DOD and was comprised of geo- 
graphic bureau administrators, specialists in security and 
personnel, medical doctors including a psychiatrist, and 
representatives of staff, support and officer corps. 

The Task Force reflected in depth on the peculiarities 
and hardships of various foreign environments and how 
they differed from living conditions in the United States. 
In their final report, they retained most of the concepts 





of the earlier system while restyling and amplifying them. 
In addition, they introduced a good deal more sophistica- 
tion in the description and assessment of isolation, medical 
care, disease effects on Americans, general sanitation, po- 
litical violence, crime and harassment. 

The report of the Task Force was approved by the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Management in August 
1973. Since then all differential posts of State and all 
other agencies have been subject to a re-evaluation under 
the revised standards, weightings and thresholds established 
by the Task Force. The reassessment of more than 200 
posts, about 115 of them State posts, is 80 percent com- 
plete. Of 171 reviews conducted to mid-December, 84 
posts retained their previous differential rate, 30 were 
increased, and 57 were decreased. 


The differential questionnaire 


The current system of differential evaluation is based 
on a questionnaire (Form DS-1733) developed by the 
Task Force to be completed by posts abroad. It consists 
of 89 questions, many of them multifaceted, in 14 general 
categories. Major focus is on: 

—The physical environment including isolation, climate 
and altitude, and natural hazards; 

—Living conditions including sanitation and disease, 
medical and hospital facilities, housing, food, education, 
importation, recreation, and community facilities; and 

—Personal security and related factors including polit- 
ical violence, crime, and harassment. 

The sections on sanitation, disease, medical and hospital 
facilities must be completed or concurred in by a com- 
petent medical authority, usually the designated regional 
medical officer. 

Each general category of difficulty or hardship is sub- 
divided so that a review covers about 125 separate factors, 
many of which are further subdivided. For example, the 
single category of Isolation has 40 determinations to be 
made under the factors of geographic restrictions, environ- 
mental changes of scene, population, traffic conditions, 
official restrictions on travel, mail service, size of English- 
speaking colony and of American colony, living in com- 
pound, restrictions on social life, language restrictions and 
international, regional and local transportation. 


Departmental review of differential 
questionnaire 


To provide as objective a basis as possible for measur- 
ing data, a carefully developed point system is used as 
established by the Task Force. Each element identified 
as contributing to difficult or adverse conditions is given 
one or more point values. These elements then are com- 
pared or measured against the information reported from 
posts and the most appropriate point weights are assigned 
to individual items in the questionnaire. The total of 
points scored is then related to the cumulative point 
thresholds established for the differential percentage rates 


of 10 to 25 percent on a sort of thermometer scale. 

The system is designed with variable point spreads be- 
tween rate levels. The 10 percent level has the widest 
band of points with somewhat narrower bands for 15 
percent and 20 percent levels in order to credit a cumu- 
lative effect of an increasing number of handships. Some 
posts may score at 30 percent or possibly higher but have 
to be held to the legal 25 percent maximum. 

No single category of the 14 major categories of hard- 
ship provides a differential rate except for extreme vio- 
lence or warfare at the post. Adverse conditions must in 
most instances affect a majority of eligible personnel at the 
post before a hardship factor is credited toward a differ- 
ential. However, credit is given, for example, where local 
custom limits women’s activities whether or not women 
are a majority group at post. Because the law specifies 
that foreign conditions must differ “substantially” from 
the environment in the United States, a significant num- 
ber of weights representing hardship factors must be ac- 
cumulated before the minimum 10 percent threshold is 
reached. Thus, posts may report a number of difficult 
living conditions but not qualify in the aggregate score for 
even the 10 percent of differential. 

To enhance the objectivity of the review procedures in 
the Department each differential report is assessed inde- 
pendently by two analysts. They then reconcile their 
appraisal differences. The resulting recommendation for 
no change, increase or decrease in the existing rate of the 
post is reviewed further at least twice in the Department’s 
Allowances Staff before a proposal for a change is sub- 
mitted for action to the Assistant Secretary for Admin- 
istration. 

In addition to the basic documentation provided in the 
questionnaire, other sources of information about foreign 
locations are used, including inspection reports, classified 
surveys, post reports, general correspondence and public 
media. If ambiguity remains on certain points after cross 
checking various sources, the Department seeks clarifica- 
tion from the post. The aim is to achieve as balanced and 
complete a picture as possible about each place reviewed 
for a differential. 

The detailed standards of evaluation and the point 
scoring have not been released to the field for several 
reasons. The questionnaire itself is a detailed document 
clearly indicating all the areas or categories of hardship 
relevant to a post’s differential status. Knowledge of the 
detailed analytical material is not necessary for comple- 
tion of a factual and accurate report. Moreover, possession 
of the standards and detailed point scoring for each post 
could influence post responses to the questionnaire and 
generate long disputes between posts and the Department, 
thus impairing effective administration of the program. 


Changes in differential rates 


Posts occasionally protest a rate reduction especially 
when very little environmental change seems to have taken 
place from the previous report a year or two ago. That is 
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understandable because often employees have not wit- 
nessed in their tour the slow cumulative loss of points on 
improving conditions which accrues over several years 
and several reports. When the current report shows some 
additional improvements, thereby reducing the total score 
below the threshold for the existing differential rate, a 
reduction must be made. The comparison in such cases 
generally should be with the environment of four to eight 
years ago, not with the previous year. Needless to say, the 
Department has not to date ever received a complaint 
about an increase in the differential rate. 


Post responsibility in the system 

The agency responsible for preparing a differential re- 
port is required to seek the participation of all other 
agencies at the post and of a representative cross section of 
staff—married, single, high and low salaried, those who 
like and dislike the post. Full participation is designed to 
minimize any unintentional bias or omission of pertinent 
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detail in preparation of the report. Post differential re- 
porting from the field has generally been thorough and 
conscientious since the Task Force completed its work in 
1973. Instances of unresponsive or incomplete answers 
have decreased. A small minority of posts, however, is 
sometimes very late in submitting the differential report. 
These posts should do better, for complete reporting on 
schedule strengthens the viability and credibility of the 
differential program. 

To sum up, post differential must be administered 
prudently, impartially and equitably: 

—prudently because Congress would not tolerate pay- 
ment of differential to employees at posts where hardships 
are more apparent than real; 

—im partially because both the integrity and the viability 
of the system would be undermined if other than objec- 
tive criteria governed determination of a post’s differential 
status ; 

—equitably because both Congress and employees 
abroad have a right to expect that the same standards 
for differential should be applied even-handedly to all. 


~ 


SAIGON—Chargé d’Affaires W. J. Lehmann is shown receiving a group of young Americans during the Saigon stop of a round- 
the-world trip to publicize the MIA (Missing in Action) issue. Shown in the July 20 photo are, from the top clockwise: Chargé 
Lehmann, Kyle Cline, Brian Brooke, Debbie Pond, Sue Sember, Pattie Sheridan, Advisor; Carol Bates, Advisor; Steve Williams, 
Diana Collins, Advisor; Scott Gailen, Ann O’Conner, Group Leader; Mark Shoemaker, Dan Smith and Sue Cook. 
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MOSCOW—Minister Adolph Dubs, left, presents a Meritorious Award to Trudy 
Andrzejewski for her outstanding work performance. Also pictured are Trudy’s par- 
WASHINGTON—Assistant Secretary for ents who were visiting Moscow during a tour of the Soviet Union. 


Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs 
Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., left, presents 
a Meritorious Honor Award to Brooks 
Wrampelmeier for his work as Saudi 
Arabia Country Officer, 1969-1974. 


THE HAGUE—Ambassador Kingdon 
Gould, Jr., presents a 20-year Length of BUENOS AIRES—Ambassador Robert C. Hill, right, congratulates Administrative Of- 
Service Award to staffer Nancy J. French. _ ficer Robert Gingles while presenting him the Department's Meritorious Honor Award. 


TOKYO—Chargé d’Affaires, a.i., Thomas P. Shoesmith, fourth from right, is shown with members of the Procurement & Supply 
Unit, General Services Branch, Administrative Section, to whom he presented a Meritorious Honor Award for “‘prudent spend- 
ing of government funds . . . and honoring each request for assistance with an expert and positive approach.” 
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KABUL—Ambassador Theodore L. Eliot, Jr., recently presented the Superior Honor Award to members of the Kabul Dispensary 
for their outstanding handling of a serious accident involving five teenagers. Dr. Frank L. Pettinga displayed exemplary lead- 
ership in mobilizing all available resources in a crisis situation and all members of the Dispensary gave continuous service to 
the accident victims for over three days without regard to personal discomfort or rest. Shown at the awards ceremony 
are, front row, left to right: Dr. Richard Westmaas, Mrs. Mary Zeray, Donna Schloss, Ahmad Zia, Ambassador Eliot, Dr. Pa- 
quita Reyes, Elizabeth Wesoloski, Dr. Pettinga. Back row, left to right: Mrs. Elizabeth Glendinning, Mohd Hassan Ismaily, Thomas 


Baur, Qurban Ali, Mr. Bakhtiar, Ghulam Ali and Zamin Ali. 


YAOUNDE—Ambassador C. Robert Moore, right, congratulates Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion Gerald A. Friedman while presenting him a 20-year Service Award. 
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NAIROBI—Ambassador Anthony D. Mar- 
shall, right, presents the Meritorious 
Honor Award to Mohammad R. U. Khan 
of the Security Office. 


DUESSELDORF—in an unusual awards 
ceremony, Consul General Robert T. 
Hennemeyer, presented his wife Joan 
with a Master’s Degree earned through 
the University of Oklahoma program in 
Germany. 
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WASHINGTON—Deputy Secretary Robert 
S. Ingersoll, right, congratulates Rich- 
ard Spells, a member of the Deputy 
Secretary’s office for many years, after 
presenting him with a 35-year Length 
of Service Award. 


ACCRA—Mrs. Harry Z. Kaklikian holds the Meritorious Honor Award presented to 
her husband, right, by Chargé d’Affaires a.i. Charles M. Hanson, Jr., in a recent 
ceremony. Mr. Kaklikian is the Regional Communications Officer. 


HEIDELBERG—Gen. Michael S. Davison, 
Commander in Chief, U.S. Army, Europe 
and Seventh Army, right, congratulates 
FSO James D. Moffett, Political Ad- 
viser, after presenting him with the 
Department’s 30-year Service Award. 


i 
‘ 


GUATEMALA—Chargé d’Affaires George R. Andrews, left, recently presented the - 
Meritorious Honor Award, which included a substantial amount of cash, to Rodney PHNOM PENH—Ambassador John Gun- 
C. Chambers, pictured with members of his family, for his ‘outstanding dedication ther Dean, right, congratulates Cletis 
and highly professional performance .. . in arranging for and overseeing the W. Butler, General Services Officer, who 
installation of multiple communications facilities in the Mission’s new Chancery.” was presented a Meritorious Honor 
A similar award will go to Freeman W. Brooks, who left the post before presentation Award upon his retirement as Building 
could be made. Maintenance Supervisor. 
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OPEN FORUM PANEL 


Recent Panel Meetings 
A standing-room-only crowd of 


more than 200 State, AID, USIA, 
and ACDA employees attended CIA 
Director Colby’s off-the-record session 
with the Open Forum Panel on “The 
Intelligence Function in Foreign Pol- 
icy.” Mr. Colby defended intelligence 
activities, which he defined basically 
as collecting facts and making projec- 
tions from them, as essential to ef- 
fective policy-making. He acknowl- 
edged that the CIA’s covert activities 
have been questioned frequently, par- 
ticularly in light of changes in the 
international environment since the 
mid-1950’s. These changes have, he 
said, been accompanied by correspond- 
ing decreases in covert activities and 
the CIA is not now engaged in very 
much activity of that kind. 


Before another large audience, Un- 
der Secretary Joseph J. Sisco discussed 
U.S. policy in the Middle East in 
terms of four sets of interests: Israeli- 
Arab, intra-Arab, U.S.-USSR and 
producer-consumer. He reviewed the 
changes which resulted from the Octo- 
ber 1973 war and discussed the prog- 
ress made since then and the ae 
in which further progress may be pos- 


sible. 


Use of Dissent Channel in 1973 


The Department’s Dissent Chan- 
nel, established to encourage submis- 
sion of differing views on policy, has 
been active, though far from over- 
loaded, in 1973. Between January 1, 
1973, and mid-December, 14 mes- 
sages were received via the Dissent 
Channel, 11 from the field and 3 
from personne] serving in Washing- 
ton. Subjects covered by the authors 
ranged from detente and U.S. policy 
toward China to agricultural assistance 
programs and the public charge pro- 
vision of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

The Department and the Open 
Forum Panel wish to encourage fur- 
ther use of the Dissent Channel. In a 
future issue of the NEWSLETTER, we 
will be giving detailed information 
about how to use it. In the meantime, 
however, the basic principle is quite 
simple: If the message is by cable or 
airgram, add the caption “Dissent 
Channel”; if it is by letter or memo- 
randum, use the caption “Dissent 
Message” and address it to Winston 
Lord, Director of the Policy Planning 
Staff (S/P). Every message will be 
carefully considered and each author 
will receive a substantive reply. 
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OPEN FORUM PANEL—CIA Director William E. Colby addresses the OFP meeting 
on November 20. OFP Chairman Raymond F. Smith is at right. 


Department Reached |11% of CFC Goal 


The Department again led all Cab- 
inet Departments in the Combined 
Federal Campaign (CFC), which 
ended recently. As of January 6, it 
attained 111 percent of its goal— 
and cash, checks and pledges were 
still rolling in. 

Employees—active and _ retired— 
contributed more than $305,000 to the 
campaign. The average donation was 
$53.86. 

William P. Clements, Jr., Deputy 
Secretary of Defense and Campaign 
Chairman for the National Capita! 
Area, presented CFC’s top award to 
the Department for its outstanding 
achievement. 

The award was later presented to 
Deputy Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll 
Chairman of the Department’s CFC 
drive, by Loren E. Lawrence, Deputy 
Director of Personnel for Manage- 
ment, who served as Vice Chairman. 


The Bureau of Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs (OES) led the Department 
with 169 percent of its goal. Other 
areas which scored 100 percent or 
more were Bureau of European Af- 
fairs, 135 percent; Foreign Service 
Institute, 132 percent; Bureau of 
Public Affairs, 105 percent; Bureau 
of Inter-American Affairs, 103 per- 
cent; Bureau of Administration, 102 
percent; and Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, 100 percent. 

The Office of Congressional Rela- 
tions attained 100 percent employee 
participation in the campaign. The 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs was 
second with 98 percent. 

Mrs. Mary G. Ridgeway, PER/ 
MGT/PS, served as CFC Coordinator 
for the Department and the Foreign 
Service. She was assisted by scores of 
voluntary keymen and area chairmen. 


I am extremely pleased that the 1975 Combined 


Federal Campaign was so successful. 


The Department 


has again led all Cabinet Agencies with 106 per 


cent of its goal. 


This is an outstanding achieve- 


ment in which we can all take pride. 


As Campaign Chairman, 


I want to express my 


deep appreciation to Departmental, Foreign Service 
and retired personnel for your support in the 


campaign. 


You have greatly assisted the Department 


to continue its leading role in a program of great 
importance to our community. 


A large number of volunteers worked diligently 


in this campaign, and I take great plea 


e in con- 


gratulating everyone who made this sucgegs possible. 


Robert S. Ing 
Campaign Chaj 





Schedule of courses at FS! Department Issues 
— a es eens |«6VORNNS O8-Feeer 


The Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar 3 weeks The Department has released Vol- 
International narcotics control ==”—C—T.......vvVv©™”...™”.™©™©™”.. —._—-s une VI in the series Foreign Relations 
interagency training program of the United States for the year 
Latin America an 1948. This volume is entitled The Far 
South Asia — East and Australasia. 

Orientation 31 Two volumes on China for the year 
1948 (Volumes VII and VIII) were 
Consular training released in August and December 
Consular Course 6 _ 10 4 1973, so that the publication of Vol- 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations Correspondence Course 18 ume VI completes the issuance in the 


Nationality Law and Consular series of material on the Far East for 
Procedure Correspondence Course 18 1948 


Special Consular Services Correspondence Course 12 ’ 
- : e - The 1,379-page volume contains 


Economic and Commercial training previously unpublished documentation 

showing United States policy on many 
important topics including Nationalist 
opposition to restoration of French 
Political training rule in Indochina and Netherlands 


Systematic Political Analysis ‘uit rule in the East Indies (Indonesia) , 
The Post-Industrial Society 2 weeks as well as lengthy sections on occu- 
Quantitative Techniques in Political pation and control of Japan. 
Analysis 1 week The volume was prepared by the 
Cultural Dimension of Foeign Affairs 1 week Historical Office, Bureau of Public 
Affairs. Copies of Volume VI (De- 
Executive development ; partment of State publication 8681) 
Executive Performance Seminar 544 days may be obtained for $14.40 (domestic 
Sarneny Seapey Seminar 5S’ days postpaid). Checks or money orders 
- . _— should be made out to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents and should be 
sent to the U.S. Government Book 
Clerical skills . ’  §tore, Department of State, Wash- 


A Workshop in Basic Office Skills ington, DC. 20520. 
and Techniques 8 days 


(20 hrs.) Six Officers Qualify for 


Foreign Service Secretarial Training 3 days Language Commendation 


Communication skills Six Foreign Service officers recently 
Public Speaking 8 weeks qualified for commendation for meet- 
(24 hrs.) ing the Department’s long-range ob- 

Effective Writing jectives for language proficiency. 
(Section II—GS-9 and below) 24, weeks The objective is a proficiency of 
(12 hrs.) S-4/R-4 in one language and at least 


Orientation cae in a second. The six officers 


Departmental Officer Orientation 4 days r 
ieaentietion to the Foreign Service . eee S. S_-4 
‘ and the eee al 7 days Sa as 
1 
ee Ce ee Sace ils *” — z Eagleton, William L., Jr. 
Workshop for Foreign Service families French S-4 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 10 2 weeks Spanish = S-3 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 5 days Palazzolo, Giovanni 
Fundamentals for Foreign Service Italian S-5 
Living 2 days French S-3+ 
- - —— Perina, Rudolf Vilem 
Area studies Czech S-4 
Western Europe 2 weeks German S-3 
Eastern Europe and USSR 2 weeks French S-3 R-3 
Near East and North Africa 2 weeks Silber. Denise A. 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 2 weeks anal S-4 R-4 
South Asia 2 weeks S ‘sh S-3 R-3 
Southeast Asia 2 weeks panisn a 
Latin America 2 weeks Vandenberg, Hendrik F. 
: i Ae Dutch S-5 R-5 

Language Training. See opposite page. Spanish S-3 R-3 

German S-3 R-3+ 








Economics and Modern Diplomacy 
(Domestic) 








Junior Officer training 
Basic Course 5 weeks 
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FSI's Li Tsung-mi, 
Language Instructor 


Li Tsung-mi, the doyen of FSI lan- 
guage instructors, has been with both 
the Foreign Service and State since 
March 7, 1947, when he began teach- 
ing at the American Consulate Gen- 
eral in Peking. Although he received 
his 25-year Length of Service Award 
last year, he is still brimming with en- 
thusiasm and full of ideas about im- 
proving the language learning process. 


His connection with FSI started 
back in China when he was a student 
at the University of Nanking. He had 
begun studying agricultural economics 
at the University’s wartime location 
in Che’eng-Tu in 1943. He graduated 
in 1948 in Nanking when the univer- 
sity was once more restored to its 
home city. 


In 1947 Mr. Li went to Peking and 
taught at the American Consulate 
General Language School. The di- 
rector of the school was Howard E. 
Sollenberger, now Director of the For- 
eign Service Institute. 


The Peking school produced such 
graduates as Ambassador Edwin W. 
Martin. In 1948 Mr. Li returned to 
Nanking to finish his work at the uni- 
versity and subsequently to teach at 
the American Embassy until it closed. 

In 1950 Mr. Li went to Hong Kong 
and, after teaching at the Consulate 
General there, moved on to the 
American Embassy on Taiwan in 
1952, where he taught until the open- 
ing of the FSI Language School in 
Taichung in 1955 under Dr. Nicholas 
Bodman. Mr. Li served as Chief In- 
structor at the Chinese Language 
Field School, as it was known, until 
the end of 1956, when he came to FSI 
Washington. 

“I like to teach,” he says. “Every 
class is different from another, so I 
teach each class slightly differently 
from any other. People are different 
and it is necessary to respect their dif- 
ferences, but at the same time I try to 
persuade them to do things correctly 
as I see it as a teacher. They each have 
their own way of learning, but we try 
to get them to proceed in an orderly 
and scientific way. 

“We begin with sounds and empha- 
size speaking. The writing comes later. 
Grammatically, Chinese is easier than 
English, I feel, and if you once under- 
stand the Chinese ‘universals,’ the Chi- 
nese way of thinking, it is not hard at 
all. We try to keep it from becoming 
heavy labor. 

“Before starting a course, a student, 
ideally, should have a week or ten 
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days learning to understand the Eng- 
lish and Chinese language similarities 
and perhaps do some contrastive an- 
alysis exercises with Chinese and Eng- 
lish. Once you have the ‘Cosmological 
View,’ all goes well.” 


Language Training 


Program 


Asked whether tone isn’t a difficult 
feature for Americans, he responded: 

“Tt is, but a good student can mas- 
ter it in two months, although it can 
take as long as three. Then it becomes 
natural.” 

As to how today’s students compare 
with the ones of past years: “They 
are as good as ever. Perhaps a little 
more outspoken and independent, but 
they are as good.” 

Why has he maintained his connec- 
tion with FSI so long? 

“T have had offers from universities, 
but I turned them down. Up until a 
year or so ago, Mr. Sollenberger was 
still my supervising linguist and it was 
always like the days in Peking. I feel 
that this is my home.” 

Mr. Li is presently working on his 
doctorate in Linguistics at George- 
town University and expects to take 
his comprehensives next fall. 


The Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Program offers employees a 
wide variety of plans and options 
from which to choose. This gives each 
employee an opportunity to select the 
type and level of coverage that best 
fits his or her needs. 


Length of Course 





Intensive language training 


Arabic (Modern Standard) 
Arabic (Eastern) 

Arabic (in Beirut) 
Bulgarian 

Chinese (Cantonese) 
Chinese (Standard) 
Farsi (Iranian Persian) 
French 

German 

Greek 

Hungarian 

Indonesian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Japanese (in Yokohama) 
Polish 

Portuguese 

Romanian 

Russian 


Vietnamese 


Early morning language classes 


Spanish 


21 months 

24 weeks 

15 months 

24/44 months 

24 weeks 

24 weeks 

24/44 weeks 

20 weeks 

20 weeks 

24 weeks 

24 weeks 

32 weeks 

20 weeks 

24 weeks 

12/18 months 

24 weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 


weeks 
weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 


MLAT score of 50 or better or previous language experience required for beginners (see Early 


Morning Announcement for details). 


Beginners not accepted for Russian. Tested S—-1-+ or better required. 





Miss Watson Receives Luther |. Replogle 
Award for Management Improvement 


Barbara M. Watson, who served for 
more than six years as Administrator 
of the Bureau of Security and Consu- 
lar Affairs, was presented the Luther 
I. Replogle Award for Management 
Improvement by Acting Secretary 
Robert S. Ingersoll at a ceremony in 
his office on December 13. 

Miss Watson, who left her post on 
December 31, was cited for “outstand- 
ing achievements as Administrator of 
the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs which have increased the ef- 
fectiveness of the Department of State 
in fulfilling its foreign affairs respon- 
sibilities.” 

The Replogle Award—$1,500 and 
a certificate signed by Secretary Kis- 
singer—was established in 1973 by 
Ambassador (Ret.) Luther I. Replo- 
gle, who served as U.S. envoy to Ice- 
land from August 1969 to September 
1972. It is awarded annually to the 
person who most effectively contrib- 
utes to sound management in the De- 
partment. The first and only other 


recipient of the award, presented on 
July 27, 1973, was Theodore L. Eliot, 
Jr., who is now Ambassador to 
Afghanistan. 

In presenting the award Deputy 
Secretary Ingersoll warmly praised 
Miss Watson’s distinguished career 
and her many achievements in the 
Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs. 

Attending the ceremony were Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Replogle; Grace 
E. Watson, Miss Watson’s sister; 
Garner J. Cline, Associate General 
Counsel, House Committee on the 
Judiciary; Theodore E. Brown, Spe- 
cial Assistant, Bureau of Technical 
Assistance, AID; Director General 
Nathaniel Davis and other Depart- 
ment officials; and many of Miss 
Watson’s colleagues in SCA. 

Miss Watson was nominated for 
the Replogle Award by Dorothy W. 
Stansbury, of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, Vice Pres- 
ident for State of the Women’s Action 


Sd 


Organization, and Mr. Brown, for the 
Thursday Luncheon Group. 

In their nomination statement they 
pointed out that as Administrator of 
SCA Miss Watson: 

“Improved consular facilities and 
service to the public; introduced bet- 
ter procedures, including computer- 
ized visa and passport hookups for 
increased security and _ efficiency; 
achieved better career opportunities 
for consular officers, a strengthened 
cone system and opportunities for 
more broadened assignments; obtained 
recognition of ‘consular interest 
posts’; encouraged the introduction 
of a mid-career consular management 
course; successfully supported more 
extensive training for senior consular 
officers; and established a closer and 
better system of communications be- 
tween the field and the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs. 

“Miss Watson gave dynamic lead- 
ership to the Department’s activities 
implementing the recommendation of 
the Secretary’s Travel Facilitation 
Committee arrangements that _first- 
class post offices should accept pass- 
port applications; was instrumental in 
the passage of legislation which per- 
mitted fiancees to come into the 
United States for marriages and legis- 
lation that permitted high ranking 
employees to transfer to the United 
States and continue working for the 
same company that employed them 
abroad; developed a drug warning 
program to alert Americans, and par- 
ticularly young people of the penalties 
they would face in violating foreign 
drug laws; and has worked diligently 
to eliminate unnecessary or redundant 
activities and to hasten the introduc- 
tion of automatic data processing and 
other labor-saving techniques in the 
visa field. 

“In her eight years with the Bu- 
reau,’ the nomination continued, 
“Miss Watson has given SCA out- 
standing professional leadership in 
administering the Immigration and 
Nationality Act fairly and in a hu- 
manitarian manner. An able and ex- 
perienced lawyer when she first came 
to SCA, Miss Watson has since be- 
come a leading consular professional 
and a recognized expert in the field 
of immigration law.” 

Miss Watson joined the Department 
in July 1966 as Special Assistant to 
the Deputy Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration. She was designated Dep- 
uty Administrator of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs in Oc- 


CITED—Barbara M. Watson, then Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs, holds the Replogle Award and the check for $1,500 as Acting Secre- 
tary Robert S. Ingersoll, center, and Ambassador (Ret.) and Mrs. Luther |. Replogle 
join in the applause at the ceremony in Mr. Ingersoll’s office. 


tober 1966. She served as Acting 
Administrator of SCA in 1967-68 and 
was named Administrator in August 


1968. 
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First John Jacob Rogers Award Goes to 
Special Assistant Philander P. Claxton 


The Department presented the 
first John Jacob Rogers Award to 
Philander P. Claxton, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State for 
Population Matters, at a retirement 
ceremony in the Thomas Jefferson 
Room on December 3. Mr. Claxton 
retired at the end of December after 
more than 36 years of distinguished 
government service. 

The new award was presented by 
Director General Nathaniel Davis, 
who read the following citation: 

“In recognition of an outstanding 
career in the Department of State in 
positions of significant responsibility 
over many years. From a key policy- 
making role in the reconstruction of 
Occupied Areas after World War II, 
your career advanced to important 
jobs in Congressional Relations, in 
the field of the security treaties of the 
1950’s and the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962, and to Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State. 

“After attending the Senior Sem- 
inar, you served as a member of the 
Multilateral Force negotiating team 
and other trouble-shooting assign- 
ments. 


“As Special Assistant to the Secre- 


MANILA—Kenneth W. Newlin, Telecommunications Technician at the Regional Relay 
Facility, is shown with his daughter Debbie after they recently soloed—within hours 
of each other—at Clark Air Base’s Aero Club. It was the first time on Clark Air Base 
that such an event took place. 
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tary for Population Matters since 
1966, you have led the US. effort to 
create a worldwide attack on the un- 
precedented population growth 
which has burdened many countries. 
Your efforts have contributed to 
worldwide interest in this problem, 
and resulted in your playing a major 
role in the World Population Con- 
ference and the designation by the 
United Nations of 1974 as World 
Population Year.” 

The award, which was established 
in this 50th anniversary year of the 
founding of the modern Foreign 
Service of the United States, honors 
the late Representative Rogers, of 
Lowell, Mass. It is conferred on re- 
tiring career employees of any rank 
or pay plan, below the rank of As- 
sistant Secretary or Ambassador, 
who, over a period of 25 years or 
more, have performed with “unusual 
dedication and distinction.” 

Recipients receive a medal, a lapel 
emblem and a certificate signed by 
the Director General of the Foreign 
Service. 

Mr. Claxton also received an auto- 


graphed photograph of President 
Ford at the ceremony. 
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Congressman Rogers is popularly 
known as the “Father” of the mod- 
ern Foreign Service—as author of the 
act of May 24, 1924, which exten- 
sively reorganized and improved the 
Diplomatic Corps. 

Speakers at the award presentation 
included Secretary Caspar W. Wein- 
berger of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare; Deputy Un- 
der Secretary for Management L. 
Dean Brown; Ambassador (Ret.) 
James W. Riddleberger, President of 
Diplomatic and Consular Offficers, 
Retired (DACOR), and _ other 
leaders. 

Mr. Claxton, who has served as 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Population Matters since 1966, has 
been the principal adviser to the Sec- 
retary and to the White House on 
population matters. 

He was a member of the President’s 
Commission on Population and Fam- 
ily Planning in 1968. He also has rep- 
resented the United States Govern- 
ment at many international confer- 
ences on population matters. 


General W. H. Draper Dies 


General William H. Draper, 80, 
U.S. Representative on the United 
Nations Population Commission, died 
at his home in Naples, Fla., on 
December 26. 

General Draper also served as head 
of the Population Crisis Committee 
and member of the Governing Board 
of the International Planned Parent- 
hood Federation at the time of his 
death. 

A soldier, diplomat, businessman 
and administrator, General Draper 
was a Representative on the U.S. 
Delegation to the World Population 
Conference in Bucharest in August 
1974. Earlier, at the end of World 
War II, he served as General Lucius 
Clay’s Economic Adviser in Germany. 

General Draper later served as 
Assistant Secretary and Under Secre- 
tary of the Army; U.S. Special Repre- 
sentative in Europe, with personal 
rank of Ambassador, 1952-53; and 
head of President Eisenhower’s Com- 
mission to review the Mutual Security 
Program. His report, the “Draper 
Commission Report,” contained the 
first public recommendation to the 
U.S. Government to provide assis- 
tance to developing countries for 
family planning programs. 

He leaves his wife, Eunice; a son, 
William; two daughters, Katie Haim- 
baugh of Columbia, S.C., and Doro- 
thy Hawkins, of Pittsburgh, six 
grandchildren and three great grand- 
children. 





R. Douglas Stuart, 88; 
Former Envoy to Canada 


R. Douglas Stuart, Sr., 88, who 
served as Ambassador to Canada from 
1953 to 1956, died at his home in 
Lake Forest, Ill., on January 5. 

Ambassador Stuart began his career 
with the Quaker Oats Company in 
1906 and rose to be Chairman of the 
Board. After his tour in Ottawa he 
returned to Quaker Oats and retired 
from the company in 1962. 

Mr. Stuart served as a Republican 
National Committeeman from Illinois 
from 1948 to 1953 and from 1964 
until recently. He also was active in 
many civic and business organizations. 

He leaves his widow, the former 
Harriet McClure, of the home ad- 
dress, 528 Mayflower Ave., Lake For- 
est, Ill. 60045; a son, Robert D. 
Stuart, Jr.; three daughters, 17 grand- 
children and five great grandchildren. 


Hartwell Johnson 


Hartwell Johnson, 76, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Augusta, Ga., on 
November 4. 

Mr. Johnson served in Ireland, 
Spain, Canada and South America. 
He also was a member of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Peace Com- 
mission and was sent to England, 
France, Italy and Germany in an ef- 
fort to stop World War IT. Mr. John- 
son later served as an assistant to 
Under Secretary Sumner Welles and 
held assignments in Peru, Nice, Cairo, 
Nassau and Washington before retiring 
from the Foreign Service in October 
1956. 

Mr. Johnson leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Elinor Virginia Dalby Johnson, of 
the home address, 8F Magnolia Villa, 
827 Milledge Road, Augusta, Ga. 
30904; a sister, Mrs. Joseph Roque- 
more, of San Pedro, Calif.; a grand- 
child and two greatgrandchildren. 


William W. Allen 


William W. Allen, 39, Administra- 
tive Officer at the U.S. Embassy in 
Kigali, Rwanda, and his 5-year-old 
son, John, drowned on December 23 
while on a vacation in Mombasa. 

Mr. Allen joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in April 1962. He was assigned to 
Kigali in August 1972. 

He leaves his wife, Ann, a daugh- 
ter, Martha, his mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Lydia Dodds, of 5524 N.E. Couch 
Street, Portland, Ore., his father and 
two sisters in California. 


OBITUARIES 


Beverly Kahn 


Beverly Kahn, 35, wife of Foreign 
Service Officer Louis E. Kahn, died 
in Washington on November 22. Mrs. 
Kahn, a graduate of the University of 
California at Berkeley, completed a 
Masters Degree in linguistics at 
Georgetown University in 1967. She 
used this skill in research and teach- 
ing at Georgetown and later while ac- 
companying her husband on a 3-year 
tour (1970-73) at the American Em- 
bassy in Dakar. 


At the memorial service held in 
Washington on December 4, Mrs. 
Kahn was eulogized by Ambassador 
G. Edward Clark, John L. Loughran, 
Dr. Martha R. VanderVlught, and 
former Congressman from Berkeley, 
Calif., Jeffrey Cohelan, at whose home 
the Kahns were married in 1967. 

Mrs. Kahn is survived by her hus- 
band and their 3-year old daughter, 
Melissa. The family has requested that 
expressions of sympathy be made in the 
form of contributions to the American 
Cancer Society. 


Leland L. Smith 


Leland L. Smith, 89, a former 
Foreign Service officer, died at his 
home in the suburbs of Tunis on 
December 30. 

Mr. Smith served as U.S. Consul 
in Tunisia from 1924 to 1931. He 
resigned from the Foreign Service in 
1933. He later resided in Tunisia 
where he was active in cultural and 
social activities of the foreign com- 
munity. 


Gene Robert Lombardi 


Gene Robert Lombardi, 28, a Se- 
curity Officer assigned to Mrs. Henry 
A. Kissinger, wife of the Secretary, 
died in Georgetown University Hos- 
pital on January 1. 


Mr. Lombardi served with the Ex- 
ecutive Protective Service, the White 
House and the Secret Service before 
joining the Department last January 
as a Foreign Service Reserve officer. 
He was assigned as a Regional Ad- 
ministrative Specialist. 

Mr. Lombardi leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Joan Lombardi, of the home address, 
3416 Curtis Drive, Hillcrest Heights, 
Md.; his parents Mr. and Mrs. Felix 
Lombardi of Lewiston, N.Y.; a 
brother and a sister. 


Fulton Freeman, 59; 
Retired Ambassador 


Ambassador (Ret.) Fulton Free- 
man, 59, former U.S. envoy to Co- 
lombia and Mexico, died in Carmel, 
Calif., on December 14. 

Ambassador Freeman recently 
served as a member of Foreign Service 
Selection Board I, which convened in 
early November to study the perform- 
ance records of all Foreign Service 
officers in Class I. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1939, Ambassador Freeman held such 
assignments as Vice Consul in Mexico 
City, Language Officer in Peiping, 
Second Secretary in Chungking, Con- 
sul in Peiping, Assistant Chief of the 
Division of Chinese Affairs, Acting 
Deputy Director of the Office of 
Chinese Affairs, First Secretary in 
Rome, Director of Politico-Military 
Affairs at the Supreme Allied Com- 
mand Atlantic headquarters in Nor- 
folk, Va., Senior Foreign Service In- 
spector, and Deputy Chief of Mission 
in Brussels. 

Mr. Freeman served as Ambassador 
to Colombia from 1961 to 1964 and 
Ambassador to Mexico from 1964 
until his retirement in 1969, when he 
was appointed President of the Mon- 
terey, Calif., Institute of Foreign 
Studies. 

He leaves his wife, the former Phyl- 
lis Towne Eaton, of the home address, 
25835 Rio Vista Drive, Carmel, Calif., 
93921, and three daughters, Margery 
Ellen, Carol and Jean. 


Doris Harty Allen 


Mrs. Doris Harty Allen, 80, a re- 
tired Foreign Service Staff officer and 
widow of FSO Charles Allen, died in 
Columbus, Ohio, on December 9. 

During the 1940’s Mrs. Allen 
taught at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. Prior to retirement in May 1962 
she served as U. S. Consul in Rome. 

Mrs. Allen leaves two daughters, 
Heather A. Ridewood, of Columbus, 
and Rosemarie A. Wickham, of 
Scarsdale, N.Y.; three sisters, Rober- 
tina H. Bursley, of Washington, 
D.C.; Winifred M. Harty, of Rome, 
and Mildred H. Radeglia, of Istan- 
bul; two brothers, Edgar A. Harty, of 
Columbus, and Edward Harty, of 
Melbourne, Australia, and five 
grandchildren. 

The family suggests that expres- 
sions of sympathy be in the form of 
contributions to the Foreign Service 
Scholarship Fund, American Foreign 
Service Association, 2101 E Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 
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Allyn C. Donaldson, 76; 
Former Director of SCS 


Allyn C. Donaldson, 76, who 
served for many years as Director of 
the Office of Special Consular Serv- 
ices in the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs prior to his retire- 
ment in 1968, died at his home in 
Arlington on December 11. 

Mr. Donaldson joined the Depart- 
ment in 1942 as a Divisional Assist- 
ant. The following year he served 
with the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration as an Economic Analyst and 
was detailed to the Embassy in San- 
tiago to negotiate a copper agree- 
ment. Mr. Donaldson later served as a 
Liaison Officer, Special Assistant, 
and Foreign Affairs Officer in the 
Department. He was Director of the 
Office of Protective Services from 
1953 to 1957, when he was named 
head of the Office of Special Con- 
sular Services. 

Mr. Donaldson was active in 
American Legion Post 68, State De- 
partment, and from 1961 to 1963 
was a member of the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Le- 
gion. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Henrietta 
M. Donaldson, of the home address, 
2405 South Joyce Street, Arlington, 
Va.; a daughter, Dr. Virginia H., of 
Cincinnati, and a son, Allyn, Jr., of 


Glen Arm, Md. 


Curtis Calhoun Jordan 


Curtis Calhoun Jordan, 82, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., on November 
28. 

Mr. Jordan joined the Foreign 
Service in 1920 and held assignments 
in Haiti, Finland, Cuba, Spain, India 
and France before retiring in 1950. 

Mr. Jordan leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Yvonne Leveque Jordan, of the home 
address, 4620 Cresta Avenue, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 93110; a son, Robert; 
a daughter, Mrs. Herbert (Denise) 
Gough, five grandchildren and six 
greatgrandchildren, all of Santa Bar- 
bara. 


Marian M. Pinkerton 


Mrs. Marian M. Pinkerton, 79, 
widow of Ambassador Lowell C. 
Pinkerton, died on Sept. 24. 

Mr. Pinkerton served as Minister to 
Iraq and Lebanon and as Ambassador 
to the Sudan. He died in 1959. 

Mrs. Pinkerton lived at 4000 Cathe- 
dral Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20016. 
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OBITUARIES 


Clayton L. (Roy) Long 


Clayton L. Long, 59, a retired Civil 
Service officer with the Department, 
died in Ormand Beach, Fla., on De- 
cember 16. 

Mr. Long joined the Department 
after serving with the United States 
Navy as a cryptanalyst in World War 
II. He worked with the Cryptography 
Staff and later with the Executive 
Staff, Office of Communications, first 
as a cryptanalyst and, from 1957, as 
a Communications Training In- 
structor. 

Mr. Long retired from Government 
Service in 1969. 

Mr. Long leaves his wife, Grace, 
whose address is 33 River View Drive, 
Ormand Beach, Fla., 32074. 


Genevieve de Virel Wisner 


Mrs. Genevieve de Virel Wisner, 
33, wife of FSO Frank G. Wisner II, 
Director of the Office of Plans and 
Management in the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Affairs, died at the National In- 
stitutes of Health, Bethesda, Md., on 
December 10. 

Mrs. Wisner, who was educated in 
France, worked for an advertising 
firm in Paris in the 1960’s. She was 
married to Mr. Wisner in 1969. 

In addition to her husband, of the 
home address, 5051 Klingle Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., Mrs. Wis- 
ner leaves a daughter, Sabrina, and 
two sisters and a brother, all three in 
France. 


James C. Powell 


James C. Powell, 73, a retired For- 
eign Service officer, died in E] Paso, 
Texas, on Jan. 3. 

Mr. Powell joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1924 and retired in 1961. He 
held such assignments as head of the 
Visa Section at the U.S. Embassy in 
Mexico City, 1940 to 1947; head of 
the Passport Section in London, Con- 
sular Officer in Halifax and Principal 
Officer in Edmonton. 

Mr. Powell was assigned to the 
Foreign Service Institute from 1960 
to 1961, where he prepared the Cit- 
izenship and Passport Course. 

Mr. Powell leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Mary M. Powell, of 601 West Yandell 
Drive, Apt. 13, El Paso, Texas, 79902; 
two sons, FSO J. Keith Powell, pres- 
ently assigned to Kingston, Jamaica, 
and Phillip M. Powell, of Lufkin, 
Texas; and three grandsons. 


Frederic C. Fornes, Jr.; 
Served at Many Posts 


Frederic Charles Fornes, Jr., 69, a 
retired Foreign Service officer, died 
in Suburban Hospital on January 3. 


Mr. Fornes joined the Foreign 
Service in 1930 and held assignments 
in Canada, Brazil, Hong Kong, Italy, 
Austria, Cuba and in the Depart- 
ment. He was a Vice Consul in Hong 
Kong when it was taken by the Jap- 
anese just before World War II and 
was held prisoner for 22 months. He 
was released in 1942 during an ex- 
change of American and Japanese 
prisoners. 


Mr. Fornes later served in Italy, 
Austria and Cuba. He then held sev- 
eral positions in the Department, in- 
cluding Chairman of the Office of 
International Conferences. He retired 
in 1960 and became a consultant to 
A. S. Nemir Associates in the District. 

He leaves a son, Commander 
Michael F. Fornes, USN, San Diego, 
Calif.; a daughter, Barbara Chambers, 
of Rockville, Md.; eight grandchil- 
dren and 10 great-grandchildren. Mr. 
Fornes’ wife, the former Clair O. 
Winter, died in 1964. He lived at 
10401 Grosvenor PI., Rockville, Md. 
20852. 


Lucille S. Bushnell 


Lucille S. Bushnell, 50, a member 
of the Foreign Service Staff Corps, 
died at her home in Washington on 
December 30. 


Miss Bushnell joined the Foreign 
Service Staff in 1956 and served in 
London, Cairo, Paris, Beirut, Manila 
and Washington. Her most recent as- 
signment was as Staff Assistant in the 
Office of the Director, People’s Re- 
public of China and Mongolia Af- 
fairs, in the Bureau of East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs. 

Miss Bushnell leaves her mother, 
Mrs. Veronica G. Bushnell, of Sherry 
Towers, 2117 E Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington D.C. 20037. 


Solomon H. Bostic, Jr. 


Solomon H. Bostic, Jr., 60, a re- 
tired Foreign Service Staff Officer, 
died at his residence in Silver Spring, 
Md., on Dec. 27. 

Mr. Bostic served as Communica- 
tions and Records Assistant at the 
Consulate General in Frankfurt be- 
fore he retired last March. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Albertine 
E. Bostic, of the home address, 12013 
Berry Street, Silver Spring, Md. 
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| Two Officers Killed in South Viet-Nam | 


Two officers in the Foreign Service 
were killed in South Viet-Nam in 
early January. One died in an explo- 
sion at his home and the other died 
in an airplane crash 188 miles north- 
east of Saigon. 

The officers are: 

—William E. Bennett, 36, Political 
Officer at Tuy Hoa, a one-man sub- 
post 240 miles north of Saigon. 

—James A. Rawlings, 38, Supply 
Officer at the U.S. Consulate General 
at Nha Trang. 

The U.S. Embassy in Saigon re- 
ported that Mr. Bennett died Janu- 
ary 4 in a blast in the food storeroom 
of his home. Officials are investigating 
the cause of the blast. 

The wreckage of an Air America 
plane that carried Mr. Rawlings was 
spotted by a rescue squad near Nha 


U.S., Romania Agree on 
Exchanges, Cooperation 


On December 13 the United States 
and Romania signed a new five-year 
Agreement on Cultural and Scientific 
Exchanges and Cooperation, replac- 
ing the previous two-year accords at 


a lower level for programs in these 
fields. The Agreement, which entered 
into force on January 1, provides for 
expanded cultural, scientific and in- 
formational activity, and incorporates 
in a separate article the 1969 under- 
standing between the two countries 
which led to the establishment of the 
American Library in Bucharest. 


Trang on January 7, airline sources 
said. 

Mr. Rawlings and eight other per- 
sons were aboard the C123 cargo 
plane that crashed January 5. 

The plane was carrying furniture, 
airline officials said. In addition to 
Mr. Rawlings, the passengers on the 
plane were a Taiwanese crew of three, 
one Filipino and four Vietnamese. 

Airline sources said that there was 
no sign of life around the plane, 
which apparently flew into a hill. 

According to newspaper accounts, 
Mr. Bennett was the first American 
known to have died a violent death 
in South Viet-Nam since Dec. 1973. 

The officer served as a Manage- 
ment Trainee with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from 1960 to 
1961 and as a Program Analyst with 
the U.S. Department of the Army 
from 1965 to 1972. 

Mr. Bennett joined the Foreign 
Service and was assigned to Berlin as 
a Political Officer in June 1972. He 
was assigned to Tuy Hoa last year. 

His wife, Patricia, who lives with 
their three children, William P., Maria 
J., and Laura M., in Springfield, Va., 
was taken to Taiwan. 

Mr. Rawlings joined the Foreign 
Service last May. His tour in Viet- 
Nam was his first assignment. 

From 1955 to 1974 Mr. Rawlings 
was a civilian employee of the U.S. 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Rawlings’ wife, Linda P., son, 
James A., Jr., and daughter, Lisa D., 
live in Hyattsville, Md. 


Comptons Establish 
Fund in Son's Memory 


Retired Foreign Service Officer and 
Mrs. Arthur A. Compton have estab- 
lished the Peter Arthur Compton Me- 
morial Fund to help enable foreign 
students to attend two mid-West 
American educational institutions. Mr. 
Compton served as Consul General in 
Antwerp and as Political Officer and 
First Secretary in Brussels before his 
retirement in 1966. 


Their only son, Peter, 21, died on 
July 29 of injuries sustained in a fall 
on the campus of the College of Woos- 
ter at Wooster, Ohio, where he was 
visiting friends from his days as a stu- 
dent there in 1971 and 1972. At the 
time of his death he was taking sum- 
mer courses at Bowling Green State 
University, also in Ohio, where he had 
been a student since January 1973. 
By establishing the Fund, the Comp- 
tons hope to provide foreign students 
with the kind of international educa- 
tion their son had. 


Those wishing to contribute to the 
scholarship fund may send donations 
to the Peter Arthur Compton Memo- 
rial Fund, care William Neely, Office 
of Development, The College of Woos- 
ter, Wooster, Ohio 43402, (checks or 
money transfers should be made pay- 
able to The College of Wooster) ; or 
care James Ladd, Office of Develop- 
ment, Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ohio 43402 
(checks or money transfers should be 
made payable to The Bowling Green 
State University Foundation). Dona- 
tions are deductible from U.S. income 
taxes. 


x» 


FOREIGN SERVICE EXAM—Deputy Examiners of the Secretariat of the Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service (BEX) took 
the 1974 FSO-FSIO written examination on Dec. 9 to familiarize themselves with the experience of candidates to whom they 
will be giving oral examinations this year. Shown, left to right, are BEX Staff Director H. J. Ashford, Jr., Joseph Terranova, Jr., 
W. L. Christensen, partially hidden, N. M. Efimenco, Deputy Executive Director J. W. Juergens of USIA, B. A. Fitzgerald, D. 
G. Marshall, BEX Program Assistant B. M. Anderson, Nancy Ostrander, R. B. Hill, F. R. Starrs, E. D. Smith, A. R. Thompson 


and R. N. Harrington. 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


"S" Area 


Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer attended the annual December 
NATO Meeting in Brussels, Belgium, 
December 12-13. He was accompanied 
by David Gompert and Al Adams, 
his Special Assistants; Ruth Johnson 
and Donna Carlucci of his immediate 
staff; Carolee Heileman, Margie Sol- 
tis, Dick MHecklinger and Bonnie 
Kuhr, of the Secretariat Staff 
(S/S-S), and James Moran of the 
Executive Office (S/S-EX). 

Almost immediately upon his re- 
turn the Secretary accompanied Pres- 
ident Ford to Martinique for meet- 
ings with the Franch President and 
Foreign Minister. David Gompert 
and Jacqueline Hill traveled with 
the Secretary from his immediate staff, 
as well as Dick Hecklinger, Bonnie 
Kuhr, Paul Barbian and Michelle 
Levering from S/S-—S. 

Kathleen Daly has joined the sec- 
retarial staff of the Office of the Dep- 
uty Secretary of State (D). 

Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs Joseph J. Sisco (P) visited Ice- 
land from December 8 to December 
11. The Under Secretary held discus- 
sions on matters of mutual interest 
with the Icelandic government. He 
was accompanied by the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral James L. 
Holloway. 

The second round of the negotia- 
tions between Spain and the United 
States for the renewal of the Agree- 
ment of Friendship and Cooperation 
was held at the Department Decem- 
ber 9-12. Ambassador at Large Robert 
J. McCloskey (S/AM), Chief US. 
negotiator, led the American delega- 
tion while Sr. Juan Jose Rovira, Un- 
dersecretary of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, headed the Spanish delegation. 
The Agreement of Friendship and 
Cooperation was signed in August of 
1970 and is due to expire in Septem- 
ber of 1975. The first round of nego- 
tiations was held in Madrid last No- 
vember. The two governments have 
agreed to alternate capitals holding 
meetings on a monthly basis. The next 
round is scheduled to begin in Madrid 
January 27. 

Ambassador Robert Anderson, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary for 
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HONORED—Director of Policy Planning Staff Winston Lord presented Length of 
Service Awards to Deputy Director Samuel Lewis, left, 20 years, and S/P member 
Harry Blaney, right, 10 years, at a recent awards ceremony in which WIN buttons 


were prominently on display. 


Press Relations (S/PRS), accom- 
panied the Secretary on November 14 
to Chicago when the Secretary ad- 
dressed a fund raising dinner at the 
University of Chicago on the Energy 
Crisis: Strategy for Cooperative Ac- 
tion. The dinner was held at the Pick- 
Congress Hotel. 


Ambassador Anderson also accom- 
panied the Secretary on his recent trip 
to the People’s Republic of China and 
Japan, November 25-30. On Decem- 
ber 10, Ambassador Anderson accom- 
panied the Secretary to Brussels for 
the 54th NATO Ministerial meeting. 


The Policy Planning Staff (S/P) 
welcomes Golden McPeak to its sec- 
retarial staff. 


Karen Bowden is a new secretary 
in the Executive Secretariat (S/S). 


The Information Management Sec- 
tion (S/S-I) welcomed two new em- 
ployees: Charlie Mae Binder is now 
serving on the midnight shift as the 
Morning Summary typist. Her pre- 
vious assignment was in ARA/MGT/ 
ADM. James Webb is the new as- 
sistant shift supervisor on the evening 
shift. His previous assignment was as 
a Communications and Records Of- 
ficer at the American Embassy in 
Brussels. 


Administration 


Communications Electronics Offic- 
ers Donald N. Kennedy, James R. 
Leonard, Wendell C. Payne, and Rich- 
ard D. Tinker, all of the Programs 
and Engineering Division, Office of 
Communications (OC/PE), com- 
pleted a two-week course in mobile 
radio maintenance at the manufac- 
turer’s training center near Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. 

Communications and Records of- 
ficers Floyd H. Hagopian, assigned to 
Bangui; Joseph J. Hazewski, Niamey; 
Allwyn A. Laatsch, OC/S; Richard 
L. Stockman, Lome; and George M. 
Blair, Eugene J. Lindberg, John B. 
Shaw, and Daniel W. Ullrich, all of 
OC/EX, completed a one-week course 
in the operation of high-frequency 
radio equipment conducted by the 
manufacturer’s representatives in the 
OC/EX Training Center. 

New employees reporting for duty 
in OC were: Frank Baldwin, Tele- 
phone Technician, OC/PE and Clar- 
ence A. Warren, III, Messenger, 
OC/P. Departing employees included 
Robert Farris and Diana T. Matthews, 
reassigned to PPT; Joseph W. Reap, 
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Jr., reassigned to PA; and Mary K. 
McBride, who retired. 

Bernice W. Mason, OC/T, received 
a 25-year Length of Service Award. 
Jean T. Elliott, OC/S, and Howard 
F. Harrison, Jr., and Bruce F. Hoof, 
Jr., both of OC/T, received 20-year 
Length of Service Awards. Joseph C. 
Williams and Nettie D. McCorkle, 
OC/T, received Quality Step In- 
creases. 

New appointments in the Office of 
Security (SY) include: 

James Donovan, Special Agent, 
Washington Field Office; Thomaseena 
Cox, secretary, Evaluations Division; 
Linda Castrona, typist, San Francisco 
Field Office; Stephen Sena, clerk, 
Domestic Operations Division. Also, 
Peter Himmelberger, Richard Tatum 
and Ronald Slifko, Technical Security 
Officers, Technical Services Division; 
Mary Leber, secretary, Education and 
Training Staff; Daryl Tolson, typist, 
Records and Services Branch; and 
Dora Carter, secretary, Investigations 
Division. 

Additional SY personne] changes 
are as follows: 

Julia R. Reese, Personnel Officer, 
joined SY/EX following her return 
from Monrovia. Thomas M. Zopfi, 
SY/I/WFO, has transferred to Tokyo 
as Regional Security Officer. John S 
Bacom, Assistant Agent in Charge, 
Washington Field Office, retired on 
November 30. Gregorie Bujac, Spe- 
cial Agent, has been reassigned to 
the Education and Training Staff. 

Length of Service Awards were 
given recently to the following SY 
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CITED—Robert V. Carey, Executive Of- 
ficer, Office of Refugee and Migration 
Affairs, was recently presented the Su- 
perior Honor Award by Special Assistant 
to the Secretary Frank L. Kellogg for 
outstanding performance in planning, 
negotiating and administering ORM’s 
$86.5 million program of assistance to 
Soviet refugee migrants t« Israel and 
other countries. 


staff members: John R. Cannon, 35 
years; Burley P. Fuselier, 30 years; 
Raymond W. Scroggs and Norman 
R. Doe, 25 years; and Richard C. 
Clemmons and George Murdock, 20 
years. 

Neil Seidenman and A. Jose De 
Seabra, Portuguese interpreters in the 
Language Services Division (OPR/ 
LS), interpreted for a Narcotics Con- 
trol Seminar in Brazil during the first 


Pe 


half of December. Mr. De Seabra was 
recalled from that assignment to pro- 
ceed to Brussels for the Secretary’s 
bilateral talks on the occasion of the 
NATO Council Meeting, December 
11-13. 


OPR/LS interpreters Helen Kaps, 
Sophia Porson and Alec Toumayan 
were in Martinique to assist partici- 
pants in the meetings between Presi- 
dent Ford and French President Gis- 
card d’Estaing. 


Bill Krimer, OPR/LS Russian in- 
terpreter, assisted an AEC-sponsored 
Soviet delegation visiting the U.S., 
December 1-15, including at a three- 
day symposium on Fast Breeder Re- 
actor Steam Generators, held in Los 
Angeles. Another OPR/LS Russian 
interpreter, Peter Afanasenko, spent 
most of December at the Space Cen- 
ter in Houston working on various 
aspects of the Joint U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
space flight scheduled for July. 

OPR/LS Russian specialist Alexis 
Obolensky accompanied a U.S. Fish- 
eries delegation to Moscow for a 
week of negotiations, December 4-11, 
while Russian specialists Loralyn An- 
dersen, Lawrence Burrell, Allison Rod- 
gers, Galina Trunik and Dimitry 
Zarechnak handled the Russian doc- 
umentation of as many as seven joint 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. working groups in the 
field of computers and environmental 
problems. 

OPR/LS conference reporter Ar- 
nold Cohn spend the week of Decem- 
ber 9 in Honolulu reporting the meet- 
ings of the National Review Board 
for the East-West Center. 


SPECIAL AGENTS CLASS—Special Agents pose with Deputy Assistant Secretary Victor H. Dikeos and other A/SY officers 
during the Special Agents Class held in the Department Oct. 29-Nov. 22. Shown, left to right: Mr. Dikeos, Bill Hawkins, 
Gerald Kilgore, Ed Lee, Anthony Walters (partly hidden), William Chornyak, Robert Benker, Burley Fuselier, Seth Richards, 
Tim Kelly, Jerry Wilson, Henry Pichocki, Robert Arthurs and Gene Bishop. 
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African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Donald B. Ea- 
sum, accompanied by George Mitch- 
ell, Deputy Country Officer for Ni- 
geria, participated in a Black Sympo- 
sium held November 24-27 under the 
auspices of the University of Ken- 
tucky’s Patterson School of Diplomacy 
and International Commerce in Lex- 
ington. Mr. Mitchell conducted a sem- 
inar on career opportunities in the 
Foreign Service and delivered a speech 
entitled, “Black American Diplomats 
in Black Africa: Are There Any Ad- 
vantages?” 

Ambassador Easum, John Blane 
and Robert S. Barrett were in Ottawa 
on December 4 and 5 to participate in 
African policy talks with their Cana- 
dian External Affairs counterparts. 

Mr. Blane and Richard Roth were 
observers at the USUN in November. 

Dan A. Zachary, Director, Inter- 
African Affairs, returned December 
10 from an orientation trip which be- 
gan November 19. He visited Dakar, 
Monrovia, Lourenco Marques, Tan- 
anarive, Port Louis and Dar es Sa- 
laam. 

Lt. Col. John Coykendall visited a 
number of major defense industries 
in California, December 9-13. 

Joseph Segars, Country Officer for 
Liberia and Sierra Leone, visited those 
countries December 4-18, with consul- 
tation in London. 

Robert R. Strand, Country Officer 
for Zaire, made a consultation trip to 
Kinshasa in December. 

Wendell B. Coote, Director, East 
African Affairs, has recently returned 
from a trip to Zambia, Kenya, Ethi- 
opia and the Sudan. 

Ambassadors who were recently in 
the Department on consultation in- 
cluded Joseph A. Mendenhall, Mada- 
gascar, and Philip Manhard, Mauri- 
tius. 

Shirley Temple Black, new USS. 
Ambassador to Ghana, has gone to 
post to undertake her assignment. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Director Fred C. Iklé testified be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on December 10 in sup- 
port of ratification of the Geneva Pro- 
tocol of 1925 and the Biological 
Weapons Convention of 1972. Dr. 
Iklé advised the Committee that the 
President was prepared to renounce, 
as a matter of national policy, herbi- 
cides and chemical riot control agents 
in warfare except in a few instances 
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of a defensive nature. Both measures 
were ratified by the Senate on Decem- 
ber 16. 

Recent speaking engagements by 
ACDA officials include: Dr. Iklé, at 
a luncheon meeting of the National 
Security Industrial Association in 
Washington; Ralph Earle II, ACDA 
Representative on the U.S. SALT 
Delegation, at the Naval War Col- 
lege; Assistant Director (NWT) 
Thomas D. Davies, Brookings Insti- 
tution; Lorin Stieff, Nuclear Science 
Symposium in Washington; and Fred- 
erick Heinrich, as a member of a 
State Department team visiting Phil- 
adelphia and Bristol, Pa., public 
schools. 


Director General's Office 


Clara Alexander, DG/MED, at- 
tended courses at the Civil Service 
Commission on Personnel Manage- 
ment for Personnel Assistants and the 
Supervisor's Role in EEO. 

Cecilia Thieman, DG/MED, at- 
tended a course in Clinical Biochem- 
istry of Neonate. 

Pearl Liptak, DG/MED, attended 
a course in Management by Objec- 
tives. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Philip C. Habib 
accompanied the President on _ his 
visits to Japan and Korea, November 
18-23, and continued to Peking with 
the Secretary, November 25-29. 

Mr. Habib chaired the EA Chiefs 
of Mission Conference in Honolulu, 
December 6-8. He was accompanied 
by Special Assistant John Helble and 
Shirley Bertoni from his personal staff ; 
Executive Director Ernest J. Colan- 
tonio, and EA Regional Affairs Plan- 
ning Advisor David F. Lambertson. 

ANZUS Officials Talks, involving 
delegations from the U.S., Australia 
and New Zealand, were held in the 
Department December 2 and 3. The 
U.S. delegation, which was led by 
Under Secretary Sisco, included As- 
sistant Secretary Habib, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary William Gleysteen, and 
EA/ANP Director Leo Moser. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Arthur 
W. Hummel, Jr., spoke to the Scholar- 
Diplomat Participants on “American 
Policies in East Asia” on December 
11. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Gley- 


MBABANE—His Majesty, King Sobhuza I! of Swaziland, left, greets Ambassador 
David B. Bolen during Swaziland’s Independence Day celebrations. King Sobhuza, 
75, has reigned since 1921—and ruled since 1968 when Swaziland regained its 


independence. 





steen traveled to Japan, November 
21-23, to meet with Japanese and 
American officials and accompanied 
the Secretary to Peking, November 
25-29. On December 11, Mr. Gley- 
steen attended the China Discussion 
Group meeting. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
H. Miller addressed the 1974-75 class 
of the Marine Corps Command and 
Staff College December 9 on “The 
Ambassador’s Role in Counterinsur- 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Lester 
E. Edmond spoke on “Changing Per- 
ceptions of Japan and the U.S.-Japan 
Economic Relationship” at Macalester 
College in St. Paul, Minnesota, on 
November 23. 

Oscar V. Armstrong, Director of 
People’s Republic of China and Mon- 
golia Affairs (EA/PRCM), visited 
the People’s Republic of China No- 
vember 25-29 as a member of the 
Secretary’s party. 

Peter G. Smith, of EA/PRCM, ac- 
companied the American Seismologi- 
cal Delegation on a month-long visit 
to the People’s Republic of China, 
beginning October 5. 


Richard A. Holmes, of EA/PRCM, 
spoke on U.S.-PRC relations at the 
University of Tennessee in Knoxville, 
November 19-21. 

On December 13, Donald L. Field, 

Jr., of EA/PRCM spoke on U. “i 


WELLINGTON—Ambassador Armistead |. 


Selden, Jr., center, 


PRC relations to two high school 
groups visiting the Department. 

Anthony Geber, Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Policy, participated 
in the 24th Officials and Ministerial 
Meetings of the Colombo Plan in 
Singapore, November 26 to December 
4. He also stopped off in Bangkok for 
consultations with Embassy and Thai 
officials on cotton contract problems. 

James R. Bullington, Viet-Nam af- 
fairs (EA/VN), traveled to South 
Viet-Nam on consultation December 
4-12. 

John D. Finney, of EA/VN, filled 
a speaking engagement at Iowa State 
University, December 12 and 13. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Thomas O. End- 
ers testified on November 29 before 
the Joint Economic Committee re- 
garding the International Energy Pro- 
gram and the initiative launched by 
Secretary Kissinger, in his Chicago 
speech, for “recycling” the huge rev- 
enues earned by oil producers. The 
following week, Mr. Enders hosted a 
two-day business-government seminar 
sponsored by the International Man- 
agement Development Institute and 
held in the Department’s conference 
facilities. He participated, along with 
the President and the Secretary, in 
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ground breaking ceremony for a new chancery here. Hugh Watt, then Acting Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, is at left and Sir Francis Kitts, Mayor of Wellington, at right. 


talks with West German officials dur- 
ing the visit of German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt December 5 and 6. 


Over the weekend of December 7 
and 8, Mr. Enders joined other senior 
officials at Camp David for more de- 
tailed discussions of future U.S. energy 
policy. On December 18 he left for 
Europe to participate in the two-day 
meeting of the International Energy 
Agency (IEA) Governing Board in 
Paris. 


Mr. Enders was host to some 45 
businessmen attending the quarterly 
meeting of the International Manage- 
ment and Development Institute on 
December 2 and 3. Nicholas Lakas, 
Director, Office of Commercial Af- 
fairs (OCA), addressed the group on 
the State Department’s role in export 
expansion. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Julius 
L. Katz testified before the Senate 
Interior Committee November 26 re- 
garding U.S. energy policy. On De- 
cember 9, he appeared before hearings 
of the House Agricultural Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Domestic Marketing 
and Consumer Relations regarding 
sugar prices and the world sugar 
market. 

Mr. Katz chaired the U.S. Delega- 
tion in consultations held with the 
Canadian Government in Washington 
November 27 on meat imports. 


The U.S. Delegation to the eight- 
eenth Session of the International 
Lead and Zinc Study Group, which 
met in Geneva November 8-18, was 
led by Michael Dux, Chief of the 
Industrial and Strategic Materials 
Division. Twenty-seven member coun- 
tries participated in the Session to dis- 
cuss the present situation in the inter- 
national lead and zinc markets and 
to draw up projections for near-term 
developments in the market. 

Subsequently, Mr. Dux led the U.S. 
Delegation to the eighth Session of 
the UNCTAD Committee on Tung- 
sten, which met in Geneva November 
19-22. The Committee decided to in- 
tensify its exchange of information on 
production, consumption and _ stocks, 
to develop more reliable and repre- 
sentative data on prices and to con- 
sider alternative measures for prevent- 
ing wide fluctuations in tungsten 
prices. 

The Lead and Zinc Study Group 
and the Tungsten Committee are 
made up of producing and consuming 
countries, exporters and importers, 
which have joined in cooperative ef- 
forts to seek solutions to supply and 
demand problems affecting these 
commodities. 


Oliver S. Anderson, Office of East- 
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BELGRADE—The Embassy’s Economic-Commercial Section was recently awarded the Department of Commerce’s Certificate of 
Appreciation for sustained superior performance in helping meet U.S. economic and commercial policies in Yugoslavia, 
under the leadership of Ambassador Malcolm Toon and Counselor David B. Bolen, now U.S. Ambassador to Botswana, Leso- 
tho and Swaziland. Shown at the ceremony, left to right, first row: Leopold Gotzlinger, who served as Acting Chief of 
the Section after Ambassador Bolen’s departure; Susan L. Bougon, Ambassador Toon, Radmila Majstorovic, Elizabeth A. 
Sher and Miomir Jurjevic. Second row, left to right: Mrs. Smiljka Djenadija, Mrs. Jelica Kostic, John P. Modderno, Andra Y. 


Milosavljevic and Counselor for Economic-Commercial Affairs Charles T. York. Not shown are award recipients who had de- 
parted the post: Mr. Bolen, Douglas G. Hartley, William Weingarten, Walter B. Lockwood, Jr., and Linda,Marshall. 


West Trade, visited Belgrade, Novem- 
ber 30 to December 4, as a member 
of a State/Commerce/Defense group 
reviewing procedures applicable to 
exports of U.S. strategic goods to 
Yugoslavia. Embassy Belgrade partic- 
ipated in meetings with Yugoslav 
Government officials. Mr. Anderson 
also visited DOD’s Defense Supply 
Agency Headquarters, Europe, in 
Weisbaden to review possible State 
responsibilities under recently promul- 
gated DSA procedures. 

John M. Gregory, Office of East- 
West Trade, returned to Washington 
in December from his detail to the 
U.S. OECD Mission to assist the res- 
ident U.S. delegation in connection 
with Coordinating Committee (CO- 
COM) negotiations. 

Matthew T. Lorimer, Office of 
East-West Trade, served as the Wash- 
ington representative for the meeting 
of the GATT Working Party for Re- 
view of the Romanian Tariff in Ge- 
neva the week of December 9. 

Mike Goldman, General Commer- 
cial Policy Division, was the U.S. del- 
egate at a meeting of the UNCTAD 
Working Group on Rules of Origin, 
held in Geneva December 2-6. The 
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Working Group examines the rules 
of origin applicable to various gen- 
eralized tariff preference schemes with 
a view to harmonization and im- 
provement. 

Raymond J. Waldmann, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Transportation 
and Telecommunications, led U.S. 
Delegations in bilateral aviation con- 
sultations with delegations of the 
Netherlands, November 11-14, and of 
the Governments of Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden, November 18-22. 
The consultations were requested by 
the United States to consider exces- 
sive airline capacity in the North At- 
lantic airline market. Both consulta- 
tions recessed without agreement. 

Samuel V. Smith of the Office of 
Maritime Affairs was a member of the 
U.S. Delegation to the Second Session 
of the newly formed Marine Environ- 
ment Protection Committee held at 
the Headquarters of the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Orga- 
nization in London, November 18-22. 
The Committee continued its pro- 
grams to further the control and re- 
duction of marine pollution. This in- 
cluded the establishment of a list of 
substances to be annexed to the Inter- 


vention Protocol of the 1973 Marine 
Pollution Convention and the decision 
to hold an IMCO-sponsored technical 
symposium in Mexico in early 1976 on 
the prevention of marine pollution 
from ships. 

John J. O’Neill, Jr., Director, Office 
of International Communications Pol- 
icy, attended the first AEROSAT 
Council meeting in Washington, De- 
cember 3 and 4, as a member of the 
U.S. delegation. AEROSAT is a co- 
operative effort of the U.S., Canada 
and European Space Research Orga- 
nization for the establishment of an 
experimental and evaluative aeronau- 
tical satellite program. 

A meeting of the Department’s In- 
ternational Industrial Property Panel 
on December 10 was chaired by Joel 
W. Biller, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Commercial Affairs and Business 
Activities. Representatives of major 
organizations interested in industrial 
property protection, such as the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
Association of Corporate Patent Coun- 
sels, attended the meeting. The two 
principal items on the agenda were 
transfer of technology to developing 
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MOGADISCIO—Ambassador to Somalia Roger Kirk greets Halima Sheikh Ali Jumale, 
a graduate of Brandeis University, during the opening of the “‘Photography as a 
Fine Art” exhibition at the American Cultural Center here, Oct. 26—Nov. 23. 


countries and a proposed revision of 
the Paris Industrial Property Conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Lakas of OCA participated in 
the November 22 EXIM Bank sem- 
inar for representatives of the U.S. 
engineering industry. The group dis- 
cussed current problems relative to 
exports of American engineering and 
construction services. 

Robert J. Bushnell, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Business Practices, 
served on the U.S. Delegation to the 
OECD Committee of Exports on Re- 
strictive Business Practices, held in 
Paris, December 3-5. The Delegation 
also included Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Chairman Lewis Engman and 
Assistant Attorney General Thomas 
Kauper. International cooperation in 
the antitrust field was the major sub- 
ject of discussion. 

In addition, the Committee estab- 
lished a deadline of January 31, 1975, 
for all member states to respond to a 
questionnaire concerning competitive 
practices of multinational corpora- 
tions and possible guidelines regarding 
them. 

Mr. Bushnell and other Delegation 
members also met with EEC officials 
in Brussels on December 2 to discuss 
antitrust matters. Later, the group dis- 
cussed transfer of technology issues 
with UNCTAD officials in Geneva 
on December 6. 


About 20 senior business executives 
attended the second Executive-Diplo- 
mat Seminar, November 18-20. They 
met with senior officers from EB and 
other bureaus during the three days, 


climaxed by a meeting with Deputy 
Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., attended the December 10 
dinner preview of the long-awaited 
Chinese archeological exhibition at the 
National Gallery of Art. The exhibi- 
tion is one of the largest international 
art loans ever to come to the United 
States and it is a further development 
of the cultural exchanges envisaged 
by the Shanghai Communique of 
February 1972. 

On December 12, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Lee T. Stull co-hosted with 
Clark MacGregor, of Meridian House, 
a luncheon in honor of the Chinese 
delegation visiting Washington for the 
opening of the archeological exhibi- 
tion. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
K. Hitchcock represented the Assist- 
ant Secretary in Hawaii December 
4-8 at the East Asian Chiefs of Mission 
Conference. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Alan A. 
Reich welcomed participants at a 
briefing given on November 21 by the 
National Management Association. 
Approximately 50 representatives from 
foreign embassies, international orga- 
nizations, multinational corporations 
with overseas activities, and the U.S. 
Government met to plan for a World 
Management Congress in 1975. Mor- 
ton F. Fosberg, Senior Program Offi- 


cer, Office of Private Cooperation 
(CU/PC), was in charge of the event. 

On December 3 in the Department, 
Mr. Reich addressed the Corporate 
Associate Conference of the Interna- 
tional Management and Development 
Institute on the subject of “Improving 
the Climate for U.S. Business Over- 


seas.” 


Mr. Reich addressed the annual 
conference of the National League of 
Cities and U.S. Conference of May- 
ors in Houston, Texas, December 5. 
He hosted a luncheon for the plan- 
ning committee of the Association of 
Foreign Cultural Attachés in Wash- 
ington on December 11. 


Nathan Kingsley, Special Assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary, represented 
the Department in ceremonies at In- 
diana University commemorating the 
25th Anniversary of the Multi-Na- 
tional Foreign Journalist Project 
where he presented its Director, Pro- 
fessor Floyd G. Arpan, a congratula- 
tory letter from President Ford and a 
CU “Tribute of Appreciation” plaque. 
The program, conducted in conjunc- 
tion with the University’s Department 
of Journalism, has brought 740 jour- 
nalists from 69 countries to the United 
States for training over the past 25 
years. 

Professor Lyle M. Nelson, Chairman 
of the Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
which supervises the worldwide pro- 
gram for academic exchange under 
the Fulbright-Hays Act, was among 
those participating in the 25th Anni- 
versary Observance of the Franco- 
American Commission for Educational 
Exchange in Paris, December 10 and 
11. Representative Wayne L. Hays 
(D.-Ohio), co-sponsor of the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961 (Fulbright-Hays Act), 
also attended the ceremony. 

Dr. Edward R. Wright, Executive 
Director of the Korean-American Ed- 
ucational Commission, and Dr. 
Charles E. Boewe, Executive Secretary 
of the U.S. Educational Foundation 
in Pakistan, both senior officers of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships’ pro- 
gram abroad, visited Washington re- 
cently for consultation. Included in 
their discussions were Department of- 
ficers, representatives of cooperating 
agencies engaged in the administration 
of the Board’s program, and others. 
Dr. Boewe also gave a status report on 
the program in Pakistan at a meeting 
of the Board’s Executive and Planning 
Committee on November 21. 

Mariada C. Bourgin, CU Special 
Assistant for International Minority 
Programs, attended a Foreign Student 
Seminar at Texas Southern University 
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December 5-7. The seminar, on “Ur- 
banization in the Third World,” was 
developed and sponsored by Texas 
Southern with CU funds. Rice Uni- 
versity, Prairie View A&M, Huston- 
Tillotson and St. Thomas University 
also participated. 


Edward Hurwitz, Deputy Director 
of the Office of East European Pro- 
grams (CU/EE), has been assigned to 
Seoul as Political Counselor. He has 
been replaced by Ross Titus, who 
transferred from EUR/EE. 

The new staff director of the Sec- 
retariat, U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs (CU/ACS), is William 
E. Weld who was formerly with the 
National Endowment for the Arts. 


Margaret Louis has_ transferred 
from CU/ACS to the office of the 
Chief of Protocol. 

On October 30 and 31, Doris Mc- 
Cants, Office of Youth, Student and 
Special Programs (CU/YSS), along 
with four colleagues from the Bureau, 
including Susan Murphy, Office of 
African Programs (CU/AF), went to 
New York City to observe the opera- 
tions of the Institute of International 
Education. The Institute is a Bureau 
contract agency responsible for the ad- 
ministration of foreign and American 
educational exchange programs. 

Ms. McCants and Mary Ann 
Spreckelmeyer of CU/YSS traveled 
to Princeton, New Jersey, on Novem- 
ber 10 to discuss with Educational 
Testing Service officials various aspects 
of its testing programs which are re- 
quired of foreign students exchange 
applicants. They were accompanied by 
Sanford Jameson, Associate, Office of 
International Education College En- 
trance Examination Board, and his as- 
sistant, Cynthia Farmer. 

Pauline Hopper, Chief, Program 
Resources Division, Office of Inter- 
national Visitor Programs, traveled to 
Philadelphia November 21 to discuss 
the International Visitor Program 
with the Council for International 
Visitors, and Bicentennial plans and 
programs with “Philadelphia ’76.” 

Marshall Berg, Director, Office of 
African Programs (CU/AF), accom- 
panied by CU/AF Academic Program 
Coordinator Marjorie Rodgers and 
her assistant, Susan Murphy, met on 
November 7 with the Africa Area Ad- 
visory Committee on the Council for 
International Exchange of Scholars 
(CIES) to discuss ways to improve 
coordination and cooperation between 
the Department and CIEF. 

Ambassador to Ghana Shirley Tem- 
ple Black, was among the prominent 
guests at a luncheon hosted on No- 
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vember 14 by CU/AF Director Berg 
in honor of Colonel E. O. Nyante, 
Ghanian Commissioner of Education, 
Culture, and Youth. 

Anthony Dalsimer, Division Chief 
for North and West African Pro- 
grams, returned on November 29 from 
a three-week familiarization trip to 
Gambia, Mauritania, Nigeria, Senegal 
and Sudan. 

Marjorie Rodgers, CU/AF, re- 
viewed the office’s academic activities 
from December 2 to 5 with Dr. J. 
Paul Ward, lecturer in African and 
Afro-American Studies and Interna- 
tional Student Adviser at the State 
University of New York at Albany. 
Dr. Ward was visiting the Department 
under the auspices of the Scholar-Dip- 
lomat program. 

Mildred McCoo, USIA Junior Of- 
ficer Trainee, arrived in CU/AF on 
December 2 to assist on Central Af- 
rican programs in the absence of Pro- 
gram Officer Kenneth Chard, who is 
currently on detail to EUR/EX. 

Sven Groennings, Office of Policy 
and Plans (CU/OPP), lectured in 


Norwegian on Nordic security perspec- 
tives to the FSI Norwegian language 
class on November 25. 

Peter Lydon, CU/OPP, spoke be- 
fore the Pennsylvania Council on In- 
ternational Education on November 8 
in Harrisburg on foreign student pol- 
icy issues facing the Government. 


Frederick Hartley, CU/OPP, who 
serves as a member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Educational Technology of the 
Federal Interagency Committee on 
Education, attended an orientation 
seminar in Columbia, S.C., designed 
to familiarize participants with South 
Carolina’s innovations in multi-chan- 
nel and interactive Educational TV. 


Herbert M. Meyers, an Assistant 
Director of CU/PC, attended a con- 
ference in Geneva, Switzerland, No- 
vember 25-29, on “The Social Respon- 
sibilities of the Multinational Corpo- 
ration.” The Conference, by the Cen- 
tre d’Etudes Industrielles in coopera- 
tion with the University of Geneva, 
dealt with public expectations affect- 
ing the multinational corporation and 


Le 


BELO HORIZONTE—The American Cultural Institute has named its modern audio 
studio after former American Ambassador to Brazil Charles Burke Elbrick. Pictured 
inspecting the facility during a visit here are Deputy Chief of Mission Richard John- 
son from Brasilia, center, and local Branch Public Affairs Officer Sally Opstein, who 
were guests of the Institute’s president, Jose Luiz de Andrade. 
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opportunities for effective and efficient 
response. 

Virginia G. Cooper, Chief, Pacific 
Programs, Office of East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs (CU/EA), visited the 
Pacific Studies Center at the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Cruz and 
was in Honolulu for the meeting of 
the East-West Center Board of Di- 
rectors and other Center-related activ- 
ities. 

Tom Spooner, Chief, Southeast 
Asian Programs, CU/EA, was in Har- 
pers Ferry, West Virginia, December 
7 and 8 for part of the program of 
this year’s Asian and Pacific Student 
Leaders tour. 

Daniel O. Newberry, Director, Of- 
fice of Near East and South Asia Pro- 
grams (CU/NEA), spoke to the Na- 
tional Association of Foreign Student 
Affairs (NAFSA) Regional Confer- 
ence in Milwaukee November 22 and 
participated in a NAFSA panel discus- 
sion of educational developments in 
Iran. 

On December 6, Dr. Michael Me- 
telits, CU/NEA, was guest speaker for 
the University of Virginia’s seminar 
series on South Asia. Dr. Metelits pre- 
sented a paper entitled “The Political 
Uses of Communal Tensions: The 
Yeola Riots, 1893-94.” 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Arthur A. Hart- 
man participated in President Ford’s 
visit to Vladivostok, November 23 and 
24. 


Mr. Hartman and Deputy Assistant 
Secretary James G. Lowenstein ac- 
companied the Secretary to the 54th 
meeting of the North Atlantic Council 
in Brussels, December 12 and 13. Also 
attending from the Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs were Edward J. Streator, 
Jr., Gerald B. Helman, and Robert 
Frowick of the Office of NATO and 
Atlantic Political-Military Affairs 
(EUR/RPM). 

Richard D. Vine, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Canadian Affairs, visited 
Embassy Ottawa on November 20 for 
consultations in advance of the Wash- 
ington meeting of President Ford and 
Canadian Prime Minister Pierre Tru- 
deau, which took place December 4 
and 5. 

Ambassador John Sherman Cooper, 
the first U.S. Ambassador to the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, arrived at 
his post on December 3. Embassy Ber- 
lin and the GDR Embassy in Wash- 
ington were both officially opened on 
December 9. Brandon Grove, Deputy 
Chief of Mission, was in the Depart- 
ment November 20-25 to brief Depart- 
ment officers and Ambassador Cooper 
on administrative arrangements for 
the new Embassy. 

Ambassador Martin J. Hillenbrand, 
U.S. envoy to the Federal Republic of 
Germany, was in the Department on 
consultations November 27 to Decem- 
ber 7. The Ambassador also partici- 
pated in the official visit to the United 
States of FRG Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt which took place during that 
period. 


Ambassador William J. Porter was 
in Washington in connection with the 
visit of Prime Minister Trudeau. 

Retiring Ambassador to Spain Ho- 
racio Rivero visited the Department 
November 27 to December 6 for con- 
sultations and debriefing. While in 
Washington Ambassador Rivero met 
with Deputy Secretary Robert S. In- 
gersoll, Under Secretary Joseph J. 
Sisco, Director General Nathaniel Da- 
vis, and Assistant Secretary Hartman, 
as well as senior officials of other De- 
partments. 

Ambassador to Sweden Robert 
Strausz-Hupé visited Washington No- 
vember 11-21 for official consultations. 

Herbert Okun was in the Depart- 
ment for consultations in December 
prior to assuming his duties as Dep- 
uty Chief of Mission at Lisbon. Mr. 
Okun previously served as Political 
Advisor to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Allied Forces, Southern Europe 
(CINCSOUTH), in Naples. 

Nicholas G. Andrews, Director, Of- 
fice of Eastern European Affairs 
(EUR/EE), made an orientation visit 
to Belgrade, Bucharest, Budapest, So- 
fia and Munich December 1-18. 

Carroll Brown, Deputy Director of 
EUR/EE, participated in a briefing 
for the U.S.-Yugoslay Economic 
Council in New York on December 5. 

Alfred E. Brainard, Polish Desk Of- 
ficer, and William S. Shepard, Hun- 
garian Desk Officer, EUR/EE, at- 
tended a three-day seminar on De- 
tente at the Foreign Service Institute 
in early December. 


" ’ % 1) * 


ROME—American and Italian employees from the Embassy and the seven Consular posts in Italy attended the Consular 
Conference here in October. Consul General Margaret Hussman is fourth from the left. 
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Vladimir Lehovich, of EUR/RPM, 
accompanied Secretary of Defense 
James R. Schlesinger to the meeting 
of the Defense Planning Committee in 
Brussels December 10 and 11. 


Irish Desk Officer Stephen P. Daw- | 


kins, Office of Northern European Af- 
fairs (EUR/NE), traveled to London 
and Northern Ireland November 18- 
26 for discussions with U.S. and Brit- 
ish officials and leaders of the Protes- 
tant and Catholic communities in Ul- 
ster. 

Robert P. Gallagher, Italian Affairs 
Officer, Office of Western European 
Affairs (EUR/WE), participated in a 
series of meetings in the Dallas/Ft. 
Worth area November 11-15. Mr. Gal- 
lagher, as a member of the four-person 
State Department team, met with var- 
ious university, civic and _ business 
groups to discuss U.S. international 
political and economic issues, the role 
of the State Department, and career 
prospects in the Foreign Service. 


Ernest H. Preeg, Director, Office of 
OECD, European Community and At- 
lantic Political-Economic Affairs 
(EUR/RPE), took part in meetings 
of the OECD Economic Policy Com- 
mittee and Executive Committee in 
Special Session during a visit to 
Europe November 18-26. He also par- 
ticipated in a meeting of the Govern- 
ing Board of the new International 
Energy Agency (IEA) at Paris and in 
a conference on Atlantic Relations, 
sponsored by the British Institute for 
Foreign Affairs at Wilton Park. He 
returned to Paris as U.S. Delegate to 
a meeting on December 5 and 6 on 
the Standing Group on Producer-Con- 
sumer Relations of the IEA. 

On November 20, Anthony C. Al- 
brecht, Deputy Director, EUR/RPE, 
participated in the 25th Kentucky 
World Trade Conference, held in 
Louisville, on the subject of Western 
Europe’s Economic Relations with the 
United States. 

Denis Lamb, EUR/RPE, was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
meeting, November 13 and 14, of 
OECD Environment Ministers, held at 
OECD Headquarters in Paris. He also 
consulted with USNATO and USEC 
officers in Brussels and with Embassy 
officers in London. 

James R. Tarrant, EUR/RPE, was 
the U.S. Alternate Representative to 
the International Energy Agency 
Standing Group (Organization and 
Budget) which met in Paris December 
9 and 10. He also consulted with U.S. 
and U.K. energy officials in London. 

Ben M. Zook, Office of Soviet 
Union Affairs (EUR/SOV), ad- 
dressed the Naval War College Class 
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INTELLIGENCE 
DIVISION 


SENIOR SEMINAR—Members of the Seventeenth Senior Seminar are shown during 
their recent meeting with Clarence Kelley, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, at the new FBI Headquarters Building. Ambassador John F. Root, 


Seminar Coordinator, is at Mr. Kelley's left. 


December 6 on U.S.-Soviet Relations 
and Detente. 


Foreign Service Institute 


Earl A. Kessler II has joined the 
FSI staff as a training officer in the 
School of Professional Studies. He 
previously has been assigned to the 
Bureau of African Affairs. 

Diane Fitzgerald has transferred to 
FSI’s Office of Budget and Manage- 
ment from the Administrative and 
Clerical Pool, Office of the Director 
General of the Foreign Service. 


Intelligence and Research 


Director William C. Hyland pre- 
sented the following awards to INR 
personnel in a ceremony in his office 
on December 3: 

Meritorious 
anne Kuser; 

Superior Honor Award—Evelyn 
Colbert, Lawrence E. Finch and God- 
frey H. Summ; 

Length of Service Certificates— 
Evelyn Colbert, Paul M. Cook, Ken- 
neth A. Kerst, Lucie Kornei, Ruth 
Rodier, Edith M. Scott and Wilma L. 
Thompson. 

Eric Willenz, Office of Research 
and Analysis for Europe and the So- 
viet Union (RES), lectured on “US., 
Latin America, and Detente” to the 
S/P-FSI Seminar on Detente at FSI 
on December 4. 

Melvin Goodman, RES, partici- 
pated in the Central Slavic Confer- 
ence at the University of Missouri, 


Honor Award—Suz- 


November 8-11, and discussed “Soviet 
Trade Policy” on the University’s 
radio station. 

Ralph M. Buck, of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for East Asia 
and Pacific (REA), lectured at FSI 
November 15 on “Current Vietnam 
Developments.” 

Peter P. Carrico, REA, lectured at 
FSI, also on November 15, on “Jap- 
anese Domestic Politics.” 

W. Alan Roy, REA, attended the 
annual International Affairs Sympo- 
sium at West Point as co-chairman of 
the panel on “Southeast Asia,” No- 
vember 14 and 15. Mr. Roy also 
lectured November 18 at the Asia 
Society in New York City on “Ther- 
avada Buddhism and Politics.” 

Barbara W. Morlet, Chief of the 
Research Documentation and Inven- 
tories Division of the Office of Exter- 
nal Research (XR), attended the 
“Theories of International Relations” 
course at FSI, October 21-25. 

William L. Lofstrom, of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for Africa 
and the American Republics (RAA), 
consulted with Embassy officials at 
Latin American posts, December 9-23. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
staff of INR include: Martin J. Kohn, 
REC; Susan J. Walters, CIS; and 
William A. Chapin, PMT. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William Rogers 
spoke on “The New Dialogue: 
Toward a New Relationship with 
Latin America” at the annual meet- 
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PANAMA—Over 300 persons recently attended an evening of games—cards, chess, 
dominoes and other games—at the Embassy Residence. The affair was planned 
by the wives of U.S. diplomats to raise funds for needy children. President Demetrio 
B. Lakas signs the guest book as Mrs. Lakas, Mrs. William J. Jorden and Ambassador 


Jorden look on. 


ing luncheon of the Council of the 
Americas in New York on Decem- 
ber 5. 

Mr. Rogers represented Secretary 
Kissinger at the ceremonies in Lima, 
Peru, commemorating the 150th Anni- 
versary of the Battle of Ayacucho, 
December 6-10. He was accompanied 
by Gary Chafin of his immediate 
staff. 

Assistant Secretary Rogers was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation, 
headed by Deputy Secretary Ingersoll, 
to the Meeting of Latin American 
Foreign Ministers in Quito, Ecuador, 
November 8-11. 

Elaine Ojala has been assigned to 
Bolivian-Chilean Affairs (ARA/BC) 
on the Bolivia desk as secretary. Her 
last assignment was in the political 
section of the Embassy in Mexico 
City. 

Ronald Nicholson, Chief of Bo- 
livian Development Affairs, spent two 
weeks on TDY with the USAID Mis- 
sion in La Paz in December. 

Frank Ortiz, Country Director, Ar- 
gentine, Paraguayan, Uruguayan Af- 
fairs (ARA/APU), visited those coun- 
tries during October and November. 

Ambassador to Argentina Robert C. 
Hill was in the Department on con- 
sultation from November 18 to 20. 

Ambassador Viron P. Vaky, back 
from Bogota, Colombia, for Selection 
Board duty, followed U.S.-Colombian 
relations from the Office of North 
Coast Affairs. 
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Administrative Counselor Weikko 
Forsten was also back on duty with 
the Selection Boards. He is stationed 
in Caracas, Venezuela. 

Colombia Desk Officer John Maisto 
and Margo Kranz, accompanied by 
Student Intern Alan Oehrig, partic- 
ipated in a one-day Seminar at the 
Armed Forces Staff College in Nor- 
folk. 

Deputy Director Henry P. Johnson 
spent two weeks in valuable on-site 
orientation, one week in Colombia 
and one in Venezuela. While in Ca- 
racas, he lunched at the Embassy 
Residence with top leaders of the gov- 
ernment party. 

AID Officer Bill Oglesby combined 
on-site orientation with duty as a 
member of a narcotics-control survey 
team during one week in Colombia. 

John R. Burke, Country Director, 
Caribbean Affairs, (ARA/CAR) vis- 
ited Paramaribo, Curacao, Kingston 
and Port au Prince from December 2 
to 9 on consultations. 

John Dreyfuss, Country Director, 
Mexican Affairs (ARA/MEX) and 
Charles W. Grover, Deputy Executive 
Director (ARA/MGT), attended the 
Consular Officer Conference and the 
Principal Officers Conference in Mex- 
ico during December. 

Ambassador John Hugh Crimmins 
arrived in the Department on Novem- 
ber 25 for consultation and left on 
December 6 for his vacation prior to 
returning to Brazil this month. 


Philip R. Schwab, former Assistant 
Director for Development, Office of 
Brazilian Affairs, was sworn in on 
December 16 as Deputy Director of 
the AID Mission to Colombia. 

Philip V. Sanchez, Ambassador to 
Honduras, was in the Department for 
consultation in late November, return- 
ing to Tegucigalpa on December 2. 

Francis E. Meloy, Jr., Ambassador 
to Guatemala, returned to Washing- 
ton December 2 to accompany Sen- 
ator Mike Mansfield (D.-Mont.) on a 
trip to the People’s Republic of 
China. 

Leland Warner, Deputy Chief of 
Mission in Managua, was in the De- 
partment for consultation December 
11 to 17 during home leave. 

Virginia Johnson entered on duty 
October 1 as a Budget Analyst in 
ARA/MGT/FM. 

Ambassador-at-Large Ellsworth 
Bunker, U.S. Negotiator for a new 
Panama Canal treaty; S. Morey Bell, 
Deputy U.S. Negotiator, and Michael 
G. Kozak, L/ARA, were in Panama 
from October 27 until November 7 
for meetings with the Panamanian 
negotiators. Mr. Bell and Mr. Kozak 
remained in Panama until November 
11 to hold treaty related discussions 
with the Panamanian Deputy Nego- 
tiator. 

Richard Wyrough, Senior Panama 
Canal Treaty Adviser; Richard How- 
ard, Treaty Adviser; Arry Stein, 
ARA/PAN; Michael Demetre, LA/ 
DR, and Denton Larson, AA/ 
SER/FM, visited Panama from De- 
cember 8 to December 14 for con- 
sultations with officials of the Panama 
Canal Company and the U.S. South- 
ern Command in connection with the 
Panama Canal treaty negotiations. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Douglas N. Forman, Office of the 
Coordinator for Multilateral Develop- 
ment Programs (CMD), served as 
Representative to an ECLA-spon- 
sored Latin American Conference on 
Industrialization, which met in Mex- 
ico City November 24-30. 

Jim B. Marshall, CMD, was a prin- 
cipal speaker and participant in the 
Colloquium on Population held by the 
Carolina Population Center at Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, on December 8. 

Richard A. Poole, CMD, was a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the 
October Special ECLA Session in 
New York on Honduran rehabilita- 
tion. He was again in New York to 
work on the Secretary’s initiative to 
strengthen the UN Disaster Relief 
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Office, which has now cleared the first 
hurdle of UNGA Committee 2 ap- 
proval. 


Birney Stokes, CMD, traveled to 
Bangkok in late October to represent 
the United States at a meeting of the 
Economic and Social Commission for 
Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP, for- 
merly ECAFE). The meeting was 
convened to permit Asian and Pacific 
countries to prepare for the Second 
World Conference of UNIDO, to be 
held in Lima, Peru, in 1975. Mr. 
Stokes also stopped in Beirut and 
Tokyo to consult with Embassy offi- 
cers on matters pertaining to the UN 
regional commissions and to visit the 
Asian Statistical Institute in Tokyo. 


Warren Thoinpson has left CMD 
to return to the National Science 
Foundation. 


Ned E. Morris, IO Budgetary and 
Administrative Policy Staff, was de- 
tailed to USUN Thanksgiving week 
as a technical adviser to the U.S. Del- 
egation to the UN General Assembly 
on the issue of funding the UN Emer- 
gency Force and the UN Disengage- 
ment Observer Force. 

Carl J. Grip, Director for Trans- 
portation and Communication, at- 
tended the Executive Council Meeting 
of the International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations in Panama City, 
December 9-14. On December 1 and 
2 he was in Ottawa to participate in 
bilateral talks on the formation of the 
new World Tourism Organization. 


Edward Noziglia, Director for 
Health and Drug Control, was in New 
Orleans October 23 to speak to the 
International Health Society on Inter- 
national Narcotics Control Activities. 
On November 22 Mr. Noziglia spoke 
to the Model UN General Assembly 
sponsored by Northern Kentucky State 
College. 


Fred J. Galanto, Director for UN 
Education, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), and Fred- 
erick H. Lawton and Wilfred F. De- 
clercq, also of that staff, took part in 
the Annual Meeting of the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, 
which met in Delavan, Wisconsin, 
December 3-6. 


On December 7 and 8 Mr. Galanto 
participated in a colloquium on the 
Middle East sponsored by the Near 
East and North African Studies Cen- 
ter of the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor. 


Murray E. Jackson, Director of the 
Office of International Conferences 
(OIC), was the Secretary of Delega- 
tion for the 54th Ministerial meeting 
of NATO in Brussels, December 12 
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and 13. Linda Jacobson served as 
secretary. 

Frank J. Seidner, Deputy Director, 
OIC, has transferred to EUR where 
he will serve as the Public Affairs 
Adviser. Frederick W. Flott has re- 
placed Mr. Seidner as Deputy Direc- 
tor. 

David Cardwell, IO Staff Assistant, 
was the principal speaker at a Model 
United Nations sponsored by Indiana 
State University, Terre Haute, on De- 
cember 6. He also participated in a 
seminar on Africa sponsored by In- 
diana University in Indianapolis. 

On October 8, Amb. W. Tapley 
Bennett, Jr., taped a statement for 
Georgia television stations in connec- 
tion with United Nations Day 1974. 

Laurence Garufi taped two mes- 
sages via telephone for UN Day for 
the New York University Radio Sta- 
tion and the Streetsboro, Ohio, High 
School Radio Station. 

October briefings held at USUN 
and not previously reported are as 
follows: 

October 15, Eastern Kentucky Uni- 
versity—Jim Dobbins, briefing officer; 
October 17, Academics and NGO’s 
on Human Rights—Guy Wiggins, 
briefing officer; October 18, Stanley 
Foundation, 15th Strategy for Peace 
Conference on Peacekeeping: New 
Initiatives—Amb. William E. Schau- 
fele, Jr., speaker; October 20, Third 
Annual UN Celebration, Manhattan 
College—Cameron Hume, briefing of- 
ficer. 


New Jersey Day at the UN, UN 
Motorcade sponsored by the New 
Jersey Council of Organizations to 
Strengthen the UN—Ambassador Bar- 
bara White, speaker; October 23, 
NGO Background Briefing Confer- 
ence, Committee VI—Oliver C. Car- 
michael, Jr., David L. Stottlemyer 
and G. Michael Bache, briefing offi- 
cers. 

October 24, White House Fellows— 
John Howison, briefing officer; Octo- 
ber 25, Armed Forces Staff College, 
Allied Students—Mr. Howison, brief- 
ing officer; October 28, International 
Law Society, State University of New 
York—Herbert Reis, briefing officer; 
October 29, Bryn Mawr Presbyterian 
Church, Women’s Association; and 
October 30, NGO Background Brief- 
ing Conference, Committee III. 

November briefings were as follows: 

November 1, Russell Sage College 
—Jay Katzen, briefing officer; Novem- 
ber 5, Mary Baldwin College and 
Susquehanna University—Joseph Lo- 
renz, briefing officer; November 12, 
UNA-USA, New Jersey Chapter; No- 
vember 13, School of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies, Johns Hopkins 
University—Ambassador Schaufele, 
Ambassador Clarence Clyde Ferguson 
and Harry E. T. Thayer, briefing 
officers. 

November 14, League of Women 
Voters from Wooster, Ohio—Stafford 
Mousky, briefing officer; November 
12, Senator Charles Percy’s (R.-IIl.) 
Washington staff visit to the UN— 


STOCKHOLM—UNICEF Ambassador Danny Kaye, right, on a November visit to 
Stockholm, was the guest of honor at a reception given by Ambassador to Sweden 
Robert Strausz-Hupe. 





Ambassadors Bennett, Ferguson and 
White, speakers; November 14, UN 
Congressional Visit—Ambassador 
John Scali, U.S. Representative to 
the UN, and Ambassadors Bennett, 
Schaufele, Ferguson and White, 
speakers. 

November 15, International Wom- 
en’s Year, UN Seminar, American 
Association of University Women— 
Ambassador White, speaker; Novem- 
ber 19, National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention—Ambassador Ferguson, 
speaker; November 25, Oneonta State 
University—Mr. Bache, briefing offi- 
cer; November 25, Muhlenberg High 
School students, U.S. Delegation to 
Model UN—Mr. Gurufi, briefing of- 
ficer; November 27, Old Dominion 
University—Courtney Sheldon, brief- 
ing officer. 

December briefings were as follows: 

December 2, Mt. Holyoke College, 
Department of Political Science—Am- 
bassador White, speaker; December 4, 
Brookdale Community College—Mr. 
Garufi, briefing officer; University of 
Delaware, Center for Marine Pollu- 
tion—Mr. Reis, briefing officer; Amer- 
ican Baptist Consultation on Hunger 
—Ambassador Ferguson, speaker. 

US. Inter-Religious Committee on 
Peace—Joseph Norbury, briefing of- 
ficer; December 5, U.S. Delegation to 
the Harvard Model UN—Mr. Garufi, 
briefing officer; December 6, Inter- 
American Defense College—Ambassa- 
dor Bennett, speaker. 

December 7, Model UN in Erwin, 
Tennessee—Mr. Katzen, speaker; De- 


cember 8, UNA-USA Special Briefing 
on Food and Population—Ambassa- 
dor Ferguson, speaker; December 11, 
Round-up Session for NGO Back- 
ground Briefing Conferences—Mr. 
Sheldon, briefing officer. 


Legal Adviser's Office 


J. Wallace Hopkins, Jr., Deputy 
Legal Adviser, attended meetings of 
the International Energy Agency, 
OECD, in Paris, London and The 
Hague, December 2-11. 

Richard D. Kearney, Member, In- 
ternational Law Commission, visited 
New York on December 1 to attend 
a meeting of the American Aprbitra- 
tion Association on the UNCITRAL 
draft code for commercial arbitration. 

Assistant Legal Adviser Bernard H. 
Oxman visited Jakarta, Manila and 
Canberra as a member of a U.S. Gov- 
ernment team consulting with foreign 
governments on Law of the Sea is- 
sues. Mr. Oxman returned via Geneva 
and London for further LOS discus- 
sions there. 

Charles J. Pitman, Attorney Ad- 
viser, was U.S. representative to the 
IMCO International Legal Confer- 
ence on Carriage of Passengers and 
On-board Luggage at Athens, Decem- 
ber 2-13. 

Attorney Adviser Ronald J. Bet- 
tauer attended the Centenary Com- 
memoration of the 1874 Brussels Dec- 
laration on the Laws of War in 
Brussels, December 12-14. 


ABU DHABI—Ambassador Michael Sterner looks on as the Crown Prince of Abu 
Dhabi, Shaikh Khalifa bin Zayid, presents a gold dagger to Rear Admiral Robert 
Hanks, Commander Middle East Force, on the occasion of the recent visit of the 
USS La Salle, flagship of COMIDEAST FORCE, to the United Arab Emirates. 
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Mary Beth West, Attorney Adviser, 
was a member of the U.S. group 
which met in Tokyo, November 25 to 
December 6, for renegotiation of U.S.- 
Fisheries Agreements. 

O. Thomas Johnson, Special Assist- 
ant for International Law, attended 
meetings, held on Saipan during De- 
cember, on the future political status 
of Micronesia. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Alfred L. Ath- 
erton, Jr., addressed about 50 persons 
attending the World Conference of 
Jewish Organizations in New York 
City on December 4. Mr. Atherton’s 
remarks concerned the U.S. efforts 
toward peace in the Middle East. 

On December 10-13, Assistant Sec- 
retary Atherton accompanied Secre- 
tary Kissinger to the NATO Minis- 
terial Meeting held in Brussels, Bel- 
gium. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Harold 
H. Saunders and Acting Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary L. Bruce Laingen 
spoke on December 4 to the Foreign 
Service Institute’s Seminar on Soviet- 
U.S. Relations in the Era of Detente. 
Their remarks concerned the Middle 
East and India, respectively. 

Mr. Saunders accompanied Presi- 
dent Ford and Secretary Kissinger to 
the Soviet Union and the Far East, 
November 17-30, visiting Tokyo, 
Vladivostok, Peking and Seoul. 

On December 5, Mr. Saunders ad- 
dressed the World Affairs Forum 
Luncheon, held at the Kennedy Cen- 
ter, on “The Middle East—Oppor- 
tunities and Difficulties.” 

David L. Mack, Country Officer 
for Tunisia, visited the Philadelphia 
area, December 4 and 5, to speak to 
several groups of students on U.S. 
Middle East policy. Mr. Mack was 
also interviewed by the Bucks County 
Herald, and participated in a program 
on radio station WBCB, Bristol, Pa., 
during which he answered numerous 
questions from listeners concerning the 
Middle East. 

Peter D. Constable, Director, Pakis- 
tan, Afghanistan, Bangladesh (NEA/ 
PAB), addressed the National War 
College at the Department on No- 
vember 26 on “The Role of the Coun- 
try Director.” The NWC class was in 
the Department of State for briefings 
on the functions of the State Depart- 
ment in the formulation and execu- 
tion of foreign policy. 

NEA Commercial Coordinator 
Harry Montgomery was in New York 
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BOGOTA—Twenty-one Section Chiefs from Latin American posts attended the Chiefs of Section Seminar here Nov. 18-25. 
The Seminar was sponsored by the Foreign Service Institute and conducted by University Affiliates, Inc. Shown are, seated, 
left to right: Dr. Harry Wilkinson, UAI; William Sergeant, Tegucigalpa; Carolyn Kingsley, Kingston; Williams Beal, Buenos 
Aires; Virgil Randolph, Caracas; Aloysius Warnecki, Montevideo. Second row, left to right: Dr. Charles Orth, UAI; John Mills, 
Caracas; John Shumate, Course Chairman, FSI; Douglas Watson, Quito; John Ferch, Guatemala; Donald Johnston, Bogota; Gordon 
Olson, Port of Spain. Third row, left to right: John Popovich, Quito; Samuel Hart, Santiago; Edward Featherstone, Bridge- 
town; George Jones, Guatemala; Walter Hummel, Lima; Jackson Smith, Lima; John Blacken, Panama; Paul McCarty, Kingston; 
Robert Gingles, Buenos Aires; James Kerr, Cali; Clint Smith, Mexico City. 


City December 2-6 under the Indus- 
try Consultation Program of the Busi- 
ness Council for International Under- 
standing. Mr. Montgomery discussed 
regional commercial, financial and 
energy questions with officers of some 
25 major banking, industrial, and 
service institutions. 


Terrence G. Grant, Regional Polit- 
ical Adviser/Narcotics Coordinator, 
represented the Bureau at the NEA 
Regional Narcotics Coordinators Con- 
ference held in New Delhi, November 
20 and 21. En route to New Delhi Mr. 
Grant consulted with Embassy politi- 
cal officers in Ankara, Tehran, Kabul 
and Islamabad on CENTO, Indian 
Ocean policy and narcotics control. 


Bernard J. Woerz, Post Manage- 
ment Officer, NEA/EX, was detailed 
to Tokyo and Kyoto, November 15- 
24, to assist in the advance prepara- 
tions for the recent Presidential visit 
to the Far East. 


Richard B. Parker, nominated by 
President Ford as Ambassador to Al- 
geria following the recent resumption 
of diplomatic relations with that 
country, was in the Department in 
December for consultations and _ his 
confirmation hearings. The Senate 
confirmed his appointment on De- 
cember 13. 


Ambassadors consulting in the Bu- 
reau recently included: Christopher 
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Van Hollen, Sri Lanka; G. McMur- 
trie Godley, Lebanon, and Kenneth 
B. Keating, Israel. 

Laurence Pickering, Consul Gen- 
eral in Calcutta, consulted in the De- 
partment for three days during the 
week of December 9. 

Other personnel from the field con- 
sulting in the Bureau included: Sheila 
Kay O’Connell, Political Officer, Dac- 
ca; Phyllis R. Loeder, Communica- 
tions and Records, from Kuwait, as- 
signed to Doha; Donald Sutter, Con- 
sular Officer, from Beirut; Kevin C. 
Brennan, Assistant General Services 
Officer from London, assigned to Bei- 
rut; Jacqueline Smith, assigned to 
Bombay; Sylvester Satcher, from Da- 
mascus; and Alma Lucille Thomas, 
Personnel Officer, assigned to Tunis. 

Stephen R. Lyne, presently serving 
as a Congressional Fellow in the office 
of Senator Peter H. Dominick (R.- 
Colo.) has been named as Political 
Officer in Algiers. Mr. Lyne will re- 
place Robert Pelletreau who has been 
assigned as Deputy Chief of Mission 
at Damascus. 


Oceans and International 


Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 


Acting Assistant Secretary Thomas 
A. Clingan, Jr., addressed a Special 


Meeting of the International Com- 
mission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries on November 12 in Miami. 
He then proceeded to Ottawa for the 
Annual Meeting of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Tropical Tuna Commission where 
he and Brian Hallman of his staff met 
with the eight member countries. On 
November 18, Dr. Clingan hosted a 
luncheon at the State Department 
for a Soviet Fisheries Delegation. 


On November 20 he left for Hono- 
lulu where he met with marine scien- 
tists, and then traveled to Tokyo to 
conduct fisheries negotiations with the 
Japanese, along with Alanson Burt, 
Lorry Nakatsu and Morris Busby of 
his staff. He made a Law of the Sea 
presentation to the Asian Chiefs of 
Mission Meeting in Honolulu on De- 
cember 6 and then visited Seoul for 
a short meeting on fisheries. Return- 
ing to Japan, he signed the U-S.- 
Japan Fisheries Agreement on De- 
cember 13. 


Christian A. Herter, Jr., Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Environment 
and Population, led the U.S. Delega- 
tion to the OECD Environment Min- 
isters’ Meeting in Paris, November 13 
and 14. 


Oswald H. Ganley, Director of the 
Office of Soviet and Eastern Euro- 
pean Science and Technology (S&T) 
Programs, chaired the first meeting of 
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VANCOUVER—Consul General John Stutesman interviews northernmost inhabitant 
of his consular district at Herschel Island, Yukon Territory. The girl is a member 
of the only family living year-round on this island in the Arctic Ocean. 


the U.S.-Polish Joint Board on S & T 
Cooperation which met December 2- 
6 in Washington, D.C. 

William L. Sullivan, OES/OFA, 
chaired a Special Meeting of the In- 
ternational Commission for the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries in Miami, 
November 11-15. 

Morris D. Busby, OES/OFA, left 
for London on November 16 to at- 
tend multilateral discussions on pollu- 
tion in connection with Law of the 
Sea matters with certain countries. 
From there he went to Tokyo to take 
part in the bilateral fisheries negotia- 
tions. 

Harold D. Bengelsdorf, OES/ENP/ 
EN, participated in the OECD En- 
vironment Ministers’ Meeting, held in 
Paris, November 13 and 14. 

Brian Hallman, OES/OFA/FA, at- 
tended the Third Regular Meeting of 
the International Commission for the 
Conservation of Atlantic Tunas in 
Madrid, Spain, November 18-27. 

Leo N. Schowengerdt, OES/OFA/ 
FA, attended both East Coast and 
West Coast seminars for Coast Guard 


and National Marine Fisheries Serv- 
ice law enforcement personnel. 
Janice Barnes, OES/OFA/MSO, 
attended the Second Session of the 
Marine Environmental Protection 
Committee of the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization 
in London beginning November 18. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Bureau Director George Vest at- 
tended the Asian Chiefs of Mission 
meeting in Honolulu, December 5-8, 
and remained to participate in a 
Defense Department-sponsored war 
games exercise. 

An awards ceremony was held on 
December 4 at which J. Harold Dar- 
by, Munitions Control (PM/MC), 
received a 35-year Length of Service 
Award; Steve Koumanelis, PM/MC, 
received a 25-year Length of Service 
Award; and Dorothea Dennis, Office 
of Security Assistance and Sales (PM/ 
SAS), was presented a Meritorious 
Honor Award. 


Jonathan F. Ladd, Director, PM/ 
SAS, attended the Pacific MAAG 
Chiefs Conference in Honolulu, No- 
vember 19-21. He also participated in 
a Security Assistance Symposium held 
at the Army War College on Novem- 
ber 26. 

Leslie H. Brown, Director, Office 
of International Security Policy (PM/ 
ISP), attended the Defense Planning 
Committee meeting in Brussels, De- 
cember 10 and 11. While in Europe, 
he also visited Rome, Milan, Naples, 
Turin, and Madrid on a USIA-spon- 
sored speaking tour on European 
security issues. 

Herbert G. Hagerty, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Office of International Security 
Operations (PM/ISO), was an ad- 
visory member of the U.S. team, 
headed by Ambassador-at-Large Rob- 
ert J. McCloskey, which engaged in 
negotiations with a visiting Spanish 
delegation, aimed toward renewing 
our 1970 Agreement of Friendship 
and Cooperation with Spain.. The ne- 
gotiations took place the week of 
December 9. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Carol C. Laise 
traveled to Charlottesville, Virginia, 
December 3, for speaking engagements 
at the University of Virginia on public 
opinion and foreign policy and Nepal- 
US. relations. 

Ambassador Laise spoke on Nepal- 
U.S. relations at the Himalayas Coun- 
cil of The Asia Society in New York 
City on December 11. On December 
13 she addressed the International Vis- 
itors Service Council at Meridian 
House on cross-cultural communica- 
tions. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
D. Blair, Jr., visited Dallas and Hous- 
ton, the week of December 16-21. Mr. 
Blair met with community leaders to 
discuss means of improving commu- 
nications between them and the De- 
partment, and to consider plans for 
the Regional Foreign Policy Confer- 
ence to be held in Dallas in February 
and other possible cooperative activ- 
ities. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Virginia 
R. Allan; Patricia Hutar, U.S. Dele- 
gate to the UN Commission on the 
Status of Women; and Shirley 
Hendsch, International Women’s Pro- 
grams, were guests on December 9 of 
Women United for the United Na- 
tions at its annual luncheon at the 
UN honoring the women delegates at- 
tending the 29th Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. The fea- 
tured speaker, Assistant Secretary Gen- 
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eral Helvi Sipila, told of plans for In- 
ternational Women’s Year in 1975. 
The luncheon was under the sponsor- 
ship of Ruda T. Mohammed, Coun- 
sellor, Mission of Nigeria to the 
United Nations. 

Miss Allan was the banquet speaker 
at the 40th Anniversary of the Albany, 
New York Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, and also was briefed 
on the work of the New York State 
Commission for International Wo- 
men’s Year which had its second 
meeting on December 9, 1974. 

William M. Franklin, Nina J. Nor- 
ing, Ronald D. Landa, Harriet Schwar 
and Charles Sampson of the Historical 
Office attended the American Histor- 
ical Association meeting in Chicago, 
December 28-30. 

In November, the Media Liaison 
Division of the Office of Media Serv- 
ices tested Public Affair’s new TV/ 
radio service with TV stations in 3 
cities—Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit. 
Newscasters at the stations conducted 
telephone interviews with Ambassador 
Edwin Martin on the results of the 
World Food Conference. Ambassador 
Martin was filmed while doing these 
interviews and the film was immedi- 
ately air expressed to the stations the 
same day for use in local newscasts. 
News directors were pleased with the 
results and all want to do more inter- 
views. 

Barbara Ennis, Office of Media 
Services, Public Correspondence Divi- 
sion, briefed 100 senior students from 
James Robinson High School, Fairfax, 
Va., on December 6 on the current for- 
eign policy situation. 
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Dean DeBuck, Public Correspond- 
ence Division, briefed 40 high school 
seniors from Towson, Md., and Bishop 
Ireton High School in Alexandria, Va. 
(his alma mater) on foreign policy. 

Heida Brotherton has joined the 
Media Liaison Division as a secretary. 

Ed Volk has joined the Editorial 
Division as a writer. 

C. Woods Vest, Jr., of the Confer- 
ences and Seminars Division made an 
advance trip to California, November 
4-8, in preparation for the Regional 
Foreign Policy Conferences to be held 
in San Diego, January 23, and Los 
Angeles, January 24. 

A three-day Community Meeting 
was held in Bristol and Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, December 3-5. Cooper- 
ating sponsors were the School District 
of Bristol Township and the World 
Affairs Council of Philadelphia. Team 
members were James Pope, AF; John 
Zerolis, EA; David Mack, NEA; and 
Frederick Heinrich of ACDA. The 
Speakers Division Liaison Officer was 
Constance Dunaway. 

Four Scholar-Diplomat Seminars 
were held recently in the Department. 

The November 11-15 Seminar on 
Europe was attended by 13 academic 
specialists in the area. Among the 
highlights were sessions with Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs Ar- 
thur Hartman and with the Coun- 
selor, Helmut Sonnenfeldt. Milan Jer- 
abek, EUR/P, and Marie Bland, PA/ 
PP/CS. were responsible for the plan- 
ning and implementation of the week- 
long seminar. 

During the week of November 18- 
22 eight legal scholars participated in 


a Seminar co-sponsored by the Bureau 
of Public Affairs and the Legal Ad- 
visers. There were several group dis- 
cussion sessions, in addition to infor- 
mal contact with L officers. Marion 
Nash, L, and Mr. Vest of PA/PP/CS 
coordinated the program. 

The Bureau of African Affairs was 
host to 11 scholars the week of De- 
cember 2-6. Participants met with ap- 
propriate officers of the Department 
and of other agencies. Mr. Pope, 
AF/P, and Ms. Bland, were the pro- 
gram coordinators. 

Ten scholars visited the Depart- 
ment, December 9-13, for participa- 
tion in a seminar on East Asian Af- 
fairs. In addition to numerous State 
Department officers, the program in- 
cluded a session with Ralph Earle II, 
ACDA representative on the U.S. del- 
egation to SALT, and a trip to NSC 
for discussion with Richard Smyser. 
James Wickel, EA/P, and Laura Ful- 
ler, PA/PP/CS coordinated the pro- 
gram. 

Karen Gardner, formerly of SCA/ 
PPT, has joined the Speakers Division 
of the Office of Public Programs as a 
secretary. 

Tracy Hughes, formerly of AF/EX, 
has joined the Office of Public Pro- 
grams as an Information Officer in 
Speakers Division. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Administrator Barbara M. Watson 
chaired the Consular Conference held 
in Mexico City, December 9-11. Also 


35% PARTICIPATION—At the Columbus Day Bloodmobile, 12 out of 34 State Department Federal Credit Union employees 
donated blood. Shown, left to right, are Patricia Shumacher, Chief Recruiter, and Dennis Tanner, Ann Parenteau, Kate Sheridan, 


Paula Bruno, Alice Jones, Chris Efros, Mary Ann Hervey, Julie Udy, Lindsay Alexander, and Rosanne Maher. Michael Veax, 
another Credit Union donor, was not present when the photograph was taken. 
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attending the conference from the De- 
partment were Don E. Bean, SCA; 
Julio J. Arias, Director, Visa Office 
(VO); Wilbur P. Chase, Director, 
Special Consular Services (SCS) ; and 
Francis G. Rando, Passport Office 
(PPT). Representatives of other gov- 
ernment agencies and bureaus in the 
Department also were in attendance. 

Thaddeus A. Ripa has joined VO 
as Deputy Director for Management. 
Cornelius D. Scully, Chief, Regula- 
tions & Legislation Division, VO, 
traveled to New York recently to 
speak at a meeting of the American 
Immigration and Citizenship Confer- 
ence. 

G. Ryder Forbes of VO departed 
for his new assignment in Hong Kong. 

Employees in SCA attending the 


Employee-Management Relations 
Course held by DG/EM in conjunc- 
tion with FSI included Joseph Basile 
and Melvin C. Showalter, of YO, and 
James E. Kiley, of SCS. 

Prior to his assignment to London, 
John Dinger was on TDY in SCS. 

The following Foreign Service of- 
ficers consulted with PPT, VO, and 
SCS: 

Thomas Cairns, Port au Prince; 
Robert D. Emmons, Warsaw to Cop- 
enhagen; Vernon D. McAninch, Bo- 
gota to Santo Domingo; Paul M. 
Miller, Santo Domingo; James Mur- 
ray, Athens to Thessaloniki; Danny 
Root, Mexico City to Rio de Janeiro; 
Warrent E. Wills, Naples to Hamburg; 
and Robert Tynes, Bujumbura to 
Munich. 


John W. McDonald Appointed to ILO Post 


John W. McDonald, Jr., who served 
as Coordinator for Multilateral De- 
velopment Programs in the Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs 

from April 1971 
until recently, has 
been appointed 
Deputy Director 
General of the In- 
ternational Labor 
Organization in 
Geneva. 

A career For- 
eign Service offi- 
cer, Mr. McDon- 
ald has been de- 

Mr. McDonald tailed to the ILO 
for a five-year period. He will be in 
charge of the organization’s manage- 
ment aspects, particularly program, 
budget and personnel. 

For the past seven years Mr. Mc- 
Donald has been concerned with the 
economic and social problems of the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 


Merit Salary Increases 


Seven Department employees were 
awarded high quality increases re- 
cently. They are: 

Janette McConneaughey, S/CPR; 
Robert J. Nodzon, O/ISO; Frank 
M. Fulgham, O/ISO; Harriet L. 
Goodman, SCA/PPT; Barbara Ann 
Labrie, EUR/NE; George P. Mudd, 
PER/PCE/PE; Patricia Scherer, 
SCA/PPT. 

During the same period, meritori- 
ous service increases were presented 
to the following five employees: 

Robert L. Pugh, Athens; David 
Gompert, S; Adelina R. Roberts, 
Vienna; Gilbert M. Harcum, Beirut; 
Thomas F. Allen, Moscow. 


Mr. McDonald joined the Foreign 
Service in 1949. He has held such 
assignments as U.S. Economic Co- 
ordinator for CENTO Affairs, ac- 
credited to Turkey, Iran and Pak- 
istan; Chief of the Economic and 
Commercial Sections in the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Cairo; Acting Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Economic and 
Social Affairs; and Acting Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for International 
Organization . Affairs. He has twice 
won the Superior Honor Award—in 


1972 and 1973. 


Leonard Weiss Named to 
World Bank Post at Dacca 


Leonard Weiss, who served in the 
Department and abroad for more than 
25 years prior to his retirement in 
March, has been appointed the World 

Bank’s Resident 
Representative in 
Dacca. 
Mr. Weiss joined 
the Department in 
1946 as a Country 
Specialist. He held 
a succession of im- 
portant assign- 
ments, including 
Minister for Polit- 
ical and Economic 
Mr. Weiss Affairs at the Em- 
bassy in Bonn, Acting Director of the 
U.S. Aid Mission in Yugoslavia, and 
Director of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade and Finance in the De- 
partment. 

Mr. Weiss received the Superior 
Service Award in 1963 for his “out- 
standing leadership and conduct in 
connection with the largest and most 
complex tariff conference in which 
the United States has participated.” 
A graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Weiss also did graduate 
work at the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy and at the Brookings 
Institution. 


Charles |. Bevans Retires with 45 Years' Service 


Charles I. Bevans, for many years 
Assistant Legal Adviser for Treaty 
Affairs, retired on December 31 after 
more than 45 years of distinguished 
service in the Department. 

Sylvia E. Nilsen, who has been with 
the Department since 1946 and who 
has served as Deputy Assistant Legal 
Adviser since 1963, has been desig- 
nated Acting Assistant Legal Adviser 
for Treaty Affairs. 

Mr. Bevans joined the Department 
in May 1929. During his long career 
he held such assignments as Assistant 
Chief of the Treaty Section, Division 
of Research and Publications; Assist- 
ant Chief of the Treaty Branch, Of- 
fice of the Legal Adviser; Assistant 
for Treaty Affairs, Office of the Legal 
Adviser; and for the past 20 years, 
Assistant Legal Adviser for Treaty 
Affairs. 

Mr. Bevans headed the Treaty Af- 
fairs Staff in the Office of the Legal 
Adviser, served as a member of U.S. 
delegations to important international 
conferences, and organized a compre- 
hensive treaty publications program. 


He was presented the Department’s 
Distinguished Honor Award in June 
1972. 


F.S. Staff Promotions 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 

Earl D. Alphin, Bangkok; Karen L. 
Bates, Bonn; Mary S. Cabanillas, Ca- 
racas; Christina K. Colbert, Oran; 
Francis R. Daulong, A/OC/T; Alexa 
A. Fuchs, Brussels; Jennifer A. Gregg, 
Tunis; William E. Kohlenbush, Jr., 
Bonn; Georgiana Lockhart, Beirut; 
Ray D. Minnick, Ankara; Mary E. 
Quigley, Quito; Dolores M. Rossman, 
Kuala Lumpur; Rebecca F. Stipp, 
Jidda; Rudolph L. Szabados, Brussels; 
Gregory J. Tyson, Brussels; Susan M. 
Vincent, Lima; Katherine L. Wargo, 
Paris. 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Georgia M. Blum, Algiers; Jan E. 
Ratcliffe, Caracas; Frieda Jo Swift, 
Tokyo; Linda L. West, N’Djamena. 
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I plan to take my 1975 car overseas, 
and I know I'll have to buy leaded 
gasoline. Will I have any trouble 
bringing the car back to the U.S.? 

According to an announcement by 
General Motors, a 1975 GM car that 
is taken overseas and brought back to 
the United States can be adapted to 
help insure that it will meet U. S. 
emissions standards on re-entry. 

Pellets in the car’s catalytic con- 
verter need to be removed to prevent 
contamination by leaded fuel, and a 
plastic adapter can be mounted in the 
fuel tank filler neck so that overseas 
gas station pump nozzles dispensing 
leaded fuels can be inserted. 

Designated car dealers overseas can 
remove the pellets and mount the 
adapter. Then, before the car returns 
to the United States, the dealers can 
replace the pellets and remove the 
adapter. Either procedure takes less 
than an hour. The owner should keep 
copies of the work orders to present to 
U. S. customs authorities. 

A booklet entitled “Taking Your 
Automobile Abroad” provides ad- 
dresses of General Motors operations 
overseas which can supply the names 
of service facilities in their territory 
performing the adaptation. The book- 
let, which gives other helpful hints 
for operating a car abroad, may be 
obtained by writing the Owner Rela- 
tions Department, General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 48202. 


The health benefits plan in which 
I’m enrolled does not pay benefits for 
hospital room and board charges for 
diagnostic admissions. Why not? 

Many diagnostic x-ray and labora- 
tory clinical tests can be performed on 
an outpatient basis without adversely 
affecting the patient’s physical condi- 
tion or the quality of medical care 
rendered. In these cases, hospitaliza- 
tion is not a necessity but a luxury, 
and the carrier will cover the cost of 
the medically necessary diagnostic 
tests but not the room and board 
charges. Unnecessary hospital admis- 
sions not only increase health benefits 
premiums but also tie up beds that 
may be needed by those who are criti- 
cally ill. 


Bowden Fills Treasury Post 


FSO Lewis W. Bowden has been de- 
tailed to the Treasury Department as 
the Deputy for Saudi Arabian Affairs 
under Gerald L. Parsky, Assistant 
Secretary for Trade, Energy and Fi- 
nancial Resources. Mr. Bowden had 
previously served in the Commerce 
Department as Acting Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for East-West Trade. 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


I have a lot of used foreign stamps. 
Does anyone want them? 

A retired veteran is distributing used 
foreign stamps to patients in Veterans 
Hospitals—as a hobby. 

“T know the great need for stamps 
because I was in World War I and 
was in an Army Hospital in France,” 
Dave Schoenfeld, of Long Island, 
N.Y., recently wrote the NEWSLETTER. 
“You have no idea how lonely a boy 
can be in a hospital far from home 
with nothing to do but lay there and 
look at a blank wall or blank ceiling 
. . » Believe me, it’s a real therapy to 
keep the mind alert and active. The 
whole idea is to help those less for- 
tunate than ourselves.” 

Those interested in donating the 
used foreign stamps may send them to 
Mr. Schoenfeld, 522 Shore Road, 
Long Beach, N.Y. 11561. 


Id like to get my commission mounted 
and have heard I can get it done 
rough GSA. Can you tell me about 
wt: 

Employees at home and abroad 
may now have pictures, commissions, 
awards and citations framed and pre- 
served through a new process. 

Items to be mounted and laminated 
may be delivered to GSA, which serves 
as the contact for the company per- 
forming the service. Employees pay 
upon delivery of the finished product, 
which generally takes four to six 
weeks. 

A price list for various size items 
is posted in the GSA store. For exam- 
ple, the price for mounting and lam- 
inating the commission for Ambas- 
sadors, Foreign Service officers, Under 
Secretaries, Assistant Secretaries, 
Counselors and Legal Advisers is 
$21.65. 

There is a charge of $5 per item 
for special, one-week rush service. 
Work of an official nature may be 
charged. 

The plaques are available in border 
colors of walnut, mahogany, maple 
and blond, and in beveled edge colors 
of gold, ivory and natural. The lam- 
ination process will preserve and pro- 
tect the photo or commission for life 
without discoloration of paper or fad- 
ing of ink. However, once done it 
cannot be undone. 


The Government Printing Office has 
just published a book that is very 
relevant to my work. How may I 
obtain a copy for the office? 

GPO publications are frequently 


available from the GPO Book Store, 
Room 2817, Main State, or through 
the Publishing and Reproduction Di- 
vision (PBR). If neither of those 
sources has the publication, it may be 
ordered through the Library on Form 
DS-1625. 


Does the Library have photocopying 
facilities? 

Yes. The Library can copy 10 pages 
free of charge. If you wish to copy 
more, you are asked to charge out the 
material and copy it on one of the 
machines located in the building. 


Can I borrow books through the Li- 
brary from other libraries? 

Yes, for official purposes, but you 
must ask us to arrange for the loan in 
advance. If you wish, you can pick the 
material up yourself after you have 
obtained an interlibrary loan form 
from the Library. 


What happens if I lose a book or pe- 
riodical? 

You are financially responsible for 
all borrowed materials and are ex- 
pected to replace the lost item with a 
new copy or a used copy of the same 
edition in good condition. 


Can I have my own study space in the 
Library? 

Yes. You may sign up for a study 
carrell in the stack area. Carrells are 
generally reserved on a three-month 
basis and on a first-come, first-served 
basis. 


Will the Library prepare reading lists? 

Yes. The Library will prepare spe- 
cial reading lists, on request, and the 
staff is always happy to suggest titles 
on certain subjects. 


EEO Courses Available 


The U.S. Civil Service Commission 
is offering five training courses on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, be- 
ginning February 5. Enrollment in 
any of these courses will be considered 
as fulfilling part of the two-week an- 
nual training target for Department 
and Foreign Service employees. (See 
NEWSLETTER, December). 

The courses—ranging from one to 
three days—are EEO and the Fed- 
eral Employee; EEO for Personnel 
Specialists and Administrative Of- 
ficers; Manager’s Role in EEO; Super- 
visors Role in EEO; and Upward 
Mobility: Career Counseling. 

Those interested in attending the 
training courses should see their Bu- 
reau training officer, who has a sup- 
ply of applications. 





HISONNG / 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Atkinson, Clinton E., Tokyo 
Austin, Granville S., S/P 
Bemis, H. Jonathan, JOC 
Benzinger, Robert A., JOC 
Bolton, Deborah A., JOC 
Brandt, Frederick C., Addis Ababa 
Campbell, Edwina S., JOC 
Clement, Duncan, Madrid 
Cosby, Larry E., Cairo 

Craft, Robert H., Jr., T 

Dunn, Thomas G., JOC 
Fitzgerald, Jennifer A., Peking 
Goeckermann, Robert H., Rio de Janeiro 
Gordon, James K., JOC 

Greene, M. Kathleen, Hong Kong 
Griffin, Richard L., Colombo 
Hermann, Richard C., JOC 
Jacobs, Susan S., JOC 

Kohn, Martin Jerome, INR/REC/CER 
Korky, Ann Kelly, JOC 

Lane, Eleanor B., Tehran 
Linskey, Dennis M., JOC 
Loebner, Egon E., Moscow 
Lynch, James Michael, JOC 
McNeill, John Henderson, ACDA 
Mecklenburg, Clifford W., JOC 
Mierzejewski, Charles D., JOC 
Millin, John A., Ul, JOC 

Moran, John L., JOC 

Morris, John D., JOC 

Morris, Charles H., Jr., JOC 
Muller, Stephen H., JOC 

Nall, David Alan, JOC 

Nelson, Andrea J., JOC 

Parker Donald E., JOC 

Parker, Frank S., JOC 

Perina, Rudolf Vilem, JOC 

Poe, Mona G., Islamabad 
Roberts, Loretta A., Nicosia 
Robinson, Max N., JOC 

Silber, Denise A., JOC 

Skipper, Charles L., Ill, JOC 
Slifko, Ronald G., A/SY/T 
Smith, Jaqueline K., Bombay 
Tatum, Richard D., A/SY/T 
Van Den Berg, Hendrik, JOC 
Wardell, Charles W. B., Ill, IGA 
Weld, William E., Jr., CU/ACS 
Wierbinski, William J., Monrovia 
Wood, Robert W., Belgrade 


TRANSFERS 


Abreu, Abelardo J., Saigon to Asmara 
Allenbach, Richard J., Mexico, D.F., to MA 
Aust, John A., A/OC to Saigon 

Bacon, John George, Bonn to CA/FS/SO 
Bannerman, Robert B., Vientiane to Pretoria 
Bebick, Joan Ellen, Hamburg to Port-au-Prince 
Behrens, James E., Athens to A/OC 

Belew, Wendell L., Frankfurt to Hamburg 
Blanchard, Leroy D., Islamabad to Jerusalem 
Blanchard, Philip C., Kinshasa to Kuwait 
Blattberg, Roger S., Taipei to EA 

Bolweg, Frank J., Manila to Kuwait 

Bostock, Harvey S., Rome to Kathmandu 
Boynton, Alice F., Bujumbura to Saigon 
Brooks, Ruth L., SCA/VO to Nassau 


Bumbray, La Maris P., EUR to Leningrad 
Businger, James G., Frankfurt to Bangkok 
Calderhead, William D., London to Mexico, D.F. 
Cardoso, Ariel S., Maseru to Banjul 
Cardoso, Mary P., Maseru to Banjul 
Carter, Landon C., Singapore to Taichung 
Castrodale, Richard Cecil, Chiang Mai to Songkhla 
Charles, Howard R., Athens to Accra 
Clear, Taylor Edward, Sao Paulo to CA/FS/JO 
Clift, George W. F., Kingston to Nicosia 
Croteau, Althea J., Lisbon to La Paz 
Cunningham, David S., Seoul to Kuala Lumpur 
Deeley, Leonard H., Taipei to EA 
Dennett, Francis J., Blantyre to Tripoli 
Desseau, Catherine M., Nairobi to MC 
Detwiler, Curtis J., Yaounde to Zanzibar 
Dickmyer, Esta V., Ankara to EUR 
Dishaw, Robert A., Kinshasa to Rangoon 
Dombrowsky, David L., A/OC to Vienna 
Downey, Timothy A., Kathmandu to A/OC 
Drinkard, Maureen V., Manila to Athens 
Duane, Paula A., Jr., Belgrade to Mbabane 
Duffy, Patrick J., Mbabane to Conakry 
Dufour, Diana, Accra to AF 
Eidsness, Jan Christina, New Delhi to Accra 
Elam, Richard Warren, Sydney to London 
Ellison, Donald C., Ankara to Saigon 
Ellsworth, George A., Tehran to Paris 
Emmons, Robert Duncan, M/FSI/LT to 
Copenhagen 
Endrizzi, Marino S., Madrid to Rabat 
Facterman, Martin W., Bogota to A/OC 
Fernald, James M., Abu Dhabi to NEA 
Fidler, Miriam J., Bujumbura to AF 
Figueroa, Angelo M., Quito to Guayaquil 
Finley, Travis A., A/OC/PE to Bangkok 
Fisher, Richard A., London to Warsaw 
Gavin, Agnes Elizabeth, Phnom Penh to EA 
Goodman, Terry L., Manila to A/OC 
Gossett, Asie, Panama City to Abidjan 
Grimes, Ernest E., Kinshasa to Khartoum 
Grossman, Lawrence Marshall, Buenos Aires to 
10/01C/CAS 
Guie, Margaret L., London to Mexico, D.F. 


Blood Donors Needed 


The Department has issued an ur- 
gent appeal for blood donors at the 
Red Cross Blood Center, 2025 E 
Street, N.W., for St. Valentine’s Day, 
February 14. 

Employees are urged to schedule 
appointments through their area or 
bureau keymen or through Mary G. 
Ridgeway, PER/MGT/PS, Blood 
Donor Program Coordinator, Room 
1216-B, Main State, telephone 632- 
9829. 

Scores of employees contributed 
blood at the Red Cross Blood Center 
on January 15 in observance of Na- 
tional Blood Donor Month. 


Seve 


Hammond, David G., Jr., Saigon to Bujumbura 
Hansen, James H., Moscow to EUR 
Harbin, William Bruce, Bangkok to Chiang Mai 
Harmon, Mary C., Dacca to Frankfurt 
Hazewski, Joseph J., Bonn to Niamey 
Hedberg, John V., A/SY/EX to Buenos Aires 
Heise, Charles E., Hong Kong to Tehran 
Hilley, George J., Lahore to Khartoum 
Hinson, Sherman N., Vienna to Panama City 
Hocker, George E., Jr., Lagos to AF 
Holloway, Jerome K., Jr., EA/NOC to PM/DOD/FA 
Hughes, Ralph C., Beirut to NEA 
Hurwitz, Edward, CU/EE to Seoul 
Hyman, Borrie |., Paris to Athens 
Isom, Harriet W., EA/RA to Bujumbura 
Jarrett, Larry G., Lusaka to Lagos 
Johnson, Dolly Ann, Rabat to Tehran 
Kepler, Jean M., San’a to Tokyo 
Kindl, Charles L., Kaduna to Bonn 
Klein, David, Berlin to EUR 
Korpal, Adrian J., Sofia to A/OC 
Kozlowski, Joseph J., Rangoon to Lagos 
Kettenhofen, George B., M/FSI/LT to Tijuana 
Lassiter, James H., Montreal to Brussels 
Leach, Richard B., Jakarta to EA 
Lo Conte, Fortunata M., SCA/PPT to San Jose 
Loff, Kenneth A., Leningrad to Lome 
Mack, James F., M/FSI/LT to Sao Paulo 
Malone, Joseph P., London to Sydney 
Marshall, Gene B., Kabul to Khorramshahr 
Matthews, Thomas R., EA to Rangoon 
McCollum, Carl W., Milan to Palermo 
McGlade, Clare M., Rome to Beirut 
McMaster, Helen J., Rotterdam to EUR 
Melani, Beverly Jean, Nicosia to PER/CA/FS 
Michalak, Michael W., M/FSI/LT to Sydney 
Miller, Paul M., M/FSI/LT to Santo Domingo 
Murphy, Patricia A., Quito to Rome 
Noonan, Harriet M., Rangoon to Bern 
O’Brien, Marilyn Ardelle, Bucharest to 

San Salvador 
Ojala, S. Elaine, Mexico, D.F. to ARA/LA 
O'Neil, Francis E., Manila to Khartoum 
Paltrineri, Carl T., Rangoon to A/OC 
Paolozzi, Thomas F., Amman to Reykjavik 
Patrick, Annie Sue Ford, Udorn to EA/NOC 
Peleuses, Gus P., Kuwait to Buenos Aires 
Petronis, Janet, Paris to Cairo 
Platte, Michael J., A/OC to Manama 
Potter, Jo Carole, Guatemala to Asmara 
Povenmire, Marilyn Ross, Caracas to Lisbon 
Powell, J. Keith, Toronto to Kingston 
Provencher, Roger A., Vientiane to Tehran 
Putney, Rufus D., Ankara to A/SY/SAS 
Ray, Paul V., Jr., Ibadan to Bombay 
Ringelberg, Thomas, A/OC to Tunis 
Roberts, Rowland E., Jr., Antwerp to EUR 
Rodgers, H. Clarke, Jr., Hong Kong to Bucharest 
Rouleau, Robert A., Ankara to Tunis 
Rowinski, Genevieve C., Lagos to Naples 
Sayre, Abbott P., A/OC/EX to Panama City 
Scott, Joyce E., Moscow to Abu Dhabi 
Sears, John W., Quito to ARA 
Seiberling, Harriet L., Accra to A/OC/T 


Shaw, Charles W., Tunis to A/OC 

Shaw, David G., Quito to S/IG 

Shinn, David H., Dar-es-Salaam to Nouakchott 
Skowronski, Harriet P., Danang to Panama City 
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Slott, Richard J., Bangkok to Can Tho 

Spiers, Ronald |., Nassau to London 

Stephens, Jerry M., Istanbul to Nouakchott 

Stottman, Charlotte A., Bonn to Sofia 

Swope, Mary Elizabeth, Mexico, D.F. to Mustang 
Program 

Sylawa, Bernice Ann, Addis Ababa to Tunis 

Thomas, Alma Lucille, M/EP to Tunis 

Tom, Margaret S., Libreville to Paris 

Vessey, John W., 11, JOC to Udorn 

Walker, Byron P., NEA/EX to Addis Ababa 

Walsh, George T., EUR to London 

Webb, James Herbert, Brussels to S/S-! 

Weinland, Helen, JOC to Zurich 

Weiss, Charles J., Frankfurt to A/SY/T 


Williams, Howard F., Quito to ARA 

Wills, Warren E., Naples to Hamburg 
Winter, Dolores |., Kinshasa to Rabat 

Wolk, Mary E., Lima to Mexico, D.F. 

Woods, Anne Brevard, Guayaquil to Quito 
Yeats, Florence |., Lima to Asuncion 

Young, Harry E., Jr., Tegucigalpa to Quito 
Zopfi, Thomas Matthew, III, A/SY/I to Tokyo 


RETIREMENTS 


Amos, Lorraine E., PER/MGT/PS 
Hofmann, John R., MC 
McBride, Mary K., A/OC/S 
Merighi, Paul, Saigon 


HSONNE / Ci Savce 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 
Frank M. Williams, Jr., BF/FMS. 


GS-14 


Oliver T. Johnson, Jr., L; Donald E. Morris, 
A/SY/\; James L. Pullig, PCE/PPM. 


GS-13 
John Robert Crook, L/OES. 


GS-12 
Gary J. Alley, M/FSI; Lorraine P. Anderson, 
PER/MGT/PS; Robert J. Catlin, A/OC/T; Wilma 
E. Hines, PCE/PPM. 


GS-11 
Melvin J Briscoe, PA/M; Elizabeth |. Burke, 
H; Willie Gee, Jr., FADRC/DA; Marilyn Dixie 
Grimes, A; Vivian L. Haynesworth, A/OC/T; 
Frances A Jones, PCE/PPM; Fred D. Lloyd, Jr., 
SCA/PPT; James Marino, Jr., A/OPR/ST/SB; 
Helen E. Powell, PCE/PPM; Conrad M. Rippe, 
A/OC/T; Janice Singleton, PER/REM/EMP; 

Valine M. Taylor, A/OC/T. 


GS-9 
Mary Monica T. Aguilera, M/FSI; Donna M. 
Cooper, FADRC/RR; Robert Farris, SCA/PPT/AO; 
Rose Marie Green, PER/REM/BEX; Elmer Ells- 
worth Lee, FADRC/DA; Delores K. Skippel, SCA/ 
PPT; Cheryl R. White, PER/MGT/PS; Billie A. 
Wilds, DG /MED. 


GS-8 
Donna S. Clapp, L/NEA; Jean M. Floyd, INR/ 
DDM/EX; Athena S. Karcasinas, NEA; Renay D. 
McDaniel, EB/EX; George P. Mudd, PER/PCE/ 
PE; George Murdock, SCA/PPT/AO. 


GS-7 

Kenneth Mark Agata, SCA/PPT; Sandra J. 
Crutchfield, SCA/PPT; Cari |. Gee, A/SY/DO; 
Gertrude M. Gilliam, CU/YSS; Barbara E. Keith, 
AF/S; Barbara C. Lehman, EA/J; Yvonne K. 
MacChambers, SCA/PPT; Diann Mack, SCA/PPT; 
Carmen A. Mastropieri, SCA/PPT; Kenneth D. 
Nalle, SCA/PPT/SB; Amelia Terry Pelon, USM/ 
OAS; Helen Joan Rosen, SCA/PPT; Ernest Scott, 
Jr., ISO/FADPC; Albert A. Whiting, M/FSI; Anita 
K. Williams, SCA/PPT. 


GS-6 


Betty R. Banks, EA/J; Lorna S. Bantz, CU/ 
YSS; Earnestine Barnes, SCA/PPT; Lana I. 
Carey, A/SY/I; Loretta Dickson, PA; Rita M. 
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Faragalli, SCA/PPT; Barbara M. Flynn, AF/W; 
Geraldine D. Gardner, 1O0/UNESCO; Leona F. 
Giannico, SCA/PPT; Dawsalee L. Griffin, EUR/ 
RPM; Peggy L. McDonald, PER/SA; Patricia A. 
McShane, DG/MED/CD; Carole Brooks Platt, 
EUR/WE; Emma L. Prue, FADRC/DA; Macon L. 
Roach, Sr., PER/MGT/EX; Ella A. Saxton, SCA/ 
PPT/AO; Patrick J. Sullivan, FADRC/DA; Eula 
Lee Truesdell, SCA/PPT; Loretta Theresa Wilbur, 
SCA/PPT; Celeste T. Willis, SCA/PPT. 


GS-5 
Patrick A. Chairge, SCA/VO; Ethel V. Houston, 
SCA/PPT; Mattye L. Johnson, SCA/PPT; Barbara 
J. Jones, BF/FS/WFC; Gladys T. Lee, EB/OA/ 
AVP; Wallis M. Mertes, I0/EX/PER; Annette 


— CU/EE; Robert M. Tatum, PER/ 


GS-4 


Naomi Joan Caponiti, BF/FS/AD; Robert W. 
Chandler, SCA/PPT/SB; Mildred R. Engram, 
EB/IFD/OIA; Joyce D. McDaniel, EB/OT/CGP; 
Iris M. McKoy, SCA/PPT/AO; Matilda Peter- 
son, SCA/PPT; Howard L. Solomon, SCA/PPT; 
Joyce R. Walker, CU/EA. 


GS-3 


Kirk Douglas, FADRC/DR; Jessie L. Johnson, 
SCA/VO; Elouise Larry, SCA/PPT/AO; Diana T. 
Matthews, SCA/PPT; Catherine M. McCoy, A/ 
SY/l; Willie Ronald Poindexter, SCA/PPT/SB; 
David Ross, EUR/EX; Mildred T. Ware, SCA/ 
PPT/AO; Brenda M. Wilfort, FADRC/DR. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Alba, Joann G., A/FBO 

Amoroso, William S., BF/FS/AD 
Betancourt, Edward A., SCA/PPT 
Bishton, Michael P., SCA/PPT 
Burton, Dick C., BF/FS/FD/V 
Bush, Mildred H. M/FS! 

Carson, Vernelle D., CU/OPP 
Carter, Dora L., A/SY/I 
Castrone, Linda Lee, A/SY/I 
Cox, Thomaseena A., A/SY/E 
Coyle, Muriel L., A/FBO 
Cullom, Bobbie L., FADRC/PBR 
Dunkley, Barbara H., EB/IFD/ODF 
Evely, Virginia L, A/OC/P 
Hankins, Eppie 0., M/FSI 
Harris, Christine M., A&CP 
Harrison, Margaret M., A&CP 
Hicks, Suzanne C., L/OES 
Hopp, Rachel M., A/OPR/LS 
Kleindienst, Anne L., EB/ORF/ICD 
Manell, Abram E., PA 


RESIGNATIONS 


Ahern, Mary L., CU/OPP 
Armstrong, Beverly J., Bern 
Bise, Glenda S., Bonn 

Deem, Patsy A., Monrovia 
Dewane, Frank J., CU/OPP 
Hunter, James M., Bangkok 
Le Tourneau, Pamela, Tegucigalpa 
Morris, Jolene K., Tokyo 

Pohl, Stephen E., Manila 
Ranard, Donald L., EA/K 
Schodt, Eddie W., Bangkok 
Seaver, Christopher T., Bogota 
Williams, Charles H., Brussels 


Meyer, Nancy Alice, A/OPR/ST 
Micker, Patricia R., EB/OT/TA 
Palomba, Teresa A., BF/FS/AD/RR 
Pollara, Margaret M., FADRC/DA 
Rohwer, James A., L/NEA 
Santiago, Alexis, SCA/PPT 

Sena, Stephen D., A/SY/DO 
Shelley, Debra R., LC 

Solares, Henry M., SCA/PPT 
Thomas, William A., BF/FS 
Thompson, Janice M., A/OPR/ST/SB 
Weaver, Jessie B., SCA/PPT 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Barrett, Kathleen, PER/PCE/PPM 

to PER/MGT/PS 
Bell, Mary Louise, ARA/CCA to EUR/SOV 
Brotherton, Heidi A., CU/FS to PA/MS/ML 
Heilsnis, Harold, SCA/PPT to S/R 
Holliday, Carolyn P., SCA/PPT to DG/MED/EX 
Knowels, Judy Dianne, EUR/SOV to S/CPR 
Louis, Margaret M., CU/ACS to S/CPR 
Magee, Rae Jean, BF /FS/WFC 

to BF/FMS 
Morgan, Janet Lee, PER/REM to ARA/CCA 
Otey, Hollice L., A&CP to IGA 
Platt, Carole Brooks, PM/MC to EUR/WE 
Reap, Joseph W., Jr., A/OC/P to PA/MS 
Roberts, Geneva Marie, A&CP to ARA/CCA 
Smith, Laurie P., A&CP to S/CPR 
Stewart, Mitchell W., M/FS! to ISO/FADPC 
Willing, Judy Ann, A/SY/| to BF/FS/FD/P 


RETIREMENTS 


Bacom, John S., A/SY/I 
Bevans, Charles |., L/T 
Burton, Dick C., BF/FS/FD/V 
Hahlen, Mae L, !0/EX 
Kambhu, Chotchoi, M/FS| 
Milne, Matilda L., EB/IFD 
Sackmann, Adolph D., A/OC/T 
Webb, Jane J., EB/EX 

Wilson, Alma, FADRC/DA 


RESIGNATIONS 


Britt, Jeffrey L., BF/FS 
Gunnerson, Charles G., LC 
Harrold, Deborah, OES 
Kirchinboim, Edna, M/FSI 
McGrath, Kathleen Mary, M/FSI 
Nelson, Steven Craig, L/NEA 
Nocks, Lynne Elaine, L/EB 
Pelzer, Betty J., SCA/PPT 
Smith, Greg B., SCA/PPT 
Wilburn, Magdalene, LWOP 
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AAFSW. See Association of American For- 
eign Service Women 

Academies and Institutes of Diplomacy 
and International Affairs, Aug., p. 31 

Acheson, Dean, Nov., p. 25 

Ackerman, William C., obituary, Nov., 


p. 
Adair, Charles W., Oct., p. 18 
Adair, E. Ross, Jan., p. 14 
Administration, Bureau of, Feb., p. 21 
Adrian, Alex C., Jan., p. 26 
African affairs: 
Bureau realignment, May, p. 21 
Sahel, —. p. 38; Mar., p. 28; Aug., 


p. 4 

AFSA. See American Foreign Service As- 
sociation 

Agency for International Development 
(AID): 


Murphy, John E., named Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, Ap., p. 12 
— Jan., p. 38; Mar., p. 28; Aug., 
1 


p. 

Agriculture, Department of, graduate 
school, Aug., p. 38 

Ahrens, Thomas H., obituary, Ap., p. 40 

AID. See Agency for International Devel- 
opment 

Air Force Reserve, Aug., p. 43 

Air Transport Agreement, U.S. and Cana- 
da, Sept., p. 20 

Alcohol Abuse Program, Oct., p. 38; Nov., 
p. 38; Dec., p. 34 

— Winthrop W., obituary, Mar., p. 


Algeria, Dec., p. 11 

Allen, Ward P., Nov., p. 68 

Allowances (Stromayer), Oct., p. 32; 
Nov., p. 28; Dec., p. 20 

Altaffer, Maurice W., obituary, Aug., p. 47 

a Marie Thorensen, obituary, Ap., 
p. 40 

American Foreign Service Association 
(AFSA): 


Assignment policy, June, p. 26 
Foreign Service, anniversary salute 
(Boyatt), July, p. 38 
Foreign Service Day, Dec., p. 2 
American Legion, Feb., p. 41; Sept., p. 
8; Oct., p. 41 
American Revolution Bicentennial, Ap., 
p. 13; Sept., p. 39 
Anderson, Robert, Ap., p. 11 
Anderson, Stanton D., May, p. 12 
Annual leave, Jan., p. 27; May, p. 25; 
Oct., p. 11 
ANZUS, Mar., p. 5 
Appling, Hugh G., Mar., p. 16 
Appropriations, FY 1975, Feb., p. 35; 
Ap., p. 4 
Archeological exhibition, People’s Repub- 
lic of China, Nov., p. 38 
Argentina, Jan., p. 13 
Armstrong, Willis C., Ap., p. 12 
Assignment policy, Foreign Service, June, 
p. 26 
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SELECTED INDEX 


Association of American Foreign Service 
Women (AAFSW): 

Activities, Jan., p. 35; Feb., p. 34; 
Mar., p. 35; Ap., p. 39; May, p. 32; 
June, p. 41; Sept., p. 32; Oct., p. 
23; Nov., p. 68; Dec., p. 31 

Book Fair, May, p. 32; June, p. 41; 
July, p. 70; Sept., p. 32; Nov., p. 34 

Career planning for spouses, seminar 
on, Dec., p. 30 

Christmas Festival, Nov., p. 68 

Nixon, Mrs. Richard, made honorary 
member, Jan., p. 35 

Note paper sale, Dec., p. 10 

Overseas activities and services, Mar., 


Youth activities, June, p. 41 
Widening Horizons, Oct., p. 40 
Atherton, Alfred L., Jr., Ap., p. 12; July, 
p. 69 
Automated country fact sheets, Dec., p. 
37 


Automated Document System, Dec., p. 
p. 36 
Awards: 
DACOR, academic excellence, Dec., p. 
38 


Director General’s Award for Report- 


ing, May, p. 24 

Director General’s Cup, Dec., p. 4 

Distinguished Honor, Jan., p. 23 

Eilts, Hermann F., Embassy Cairo staff, 
Nov., p. 24 

Employee suggestions, Ap., p. 38 

Federal Woman's Award, Mar., p. 15 

Fiemming, Dec., p. 38 

Foreign Service Cup, Dec., p. 4 

Harriman, Dec., p. 7 

Herter, Dec., p. 7 

Jump Memorial, Feb., p. 41 

Paperwork management, Jan., p. 26; 
Nov., p. 27 

Photo layouts, Jan., p. 57; Feb., p. 59; 
Mar., p. 61; Ap., p. 61; May, p. 61; 
Aug., p. 49; Sept., p. 42; Oct., p. 
60; Nov., p. 39 

Replogle Award for Management Im- 
provement, May, p. 24 

Rivkin, Dec., p. 7 

Rockefeller Public Service, Mar., p. 21 

Safety, June, p. 34 

Sayre, Robert M., July, p. 70 

Secretary of the Year, July, p. 70 

Secretary’s Award, June, p. 33 

Thirty-year length of service, Jan., p. 


Wilbur J. Carr, June, p. 32 


Back pay, Federal, May, p. 24 
Bacon, Dr. Ruth, Sept., p. 32 


Bahamas, May, p. 68; June, p. 12 
Bahrain, May, p. 12 

Bailey, E. Tomlin, Mar., p. 46 
Bangladesh, Feb., p. 18 
Barbados, Dec., p. 11 

Barbour, Robert E., Mar., p. 16 


Barton, John F., July, p. 70 

Belcher, Taylor G., Mar., p. 10 

Belgium, Ap., p. 10 

Bell, — Shahan, obituary, Ap., p. 


Beneficiary designation forms, Ap., p. 25 
Bengelsdorff, Harold D., Dec., p. 18 
Bermuda, Feb., p. 27 
Berry, Hortensia, Aug., p. 43 
Beyer, Roland K., er Oct., p. 58 
Biographic Register, 1974, Oct., p. 18 
Black, Shirley Temple, Sept., p. 17 
Black, William L., obituary, Jan., p. 40 
Block, Ralph, obituary, Feb., p. 45 
Blood, Archer K., Mar., p. 16 
Blood donor drive: 
Children’s Day, Aug., p. 67 
Donors commended, May, p. 26; need- 
ed, Feb., p. 9; July, p. 70 
Questions and answers, Nov., p. 63 
Retirees, urged to donate, June, p. 64 
—- Day bloodmobile, Ap., p. 
2 
State leads in donations, Oct., p. 42 
Board of Examiners, Foreign Service, 
Jan., p. 29; Feb., p. 39; Ap., p. 22; 
May, p. 19; July, p. 46 
Bodeen, Dorothy A., Jan., p. 63 
Bohlen, Charles E., obituary, Jan., p. 15 
Bolen, David B., Jan., p. 13 
Book Fair, AAFSW, May, p. 32; June, p. 
41; zone p. 70; Sept., p. 32; Nov., 


p. 3 

Boster, Davis E., Feb., p. 18 

Botswana, Jan., p. 13 

Bourne, Frances T., Nov., p. 27 

Boyce, Katherine Randall, Jan., p. 29 

Boyce, Richard Fyfe, Jan., p. 29 

Brazil, Ap., p. 39 

Brereton, Capt. William D., 
June, p. 42 

Britton, Theodore R., Jr., Dec., p. 11 

Broderick, William D., July, p. 52 

Brown, L. Dean, Feb., p. 38; June, p. 41; 
July, p. 38; Aug., p. 25 

Brown, William A., Nov., p. 37 

Bruce, David K. E., Oct., p. 17; Dec., p. 4 

Bruce, John R., obituary, Aug., p. 48 

Buckland, Annette L., Feb., p. 41 

Budget, Departmental, FY 1975, Nov., p. 
10; FY 1976, Aug., p. 13; Federal, 
FY 1975, Feb., p. 35 

Buffum, William B., Feb., p. 21 

Bulgaria, Feb., p. 18 


Bunker, Ellsworth, May, p. 36; June, p. 
64 


obituary, 


Bureau activities, Jan., p. 41; Feb., p. 47; 
Mar., p. 47; Ap., p. 43; May, p. 43; 
June, p. 43; July, p. 73; Aug., p. 53; 
Sept., p. 45; Oct., p. 43; Nov., p. 45; 
Dec., p. 41 

Burma, Feb., p. 18 

Burundi, July, p. 68 

Bush, George, Sept., p. 16 

oer Executives Conference, Oct., p. 


Butler, Eleanor T., obituary, Dec., p. 61 
Byrd, Harry F., Jr., Dec., p. 10 
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Caffery, Jefferson, obituary, May, p. 41 

Calder, A. Bland, Aug., p. 48 

Campbell, James F., Jan., p. 13 

Canada, Jan., p. 12: Sept., p. 20 

Cardin, Renold W., obituary, May, p. 41 

— epi june, p. 10; July, p. 69; 
ic 

Career planning course, Ap., p. 64 

Carlucci, Frank C., July, p. 69; Dec., p. 11 

Carp, Betty, obituary, July, p. 92 

aaa tues <a J., June, p. 32; July, pp. 28, 


Cary, Anne O., July, p. 31 

Casey, William J., Mar., ° 10 

Catto, Henry E., ir., Ap. 13 

Catudal, Honore (Mare), it, Aug., p. 36 

Cederberg, Elford A., July, p. 34 

— for International Affairs, Harvard, 

ay, p. 2 

Central Treaty Organization (CENTO), 
June, p. 4 

CFC. See eaaines Federal Campaign 

Chad, Oct., p. 16 

Chambers, Raymond E., May, p. 24 

one Mildred Averill, obituary, Feb., p. 


“a flights, agreements on, May, p 


Cheek, James R., Dec., p. 7 
Chiavarini, Mary T., Aug., p. 29 
Chiefs of Mission, July, p. 48; Nov., pp. 


9,10 

China, People’s Republic of, Sept., p. 16; 
Nov., p. 38 

China, Republic of, Mar., p. 11 

Chinese language training, Mar., p. 16 

Christie, Keith R., May, p. 38 

ae door contest, DSRA, Jan., p 

Christmas messages, 1974, Dec., p. 2 of 
cover 

Classification Policy Council, Jan., p. 32 

ee Philander P., Jr., Feb., p. 28; 

, p. 8; Oct., 'p. 20; Nov., p. 24 

Civil wee Commission, Jan., p. 30; 
Aug,. pp. 18, 25; Sept., p. 26 

Clingan, Dr. Thomas ‘A., Jr., Nov., p. 19 

Coates, Phyllis A. C., Jan., p. 63 

—a Marjorie B., obituary, May, p. 
2 


Coerr, Wymberley DeR., Feb., p. 21 

a Otho Thomas, obituary, June, 
p. 42 

wa Thomas L., obituary, Feb., p. 


Colligan, Francis J., obituary, July, p. 92 

Colombia, Jan., p. 13; Feb., p. 17 

Combined Federal Campaign (CFC), 
Sept., p. 22; Oct., p. 40; Nov., p. 11 

Commerce, Department of, Ap., p. 7 

Commercial affairs. See Economic and 
business affairs 

Commission on the Organization of the 
Government for the Conduct of For- 
eign Policy (Murphy Commission), 
Feb., p. 6; Ap., p. 6 

Communications: 

Communications Support Center, Jan., 


p. 
Diplomatic pouch, Dec., p. 32 
History of, 1924-1974 (Roane), July, 


p. 57 
INTELSAT, Mar., p. 22 
International, INR conference on, Mar., 


p. 
Maritime, June, p. 38 
Recruitment of personnel, May, p. 21 
Telegrams (Christie), May, p. 38 
i Support Center, Jan., 
p. 
Computers and the Foreign Service (Mer- 
curio), July, p 


JANUARY 1975 


Conte, Oy Relations inspections, Feb., 


p 
Cone system, July, p. 64 
Conference on European Security and 


Cooperation, Ap., p. 5 
Conferences: 


Business Executives, Oct., p. 24 

Community Meetings on Foreign Poli- 
cy, Mar., p. 

Consular, Beirut, Oct., p. 12 

Deputy Chief of Mission, Aug., p. 21 

Economic/Commercial, Nairobi, Aug., 
p. 39; Ottawa, Feb., p. 11; Paris and 
ee Dec., p. 17; Tehran, Sept., 


p. 

mr Jan., p. 7; Feb., p. 21; Mar., 
p. 

International communications, Mar., p. 
5 


International diplomacy, Aug., p. 31 

International Women’s Year 1975, 
Nov., p. 26 

Labor attachés, New Delhi, Feb., p. 25 

Law of the Sea, Feb., p. 9 

Liner shipping, UN, Jan., p. 19 

Middle East, Geneva conference on, 
Jan., p. 

Narcotics, Bogota, Feb., p. 17; Mexico 
City, Nov., p. 8 

Nurses, Bangkok, Aug., p. 30 

Principal Officers, Branch Public Affairs 
Officers, Tokyo, Ap., p. 6 

Regional Foreign Policy, San Francis- 
co, Ap., p. 30 

U. = -U. g. . R., technology exchange, 

p., 

Western liaieaahiiy Foreign Minis- 
ters, Ap., p. 13 

World oe 4 p. 27; Mar., 
Oct., p. 21 

a ‘Voesetion, June, p. 25; Oct., 

0 


p. 27; 


p. 
Confirmations, senior officials, Mar., p. 


11 
Congressional Relations, Mar., p. 9; May, 
p. 13 
Conner, Ruth B., obituary, June, p. 42 
Constandy, John P., Ap., p. 11 
Constantino, Joseph G., M.D., Dec., p. 35 
Consular training, FSI, ‘Aug., p. 42 
Consumer price index, Jan., p. 25; Ap., 
p. 24; June, p. 15; July, p. 72; Aug., 
p. 17; Oct., p. 23; Nov., p. 32; Dec., 
p. 27 
Cooper, John Sherman, Sept., p. 16 
Corcoran, Edward, Oct., p. 19 
Costa del Sol, American Club of, Sept., 


p. 27 
Costa Rica, May, p. 12 
Coulter, Richard . obituary, July, p. 92 
Counseling, personnel, June, p. 29 
Country fact sheets, Dec., p. 37 
Cox, Henry B., Oct., p. 39 
Crawford, William R., ine Sept., p. 17 
Credit Union, Feb., p. 34: Mar., p. 45 
Cusick, Thomas W., obituary, Jan., p. 40 
Cyprus, Jan., p. 13; May, p. 12; Sept., 


pp. 2, 17 
D 


DACOR. See Diplomatic and Consular Of- 
ficers, Retired 

Dahomey, July, p. 68 

Dane, Leila, June, p. 37 

Daniel, Helen Lane, obituary, Mar., p. 46 

Davies, Dana, Dec., p. 25 

Davies, Richard T., July, p. 69 

Davies, Rodger P., May, p. 12; Sept., p. 

; Dec., p. 25 

Davis, Nathaniel, Jan., p. 2 of cover; 
Feb., p. 2 of cover; Mar., p. 2 of 
cover; Ap., p. 2 of cover; May, p. 2 
of cover; june, p. 2 of cover; July, 
p. 3 of cover, 72; Aug., p. 2 of 


Davis, Nathaniel—cont. 
cover; Sept., pp. 2 of cover, am 
Oct., p. 2 of cover; Nov., p. 2 o 
cover; Dec., p. 3 of cover 

Davis, Shelby Sloan, Ap., p. 38 

Day, Ferdinand T., Nov., p. 48 

Daylight saving time, Jan., p. 30 

Dean, John Gunther, Feb., p. 18 

Dean, Robert W., Mar., p. 11; June, p. 64 

Neane, L. Lorraine, obituary, June, p. 42 

Deary, William P., Nov., p. 27 

Deputy a of Mission Seminar, Aug., 
p. 

Detail, other-agency, Mar., p. 2 of cover 

coe Blanche M., obituary, Feb., p. 


Development Assistance 
OECD, Feb., p. 20 

Dickinson, Dwight, Mar., p. 10 

Digest of United States Practice in Inter- 
national Law, Sept., p. 23 

Dikeos, Victor H., Oct., p. 18 

Diplomacy for the 70’s, Sept., 
cover 

— Couriers, Oct., p. 23; Dec., p. 


Committee, 


p. 2 of 


Diplomatic and Consular Officers, Retired 
(DACOR), Feb., p. 40; June, p. 36; 
Dec., pp. 2, 38 

Diplomatic pouch, Dec., p. 32 

Diplomatic Reception Area, Jan., 
Oct., p. 28 

Diplomatic titles, Ap., p. 20 

Diplomats, UN convention on protection 
of, Jan., p. 20 

Directives, Jan., p. 39; Feb., p. 7; Mar., 
p. 45; Ap., p. 41; May, p. 39; June, 
p. 35; Aug., p. 40; Sept., p. 23; Oct., 
p. 41; Nov., p. 8; Dec., p. 28 

Director General, See Davis, Nathaniel. 

Disarmament (Kissinger), May, p. 2 

Disdier, Albert P., Oct., p. 25 

Dissent Channel, June, p. 8 

Dixon, Sadie Organ, Sept., p. 25; obitu- 
ary, Oct., p. 58 

Dominican Republic, Oct., p. 11; Dec., p. 
23 


p. 34; 


Donaldson, William H., May, p. 13 

Douglas, Lewis W., obituary, Mar., p. 46 

Drew, Norris E., obituary, Oct., p. 59 

Drug Enforcement Administration, June, 
p. 64 

Duggan, Gladys R., Oct., p. 19 


E 


East Asian and Pacific affairs: 
ANZUS meeting, Mar., p. 5 
Bangkok, Unger farewell, Jan., p. 28 
Edmond, Lester E., named Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary, June, p. 12 
Foreign assistance (Kissinger), June, 


p. 

Habib, Philip C., named Assistant Sec- 
retary, Aug., p. 20 

People’s Republic of China, Jan., p. 8; 
Feb., p. 2; Mar., p. 45 

Singapore, narcotics control officers 
conference, Mar., p. 5 

Tokyo, Principal Officers and Branch 
Public Affairs Officers conference, 


Ap., p. 6 
U.S.-Asian relations (Rush), Feb., p. 
22 


Easum, Donald B., Ap., p. 32 
Economic Affairs, Under Secretary for, 
Nov., p. 18 
Economic and business affairs: 
Economic / commercial conferences, 
Nairobi, Aug., p. 39; Ottawa, Feb., 
p. 11; Paris and Rome, Dec., p. 17; 
Tehran, Sept., p. 20 
Executive-Diplomat Seminar, July, p. 
78 





Economic and business affairs—cont. 
Export-Import Bank, Mar., pp. 10, 22 
INTELSAT, Mar., p. 22 
Lakas, Nicholas, cited by Commerce 
Department, Aug., p. 41 

New Products Information Service, 
June, p. 35 

Satellite maritime communications, 
June, p. 38 

Senior Trade Expansion Seminar, FSI, 
Jan., p. 19 

State of the Union, 1974, Feb., p. 3 

Trade Centers, May, p. 18; June, p. 27 

U.S. commercial interests abroad, pro- 
motion of (Kissinger), Feb., p. 10 

World Traders Data Report, Ap., p. 27 

Edmond, Lester E., June, p. 12 

Educational and cultural affairs: 
American Indians, conference for, Jan., 


p. 
— exchange program, Mar., p. 


Fulbright-Hays program, Nov., p. 11 

Sport and international understanding, 
symposium on, Jan., p. 34 

“— Affiliation Association, May, p. 


UNESCO group tours U.S., June, p. 61 
Egyptian Arab Republic, Feb., p. 12; 
Mar., p. 9 
Eilts, Hermann F., Mar., p. 9; Nov., p. 24 
Elections: 
General, Oct., p. 23 
Primary, Jan., p. 32; Mar., p. 12; Ap., 
p. A May, p. 33; Aug., p. 34; Sept., 


p. 

Ellis, Perry, obituary, Jan., p. 40 

EI Salvador, Jan., p. 13 

Employee-management relations, July, p. 
67 


Employment: 
Communications personnel recruited, 
May, p. 21 
-— employment opportunity, Ap., p. 
1 


External Placement Division, May, p. 
23; July, p. 71; Sept., p. 23 
Minority, Ap., p. 18 
— standards, Federal, Jan., p. 
0 
Support staff personnel, recruited, Ap., 
p. 23 


Energy: 
Kissinger, Henry A., Jan., p. 3; Mar., 
. 40; Dec., p. 12 
ae data exchange, Mar., p. 


Washington Energy Conference, Jan., 
p. 7; Feb., p. 21; Mar., pp. 6, 38, 40 
Engle, James B., July, p. 68 
Environmental affairs, Dec., p. 18 
Equal employment opportunity, Ap., p. 
18 


Erickson, Patricia, Feb., p. 26 
Ethiopia, Jan., p. 14; Feb., p. 18 
European affairs: 
Bureau realignment, May, p. 21 
Kissinger, post-summit meetings, Aug., 
14 


p. 
Language training, Mar., p. 27 
Lowenstein, James G., named Deputy 
Assistant Secretary, June, p. 13 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(U.S.S.R.), Jan., p. 8 
EUROPOLICY Series, June, p. 8 
Executive and Professional Placement 
Services, May, p. 23; July, p. 71; 
Sept., p. 23; Oct., p. 18 
Executive-Diplomat Seminar, July, p. 78 
Executive Interchange Program, Ap., p. 
26; June, p. 29 
~~ pay raise, Ap., p. 6; Aug., p. 


Expo '74, Ap., p. 20 
Export-Import Bank, Mar., pp. 10, 22 
Exports, Aug., p. 39 


F 


Farrell, William F., Jr., Jan., p. 26 
Federal —— Education Program, 


Ap., p. 
Federal Information Center, Jan., p. 31 
Federal Women’s Program, Jan., p. 36 
Ferrin, Augustin W., July, p. 30 
Feurt, Catherine B., obituary, May, p. 42 
Field, Pattie H., obituary, Sept., p. 44 
Fiftieth anniversary, Foreign Service, July 
issue 
Firestone, Leonard K., Ap., p. 10 
— Peter M., Oct., p. 16; Dec., p. 


Flemming, Arthur S., award, Dec., p. 38 
Food for Peace, Jan., p. 38; Aug., p. 41 
Ford, Gerald R.: 
Addresses and messages: 
Christmas, 1974, Dec., p. 2 of cover 
Davies, Rodger P., eulogy, Sept., p. 
4 


Foreign Service, 50th anniversary 
(AFSA luncheon), July, p. 32 
United Nations General Assembly, 
Oct., p. 2 
Civil Service merit appointments and 
promotions, Oct., p. 27 
Drug abuse prevention, Nov., p. 9 
Pledges continuity of policy, Aug., p. 2 
Rooney, John J., Dec., p. 19 
Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar, May, 
p. 18; Sept., p. 35 
Foreign Affairs Reference and Document 
Center, Dec., p. 36 
Foreign assistance, Jan., p. 38; Mar., p. 
28; May, pp. 2, 5; June, pp. 2, 31; 
Aug., p. 41 
Foreign Assistance, Inspector General of, 
Ap., p. 11 
Foreign Gifts and Decorations Act of 
966, Aug., p. 17 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 
Oct., p. 38 
Foreign Service: 
Assignments, Mar., p. 4; June, pp. 26, 
27 


Awards. See Awards 
Board of Examiners. See Board of Ex- 
aminers, Foreign Service 
Board of the, May, p. 13 
Byrd, Harry F., Jr., Dec., p. 10 
Career Ministers, June, p. 10; July, p. 
69; Oct., p. 17 
Cone system, July, p. 64 
Day, Oct., p. 19; Dec., p. 2 
Examination, Jan., p. 29; Mar., p. 18; 
Ap., p. 22; May, p. 19; Oct., p. 40 
Fiftieth anniversary of Rogers Act of 
1924, July issue: 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion (Boyatt), p. 38 
Board of Examiners (Smith), p. 46 
Bohlen, Charles E., p. 31 
Brown, L. Dean, p. 38 
Carr, Wilbur J., pp. 28, 31 
Chiefs of Mission, list, p. 48 
Communications, 1924-1974 
(Roane), p. 57 
Congressional messages (Morgan, 
Rooney, Cederberg, Pell, Hruska), 
p. 34 
Eye witness at birth (Henderson), 
18 


Examination and recruitment 
(Smith), p. 46 

Ford, Gerald R., p. 32 

Foreign Service Institute (Broder- 
ick), p. 52 

International affairs, 1924-1974 
(Kitchens), p. 2 

Johnson, U. Alexis, p. 36 

Kissinger, Henry A., p. 1 

Kohler, Foy D., p. 36 

McClintock, Robert, p. 36 

Nixon, Richard M., p. 2 of cover 


Foreign Service—cont. 
Oldest and youngest FSO’s, p. 30 
Presidential quotes, p. 27 
Rogers, John Jacob, p. 29 
Rogers, William P., p. 39 
Rusk, Dean, p. 39 
Secretaries of State (photos), 1924- 
1974, p. 24; list of from 1790 to 
present, p. 26 
Sisco, Joseph J., p. 37 
Technology and automation (Mer- 
curio), p. 44 
Training (Broderick), p. 52 
Transportation, 1924-1974 (W. Nix- 
on), p. 42 
Women in the Foreign Service (G. 
Rogers), p. 40 
Local employees, London, Oct., p. 19 
Married women employees, reappoint- 
ment, Ap., p. 32 
Memorial plaque, Dec., p. 5 
Minority employment, Ap., p. 18 
Nominations, Jan., p. 15; Ap., p. 17; 
Aug., p. 24; Dec., p. 29 
Performance evaluation. See Perform- 
ance evaluation 
Porter, William J., career choice ad- 
vice, Jan., p. 29 
Promotion system (Davis), Jan., p. 2 
of cover 
Reclassification program, Aug., p. 12 
Retirement. See Retirement 
Selection-out, Jan., p. 26 
Women. See Women 


Foreign Service, Board of the, May, p. 13 


Foreign Service, Director General of the, 
Jan., p. 2 of cover; Feb., p. 2 of 
cover; Mar., p. 2 of cover; Ap., p. 2 
of cover; May, p. 2 of cover; June, 
p. 2 of cover; July, pp. 3 of cover, 
72; Aug., p. 2 of cover; Sept., pp. 
2 of cover, 27; Oct., p. 2 of cover; 
Nov., p. 2 of cover; Dec., p. 3 of 
cover 


Foreign Service, Inspector General of the, 
June, p. 28 


Foreign ame Day, Oct., p. 19; Dec., 
p. 
Foreign Service Institute (FSI): 
Courses and programs: 
Community action workshop, Sept., 
p. 25 
Consular course, Aug., p. 42 
Language training, Jan., p. 39; Mar., 
p. 27; June, p. 35; July, p. 83; 
Aug., pp. 29, 44, 45; Sept., p. 37 
Schedule of courses, Jan., p. 38; 
Feb., p. 46; Mar., p. 27; Ap., p. 
29; May, p. 36; June, p. 34; Aug., 
p. 44; Sept., p. 25; Oct., p. 39; 
Nov., p. 37; Dec., p. 38 
Short-term training, Dec., p. 33 
History of (Broderick), July, p. 52 
Hougart, Knud, May, p. 40 
Jankovic, Janko N., May, p. 37 
Omar, Margaret, Aug., p. 29 
Plischke, Margarete, Mar., p. 26 
Seminars: 
Career planning for Foreign Service 
spouses, Dec., p. 30 
Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar, 
May, p. 18; Sept., p. 35 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy, 
July, p. 72; Sept., p. 22 
Senior Trade Expansion Seminar, 
Jan., p. 19 


Foreign Service officers: 

Class 6 FSO’s, Feb., p. 37 

Detail, other agency, Mar., p. 2 of 
cover; Ap., p. 2 of cover 

Executive Interchange Program, Ap., 
p. 26; June, p. 29 

impeccably unflappable FSO’s, Jan., p. 
24 
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Foreign Service Officers—cont. 
Junior: 
Classes, Feb., p. 38; Ap., p. 32; 
July, p. 71; Aug., p. 30; Oct., p. 
15; Dec., p. 28 
Frankfurt, Consular Section rotation 
program, Mar., p. 28 
Promotions, Dec., p. 29 
Statistics, FY 1974, Aug., p. 24 
Language proficiency, Feb., p. 38; 
Aug., p. 45; Sept., p. 64: Oct., p. 
39; Dec., p. 39 
Lateral entry program, Mar., p. 18 
we C orps-State exchanges, Ap., p. 


Performance evaluation. See Perform- 
ance evaluation 
Promotions: 
FSO, annual supplement, May; sta- 
tistics, June, p. 1 
FSSO, FSR, FSRU, annual supple- 
ment, April; Ap., p. 14; statistics, 
June, p. 16 
Foreign Service Staff Corps: 
Promotions: 
Annual list, supplement, July 
FSSO, Ap., p. 14 
Monthly lists, Jan., p. 55; Feb., p. 
52; Mar., p. 64; Ap., p. 62; May, 
p. 68; June, p. 61; July, p. 91; 
Aug., p. 67; Sept., p. 58; Nov., p. 
66; Dec., p. 60 
Review Panels, 1974, June, p. 40 
Fox, Richard K., Mar., p. 16 
France, Sept., p. 17 
Frankfurt, Consular Section, Mar., 
Freedom of Information, Jan., 
June, p. 25 
Frith, Dr. James R., June, p. 34 
Fritts, Robert E., Feb., p. 18 
Fuess, John C., obituary, Nov., p. 43 
Fulbright-Hays Program, Nov., p. 11 


G 


Galbraith, Francis J., Mar., 
12 


p. 28 
a. SS 


p. 10; Ap., p. 


Georgetown University, Aug., p. 31 
Gerard, Sumner, Mar., p. 11 
— Democratic Republic, Sept., 


German Marshall Fund, Nov., p. 66 
Getz, John I, July, p. 68 

Ghana, Sept., p. 17 

G.1. Bill training, Jan., p. 46 

Gifford, Lorraine B., obituary, Oct., p. 59 
Gifts and Decorations Act of 1966, Aug., 


p. 17 
Gilliam, Alexander, Jr., May, p. 13 
Gleason, S. Everett, obituary, Dec., p. 61 
Godley, G. McMurtrie, Jan., p. 13 
Gompertz, Thomas M., June, p. 33 
Gossett, John G., obituary, Ap., p. 40 
Gossett, Loia S., obituary, Oct., p. 59 
Grady, Norman H., obituary, June, p. 42 
Graham, Pierre R., June, p. 12 
Granata, Harold M., obituary, June, p. 42 
Granger, Dr. ra V. N., Nov., p. 19 
Greece, Sept., p. 17 
Green, James §., obituary, Aug., p. 48 
Green, Marshall, 'Feb., p. 18 
Grenada, Mar., p. 24; Dec., p. 11 
Grievances, Feb., p. 38; Dec., pp. 3 of 
cover, 26 
Griffis, Stanton, obituary, Oct., p. 58 
Guatemala, Nov., p. 21 
Guyana, Jan., p. 13 


H 


Habib, Philip C., Aug., p. 20 

Halla, Philip J., obituary, May, p. 41 
Handicapped dependents, Oct., p. 12 
Hangovers, May, p. 26 

Hansen, George D., obituary, Jan., p. 40 
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ara John Ward, obituary, May, p 


Hartman, Arthur A., Feb., p. 31 

Hatch Act, Sept., p. 26 

Haukness, Steven A., June, p. 33 
Haynes, Alfred O., Jan., p. 44 

Health benefits, Feb., p. 9; Nov., p. 22 
Heck, L. Douglas, Feb., p. 18 

et Hester Hise, obituary, Ap., p. 


Henderson, J. Welles, Ap., p. 20 

Henderson, Loy W., July, p. 18 

Herse, John R., obituary, Sept., p. 44 

Herter, Christian A., Jr., Nov., p. 19 

Herz, Martin F., Feb., p. 18 

Hill, John Calvin, obituary, Jan., p. 40 

Hill, Robert C., Jan., p. 13 

Hilldring, Maj. Gen. John H., obituary, 
Feb., p. 45 

Hinton, Deane R., May, p. 12 

Hoard, Robert S., obituary, Feb., p. 44 

Hodgson, James. D., Ap., p. 10; July, p 


Hoffacker, Lewis, June, p. 6 
Holdridge, John H., Dec., p. 7 
Holdway, Harold B., July, p. 89 
Holton, A. Linwood, Mar., p. 9 
Honduras, Nov., p. 6 

Hopkins, Ruth Hazen, Aug., p. 48 
Hougart, Knud, May, p. 40 
Houghton, Arthur A., lll, Dec., p. 7 
Hruska, Roman L., July, p. 35 
Huggins, Joseph, Feb., p. 39 
Hummel, Arthur W., Jr., July, p. 69 
Hunt, Leamon R., Feb., p. 21 


Hurd, Clement R., obituary, July, p. 92 
Hurricane Fifi, Nov., p. 6 

Hutar, Patricia, Jan., p. 14 

ae Barbara A., Oct., p. 11; Dec., 


p. 23 
Hyland, William G., Jan., 
31 


p. 14; Feb., p. 


iceland, Mar., p. 25 

immigration ‘ont Naturalization Service, 
Jan., p. 28 

Index, pawaletier, 1973, Jan., p. 64 

India, Feb., p. 25; Nov., p. 2 

information Bank Terminal, Library, Ap., 


p. 28 
ingore Robert S., Dec., p. 3; Feb., p. 
31; June, p. 13; Sept., pp. 22, 35 
Inspection Corps, Foreign Service, Feb., 
p. 26; June, p. 28 
pe Foreign Service, June, 
p. 


Inspector General of Foreign Assistance, 
Ap., p. 11 

Insurance, Feb., p. 9 

Intelligence and research, Jan., 
Mar., p. 5 

INTELSAT, Mar., p. 22 

Inter-American affairs: 

Cart exchange program, Mar., p. 


p. 14; 


Foreign Ministers meeting, Washing- 
ton, Ap., p. 13; Communique, May, 
8 


p. 
Grenada, Mar., p. 24; Dec., p. 11 
Kissinger, Henry A.: 
Foreign assistance, June, p. 30 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting, Mexico 
City, Mar., pp. 2, 31 
U.S.-Latin American relations, Feb., 


routes City, Foreign Ministers’ confer- 
ence, Mar., pp. 2, 31 

Narcotics Coordinators Conference, 
Bogota, Feb., p. 17 

ne 5a of American States, May, 


Ponume, Feb., pp. 4, 18 


Inter-American Affairs—cont. 
Rogers, William D., named Assistant 

Secretary, Sept., p. 19 
U.S.-Latin American interdependence 
and reciprocity (Rush), Jan., p. 16 
International Telecommunications Satel- 
oe sa (INTELSAT), Mar., 


p. 
sensi tinaned Exposition on the Environ- 
ment, Ap., p. 20 

International Women’s Year 1975, June, 
p. 61; Nov., p. 26 

Iran Aiumni Society Feb., p. 34 

Israel, Feb., p. 12 

Ivory Coast, Jan., p. 13 


J 


Jamaica, Mar., p. 11 

Jankovic, Janko N., May, p. 37 

Japan, Ap., p. 10 

Jefferson Room, Oct., p. 28 

Jet lag (Constantino), , oy p. 35 

JFSOC, July, p. 96 

Jhabvala, Ruten, obituary, Dec., p. 61 

Johnson, Frank K., M.D., June, p. 37 

Johnson, Janet H., obituary, June, p. 42 

Johnson, Ruth E., June, p. 23 

Johnson, U. Alexis, July, p. 36; Oct., p. 
13 

Jones, Franklin, obituary, Oct., p. 58 

Jones, Katharine del Valle, obituary, Feb., 


p. 

Jordan, Feb., p. 18 

Jorden, William J., Feb., p. 18 

July 4th reception, junior diplomats, July, 
96 


p. 

Jump Award, Feb., p. 41 

Junior Foreign Service Officers Club, July, 
96 


p. 
Kamer, Helen L., Feb., p. 8 
Kay, Emmet J., Nov., p. 36 
Kenya, May, p. 13 
Khmer Republic, Feb., p. 18 
King, Samuel L., May, p. 23; July, p. 71 
King, Spencer M., Mar., p. 10 
Kissinger, Henry A.: 
Addresses and messages: 


American Legion, Miami, Sept., p. 8 
Central Treaty Organization, June, 


p. 4 
Christmas, 1974, Dec., p. 2 of cover 
Davies, Rodger, eulogy, Sept., p. 3 
Energy crisis, Dec., p. 12 
Foreign Service, Fiftieth anniversary, 
July, p. 1 
Foreign Service Day, Dec., p. 8 
Indian-U.S. relations, Nov., p. 2 
Latin American Foreign Ministers’ 
conference, Mexico City, Mar., p. 


Middle East, Geneva conference on, 
Jan., p. 
Organization of American States, 
General Assembly, May, p. 10 
United Nations General Assembly, 
May, p. 14; Oct., p. 5 

U.S.-Latin American relations (de- 
livered in Panama), Feb., p. 4 

Washington Energy Conference, 
Mar., p. 6 

Women in foreign affairs, Sept., p. 
8 


2 
Assignment policy, 
Mar., p. 
European post-summit meetings, Aug., 
p. 14 
Executive pay raise, Aug., p. 16 
Foreign assistance, testimony, June, 
p. 2, 31 
Israeli-Egyptian agreement, Feb., p. 12 
Marries, Ap., p. 20 


Foreign Service, 





Kissinger, Henry A.—cont. 
Middle East trip, Oct., p. 11 
Press conferences, Jan., pp. 2, 8; Feb., 
p. 12; Mar., pp. 31, 40; Ap., p. 2: 
May, p. 2; Sept., p. 11 
U.S. commercial interests abroad, pro- 
motion of, Feb., p. 10 
Kitchens, Allen H., July, p. 2 
Kohler, Foy D., July, p. 36 
Korea, May, p. 18; Sept., p. 17 
Koscinski, Joseph S., Sept., p. 64 
Krebs, Max V., Jan., p. 13 
Kubisch, Jack B., Sept., p. 17 


L 


Laise, Carol C., Feb., p. 34; Ap., p. 31; 
June, p. 24 

Lakas, Nicholas, Aug., p. 41 

Lamb, Denis, Jan., p. 26 

Lane, Samuel O., obituary, Aug., p. 48 

— training, Jan., p. 39; Mar. he. 
16, 27; June, p. '35; July, p. 83; 
Aug., pp. 29, 43-45; Sept., p. 37; 
Dec., p. 39 

— entry program, Foreign Service, 

ar., p. 

Law of the Sea, Feb., p. 9 

Lawrence, Loren E., June, p . 26 

— Murray Grant, stirs. June, p. 


Leaks, information, Oct., p. 2 of cover 
Lebanon, Jan., pp. 13, 39 

Lee, Gary E., Jan., p. 15 

Library, Ap., p. 28; Dec., p. 26 

eee Lecturership program, Feb., p. 


2 
Lipar, Mary L., obituary, May, p. 42 
Lissy, David H., Jan., p. 14 
Little, Edward S., Oct., p. 16 
Little, Robert R., June, p. 33 
Livingston, R. G., Nov., p. 66 
Long-term training, Sept., p. 34 
Lord, Winston, Nov., p. 14 
Lowenstein, James G., June, p. 13 
a James Minor, obituary, Sept., p. 


Luers, William H., Mar., p. 10 
Lundstedt, Jeffrey S., June, p. 33 
Lydman, Jack W., Jan., p. 14 


Macatee, Robert B., obituary, Dec., p. 61 

Mailliard, William s., Jan., p. 12 

Malawi, June, p. 12 

Malaysia, aoa p. 14 

Malta, July, p. 68 

Manhard, Philip W., Feb., p. 18 

Marine pollution convention, May, p. 22 

Marine on Guards, Ap., p. 39; May, 
p. 

Mark, David E., July, p. 68 

Marley, F. Hal, Nov., p. 38 

Marshall, John T., obituary, Mar., 

Martin, Edwin M., Jan., p. 27 

Maternity leave, Nov., p. 33 

Mauritius, Feb., p. 18 

McAteer, Mary M., Feb., p. 21 

McClintock, Robert, July, p. 36 

McCloskey, Robert J., July, p. 69 

er Walter P., Mar., p. 10; Ap., 

12; June, p. 32 

McCoy, Ralph Linton, obituary, Nov., p. 

3 


p. 46 


McEthiney, Thomas W., Feb., p. 18 
McKernan, Donald L., Jan., p. 53 
McKinney, Samuel H.., obituary, Mar., p 


46 
McManus, Neil C., obituary, May, p. 42 
Medical program: 
Alcohol Abuse Program, Oct., 
Nov., p. 38; Dec., p. 34 
Autoanalyzer, Mar., p. 29 
Jet lag consti. Dec., p. 35 


p. 38; 


Medical program—cont. 
= Brain Dysfunctions, Sept., p. 
0 
Psychological realities of Americans 
abroad (Dane), June, o 37 
Rape Crisis Center, Jan., p. 38 
Melady, Thomas P., June, p. 59 
Memorial plaque, Foreign Service, Dec., 
5 


p. 

Mercurio, Michael J., July, p. 44 

Merit pay increases, Mar., p. 64; May, p. 
68; June, p. 61; July, p. 94; Sept., 
p. 64; Oct., p. 64; Dec., p. 60 

Merrill, Frederick T., obituary, Dec., 

Merrow, Chester E., Mar., p. 46 

Metzler, iors Sept., p. 41 

Mexico, Mar., p. 2 

Michalka, Charles Kirkland, 
Aug., p. 48 

Microfiche, Sept., p. 41 

Millard, Hugh, obituary, Feb., p. 45 

Miller, Lloyd I., Jan., p. 13 

Minimal Brain Dysfunctions, Sept., p. 40 

Minnesota, Mar., p. 26 

Misslbeck, James W., Oct., p. 18 

ae a Dameron, obituary, May, 


p. 61 


obituary, 


snore, Roy D., July, p. 91 

Morgan, Thomas D., uly, p. 34 

Mulcahy, Edward W., July, p. 68 

Murchison, Roderick G., Jr., obituary, 
June, p. 42 

Muromcew, Cyril, Feb., 4! _ May, p. 27 

Murphy, John E., Ap., p. 1 

Murphy, Mildred "Taylor, a May, p. 
42 


Murphy, Paul F., Jr., Nov., p. 27 

Murphy, Richard W., Aug., p. 20 

Murphy, Robert D., Feb., p. 6; Ap., p. 6 
Murphy Commission, Feb., p. 6; Ap., p. 6 
Mustang program, Mar., p. 21 


Naeher, Willis E., Sept., p. 21 
Narcotics matters: 
ARA Narcotics Coordinators Confer- 
ence, Bogota, Feb., p. 17 
Chiefs of Mission, directive to, Nov., 


p.9 
Conference, Mexico City, Nov., p. 8 
Dean, Robert W., honored by DEA, 
June, p. 64 
Singapore, control officers conference, 
Mar., p. 5 
Vance, ‘Sheldon B., named Senior Ad- 
viser and Coordinator, Ap., p. 10 
Wellman, Harvey R., named to UN 
drug control post, 'Nov., p. 8 
Natalia P. Semler Fund, Yale University, 
Nov., p. 
National purpose (Lord), Nov., p. 14 
National Secretaries Week, Mar., p. 20 
NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation 
Nauru, Feb., p. 18 


Near Eastern and South Asian affairs: 
Area assessment (Sisco), Ap., p. 5 
Atherton, Alfred L., Jr., named Assist- 
ant Secretary, Ap., p. 12 

Bureau realignment, May, p. 21 

Consular conf., Beirut, Oct., p. 12 

Eilts, Hermann F., Embassy Cairo staff 
honored, Nov., p. 24 

Geneva conference, Jan., p. 11 

Israeli-Egyptian agreement (Kissinger 
press conference), Feb., p. 12 

Khartoum, American Center, Ap., p. 21 

Kissinger, Henry A., Jan., pp., 2, 8; 
May, p. 2; June, p. 2 

State “OF the Union, 1974, Feb., p. 2 

Syria, U.S. interests represented, Jan., 
. 15 

u.§ Egypt resume relations; Ambas- 
sadors named, Mar., p. 9 


a Charles J., Mar., p. 10; May, p 
Nelson, Clifford, Oct., p. 20 
Netherlands, the, Feb., p. 26 

— en caltneen, list, Mar., 


New Products Information Service, June, 


p. 35 
Newsletter, 1973, index, Jan., p. 64 
New York Times Information Bank termi- 
nal, Library, Ap., p. 28 
New Zealand, Feb., p. 20 
Niger, Feb., p. 18 
Nixon, Mrs. Richard, Jan., p. 35 
Nixon, Richard: 
Addresses and messages: 
ar Treaty Organization, June, 


p. 
Foreign assistance, May, p. 5 
Foreign Service, fiftieth anniversary 
State of the Union, 1974, Feb., p. 2 
Budget, Federal, FY 1975, Feb., p. 35 
Energy conference, Jan., p. 7 
Resigns, Aug., p. 
Nixon, Warren P., July, p. 42 
Noel, Lucille M., Nov., p. 27 
Nonimmigrant visas, Sept., p. 33 
North Atlantic 7 Organization 
(NATO), Jan., pp. 3, 8; Ap., pp. 2, 
60; Oct., p. 17 
Nurses Cpaes, Bangkok, Aug., p. 30 


0 


OAS, Jan., p. 12; May, p. 10 

Obituaries, Jan., p. 40; Feb., p. 44; Mar., 
p. 46; Ap., p. 40; May, p. 41; June, 
p. 42; July, p. 92; Aug., p. 47; Sept., 
p. Hy Oct., p. 58; Nov., p. 43; Dec. 


p. 

Oceans and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs, Bureau of, 
Nov., p. 19 

O’Connor, Jerome T., M.D., Mar., p. 29 

Officer Evaluation Reports. See Perform- 
ance evaluation 

Ogletree, Tigner, obituary, Feb., p. 44 

Ohmans, John L., obituary, May, p. 41 

Oil, Jan., pp. 3, 7 

Oman, Sultanate of, May, p. 12 

Omar, Margaret, Aug., p. 29 

Open Forum Panel, Mar., p. 23; Ap., p. 
27; May, p. 27; June, pp. 8, 9; Aug., 
p. i Sept., p. 21; Oct., p. 25; Dec., 
p. 


Open season, health benefits, Nov., p. 22 

Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD), Feb., p. 
20; May, p. 13; Dec., p. 18 

Orguniatiion ‘a American "States (OAS), 
Jan., p. 12; May, p. 10 

Osborn, David L., Feb., p. 18 

Overseas schools, Dec., p. 24 

oo Hodges, obituary, Oct., p. 


Pp 


Paganelli, Robert P., May, p. 12 

Paige, Harry W., Jr., obituary, Jan., p. 40 

Palmer, Joseph, 2nd, Nov., p. 37 

Panama, Feb., pp. 4, 18 

Paperwork Management Awards, Jan., p. 
26; Nov., p. 27 

Pardee, Arthur E., Jr., Nov., p. 19 

Parker, Richard B., Dec., p. 11 

Passport Office, Oct., p. 41 

Patterson, John S., obituary, Aug., p. 47 

Pay raises, Federal, Ap., p. 6; May, p. 24; 
Aug., p. 19; (table) Oct., p. 10 

Peace Corps, Ap., p. 26; Aug., p. 44 

Peacock, William S., obituary, Ap., p. 40 

Pell, Claiborne, July, p. 35 

People’s Republic of China, Jan., p. 8: 
Feb., p. 2; Mar.. n. 45 
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Performance evaluation, Jan., . PP. ~ * 
29; Feb., p. 2 of cover; Ap., 
May, p. 2 of cover; June, pp. 0 af 
cover, 28; Aug., 'P. 2 of cover; Sept., 
.: Nov., p. 2 of cover; Dec., p. 


Perry, William D., obituary, Ap., p. 40 
Personnel: 
Annual leave, Jan., p. 27; May, p. 25; 
Oct., p. 11 
Appointments, transfers, retirements 
and resignations, Jan., p. 62; Feb., 
p. 63; Mar., p. 62; Ap., p. 62; May, 
p. 66; June, p. 62; July, p. 93; Aug., 
p. 69; Sept., p. 59; Oct., p. 61; Nov., 
p. 64; Dec., p. 62 
Career planning course, Ap., p. 64 
o, Service, questionnaire, Aug., p. 


Cone system, July, p. 64 
— guide, June, p. 29; Sept., 


p. 

Executive and Professional Placement 
Services, May, p. 23; July, p. 71; 
Sept., p. 23; Oct., p. 18 

Haynes, Alfred O., Jan., p. 44 

Lawrence, Loren E., June, p. 26 

Minority employment, Ap., p. 18 

Mustang program, Mar., p. 21 

PER positions, shift of, Mar., p. 16 

she aaa Services Division, Jan., p. 


Secretaries. See Secretaries 
Suitability standards, Federal, Jan., p. 
30 


Support staff, recruited, Ap., p. 23 
Women. See Women 
Working time, management of, Aug., 
p. 25; Oct., p. 27 
Peru, Mar., p. 11 
Peters, Margaret E., obituary, Aug., p. 48 
Phelan, Mrs. George R., Sr., obituary, 
Jan., p. 40 
Photo contest, RA, Jan., p. 33 
wees fitness program, DSRA, June, p. 


Pickering, Thomas R., Feb., p. 18 
Pinckney, Gen. Thomas, June, p. 36 
Plischke, Margarete, Mar., p. 26 
Poggioli, Raffael P., obituary, Nov., p. 43 
Politico-Military affairs, Ap., p. 11 
Pollack, Herman, Sept., p. 33 
Population matters: 
Claxton, Philander P., Jr., 
Population explosion, 
(Taeuber), July, p. 60 
Scholar-Diplomat Seminar, Nov., p. 60 
World Population Conference, June, p. 
25; Aug., p. 4; Oct., p. 20 
World Population Society, Nov., p. 68 
World Population Year, 1974, Feb., p. 
28; June, p. 11; Aug., p. 4 
Porter, William J., Jan., pp. 12, 29 
Portugal, Dec., p. 11 
Post changes, Jan., p. 24; June, p. 32; 
July, p. 69; Sept., p. 23; Nov., p. 10 
President’s Safety Award, June, p. 34 
Press Relations, Special Assistant for, 
Ap., p. 11 
Pressler, Larry L., Feb., p. 41 
Primary elections, Mar., p. 12 
Prisoners of war, Nov., p. 36 


Professional and Administrative Career 
Examination (PACE), Aug., p. 25 
Promotions: 
FSO, annual supplement, May; statis- 
tics, June, p. 16 
FSO/R, junior, Dec., p. 29 
FSSO, FSR, FSRU, annual supplement, 
April; April, p. 14; statistics, June, 
16 


Nov., p. 24 
analysis of 


Policies governing (Davis), Jan., p. 2 
of cover 

Staff corps, annual supplement, July 

Staff corps, monthly lists, Jan., p. 55; 
Feb., p. 52; Mar., p. 64; Ap., p. 62; 
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Promotions—cont. 


May, p. 68; June, p. 61; July, p. 91; 
Aug., p. 67; Sept., p. 58; Nov., p. 
66; Dec., p. 60 
Protocol, Mar., p. 9; Ap., p. 13 
Prouty, Velma’ See ehmuers, Nov., p. 43 
Public affairs: 
— Policy, Council on, Jan., 
p. 
Community Meetings on Foreign Poli- 
cy, Mar., p. 
— Seminar, July, p. 


Freedom of Information, Jan., p. 32; 
June, p. 25 

Regional Foreign Policy Conference, 
San Francisco, Ap., p. 30 

Scholar-Diplomat Seminars, Aug., p. 
36; Nov., p. 60 

Sensitive material, handling of (Laise), 
June, p. 24 

Publications: 

American Foreign ee Authors: A 
Bibliography, Jan., 

Biographic Register, 1574, Oct., p. 18 

Departmental, Feb., p. 42; Aug., p. 46 

Digest of United States Practice in In- 
ternational Law, Sept., p. 23 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 
Jan., p. 21; Sept., p. 21; Oct., p..38 

Open Forum, June, p. 9 

meee ‘Round Rotterdam, Feb., p. 


Treaties, Ap., p. 19; Aug., p. 47 
World Traders Data Report, Ap., p. 27 
Public Members Association, Ap., p. 30 


Q 


tar, May, p. 12 
estions and answers, employee, Dec., 
7 


p. 
Quin, Frederick Sherman, obituary, Feb., 
p. 44 


R 


Ragsdale, Thomas W., June, p. 33 
Rape Crisis Center, D.C. Jan., p. 38 
Rawls, Nancy V., Feb., p. 18 

Ray, Dixy Lee, Mar., p. 25; Nov., p. 19 
Reap, Joseph W., obituary, Nov., p. 43 
Reclassification, Foreign Service, Aug., 


p. 12 
Recreation Association: 
Christmas door contest, Jan., p. 63 
Photo contest, Jan., p. 33 
Physical fitness program, June, p. 39 
Self-defense seminars, Jan., p. 35 
Refugee and migration affairs, Ap., p. 19 
Reichard, Hugh C., obituary, May, p. 42 
Replogle, Luther I., May, p. 24 
Retirement: 
Civil Service, Jan., p. 25; Ap., p. 24; 
June, p. 15; July, p. 72; Aug., p. 
17; Oct., p. 23; Nov., p. 32; Dec 
p. 27 
Cobanatere, July, p. 72 
Foreign Service, Jan., p. 25; Mar., 
2 of cover, p. 17; Ap., p. 24; hae, 
p. 15; July, p. 72; Aug., p. 17; 
Sept., p. 33; Nov., p. 32; Dec., p. 27 
re seminars, Mar., p. 17; Ap., 
25 
Questions and answers, Nov., p. 32 
Retroactive pay, Aug., p. 19 
Richardson, John, Jr., Jan., p. 34 
Riddleberger, James W., Feb., p. 40 
Riefler, Winfield W., obituary, June, p. 42 
Rivero, Adm. Horacio, Feb., p. 27 
Roane, Melvin, July, p. 57 
Roberts, Jeoffrey, obituary, Dec., p. 61 
Roberts, Walter R., Ap., p. 25 


Robinson, Charles W., Nov., p. 18 

pee Public Service Awards, Mar., 

Rockwell, Stuart W., Ap., p. 13 

Rogers Act of 1924, July 

Rogers, 7 Mar., p. 15; July, p. 40; 

Sept., 29 

Rogers, ‘an Jacob, July, p. 29 

Rogers, J. Thomas, June, p. 39 

Rogers, William D., Sept., p. 19 

Rogers, William P., July, p. 39 

Rooney, John J., july, p. 34; Dec., p. 19 

Roork, Lois J., obituary, Nov., p. 43 

Root, John F., Mar., p. 10 

Rowell, Edward Dus obituary, Oct., p. 59 

Rubenstein, Irwin A., May, p. 13 

— a Jan., p. 16; Feb., pp. 21, 
b. 5; May, p. 18; June, 

a A 43: ept., p. 17 
Rusk, Dean, July, p. 39 
Rwanda, Feb., p. 18 


S 


Safe en boxes, Credit Union, Feb., 


p. 

aay" y p. 38; Mar., p. 28; Aug., p. 
Salaries, executive, Aug., p. 16 

SALT, Ap., pp. 2, 5; July, p. 71 

Sanchez, Manuel, obituary, May, p. 42 
Sanchez, Phillip V., Nov., p. 6 
Satterthwaite, Joseph C., June, p. 36 
Savings Bonds, Jan., p. 25; Ap., pp. 8, 22 
Sayre, Robert M., July, p. 70 

Scientific and technological affairs, Jan., 


p. 37 
Schmidt, Adolph W., Mar., p. 10 
Schnare, Margaret Kloss, obituary, Sept., 


p. 

Scholar-Diplomat Seminars, Aug., p. 36; 
Nov., p. 60 

Scotes, Thomas J., Jan., p. 15 

Secretaries, Feb., p. 8; Mar., p. 20; June, 
pp. 23, 40; July, p. 70; Aug., p. 11; 
Sept., p. 29; Oct., p. 23 

Secretaries of State (photos), 1924-1974, 
July, p. 24; list of from 1790 to 
present, July, p. 26 

Secretary of the Year, Feb., p. 8 

a Office of, Feb., p. 21; Oct., p. 
1 


Security and consular affairs: 
Consular conference, Beirut, Oct., p. 
12 


— and alien identity, Jan., p. 
2 


Frankfurt, Consular Section rotation 
program, Mar., p. 28 
bee record visa issuance, Mar., p 


Walentynowicz, Leonard F., named Ad- 
ministrator, Ap., p. 12; Dec., p. 11 
Sega, Anthony E., obituary, July, p. 92 
Selden, Armistead |., Feb., p. 20 
Selection Boards, Foreign Service: 
Annual review, completed, Mar., p. 5 
Career Ministers, June, p. 10 
—— and composition of, June, 
p. 22 
Class 6 FSO’s, can compete in two 
cones, Feb., p. 3 
a junior, State /USIA, 1974, Feb., 
7 


FSO, Intermediate, Jan., p. 23; Oct., 
p. 14; Nov., p. 12; Junior, Jan., p. 
22; Feb., p. 37; Senior, Jan., p. 22; 
Feb., p. 36; Nov., p. 12 
Performance outastin reports (Da- 
vis), Feb., p. 2 of cover 
Selection-out, ‘Jan., p. 26; Mar., p. 2 of 
cover 
Self-defense seminars, DSRA, Jan., p. 35 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy, FSI, 
July, p. 72; Sept., p. 22 
Serrin, M. Louise, Mar., p. 19 





Shaughnessy, Daniel E., Mar., p. 27 
a a Putnam, obituary, Feb., p. 


Silentellers, Credit Union, Mar., p. 45 

Sisco, Joseph J., Jan., p. 12; Ap., p. 4; 
July, pp. 37, 71 

Sister Cities International, Nov., p. 37 

SMA 12-60 Autoanalyzer, Mar., p. 29 

Smith, nae he D., July, p. 46 

Smith, Raymond, Aug., p. 31 

Smith, R P., July, p. 68 

Smith, Robert S., Jan., p. 13 

Smithsonian Institution, Feb., p. 21 

Smoak, Marion H., Mar., p. 9 

Sneider, Richard L., Sept., p. 17 

Snow, Thelma W., obituary, Mar., p. 46 

eee George H., obituary, Sept., 


p. 

Sonnenfeidt, Helmut, Feb., p. 31 

ae ee Feb., pp. 38, 39 

Spain, Oct., p. 16 

Spiers, Ronald L., July, p. 68 

Springsteen, Geo ie S., Feb., p. 20 

Staff meetin; ard), Sept., p. 24 

State Department — Asso- 
ciation, July, p. 

State vs the Union, 1974 (Nixon), Feb., 


crcl Michael E., May, p. 12 

Stevenson, Robert A., June, p. 12 

Stolar, Carl R., obituary, Nov., p. 44 

Stone, Isaac A., obituary, Sept., p. 44 

St. Patrick's Day bloodmobile, Ap., p. 42 

Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT), 
Jan., p. 10; Mar., p. 17; Ap., pp. 2, 
. May, p. 2; July, p. 71; Oct., p. 

3 


Strauss, Denise H., obituary, Jan., p. 40 

Strauss, Gerald M., obituary, May, p. 42 

Strausz-Hupé, Robert, Ap., p. 10 

Stromayer, James, Oct., p. 32; Nov., p. 
28; Dec., p. 20 

Strunz, Alicia O., obituary, Nov., p. 44 

Sudan, Ap., p. 21 

Summer employees, Aug., p. 38 

Support staff personnel, Ap., p. 23 

Survivor annuities, Nov., p. 33 

Sweden, Ap., p. 10 

Symmes, Harrison M., Mar., p. 10 

Syrian Arab Republic, Jan., p. 15; Aug., 


p. 20 
T 


Taeuber, Conrad, July, p. 60 

Tanquary, Harold Z., obituary, May, p. 41 

Task forces, management, Sept., p. 2 of 
cover 

Tate, Charlotte Saye, 


obituary, Ap., p. 40 
—, Laurence 


+ Obituary, Nov., p. 


Taxes, Mar., p. 14 

Telegrams (Christie), May, p. 38 

bere Jan., p. 20; June, p. 6; Dec., 
2 


p. 

Thailand, Jan., p. 28 

Thurston, Walter, obituary, Ap., p. 40 
Tilley, Margaret Prather, obituary, Feb., 


p. 44 
Tobin, Irwin M., Aug., p. 43 
Todd, Webster B., Jr., Ap., p. 11 
Todman, Terence A., July, p. 69 
Togo, Feb., p. 18 
T , record visa issuance, Mar., p. 28 
Tower, Arthur F., obituary, Oct., p. 58 

Town ‘Affiliation Association, May, p. 23 


beast 9 Francis E., obituary, Feb., p. 


Trade, Jan., p. 19 


Trade Centers, June, p. 27 
Training, long-term, Sept., p. 34; short- 
term, Dec., p. 3 
Transportation, 1924- 1974 (W. Nixon), 
July, p. 42 
Travel: 
Air transport agreement, U.S. and Ca- 
nada, Sept., p. 20 
ao flights, agreements on, May, 


p. 
U.S.-Bahamas preclearance agreement, 
May, p. 68 
U.S.-Bermuda preclearance agreement, 
Feb., p. 27 
Treaties, Ap., p. 19 
Trinidad and Tobago, Jan., p. 13 
Turner, William C., May, p. 13 
Twinam, Joseph W., May, p. 12 


U 


UNESCO, June, p. 61 
Unger, Leonard, Jan., p. 28; Mar., p. 11 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(U.S.S.R.), Jan., pp. 8, 37; Feb., p. 
2; Ap., pp. 2, 4 
United Arab Emirates, May, p. 12 
United Israel Appeal, Inc., Ap., p. 19 
United Kingdom, June, p. 36 
United Nations: 
Delegation, 29th General Assembly, 
Oct., p. 26 
Ford, Gerald R., General Assembly ad- 
dress, Oct., p. 2 
Hutar, Patricia, Jan., p. 14 
Kissinger, Henry A., remarks to UNGA, 
May, p. 14; Oct., p. 5 
Law of the Sea, Conference on, Feb., 


p. 
Liner shipping conference, Jan., p. 19 
Population activities, Aug., p. 4 
Protection of diplomats, convention 
on, Jan., p. 20 
United States ‘Information Agency (USIA), 
Ap., pp. 25, 26 
Upper Volta, June, p. 12 
U.S. Army Reserve School, Sept., p. 25 


V 


Vaky, Viron P., Jan., p. 13 
Vance, Sheldon B., Ap., p. 10 
Van Swearingen, Jay Allen, 
Aug., p. 47 
Varnava, Antoinette M., Sept., p. 6 
Vest, George S., Ap., p. 11; July, p. 69 
Veterans, Viet-Nam, Mar., p. 26 
Vienna (Muromcew), Feb., p. 43 
Viet-Nam: 
Kissinger, 
ces, Jan., pp. 2, 8 
State of the aon. 1974, Feb., p. 2 
a Minnesota offers bonus to, 
ar., p. 
Vincent, Berthe A., obituary, Nov., p. 43 
Visa Office, Jan., p. 28; Sept., p. 33 
Visas, Mar., p. 28 
Voting, Jan., p. 32 


obituary, 


Henry A., press conferen- 


W 


Wade, Roy L., obituary, July, p. 92 


Walentynowicz, Leonard F., Ap., p. 12; 


Dec., p. 11 
Walker, Marion, obituary, Nov., p. 44 
Ward, Paul V., Sept., p. 24; Dec., p. 40 
Warner, John W., Ap., p. 13 


Warnock, John A., Dec., p. 26 

Washington Energy Conference, Mar., p. 
6; Communique, Mar., p. 38; press 
conference (Kissinger), Mar., p. 40 

Watson, Arthur K., obituary, Aug., p. 48 

Watson, Barbara M., Ap., p. 12 

Weiner, Herbert E., July, p. 67 

Weiss, Seymour, June, p. 12 

Weliman, Harvey R., Nov., p. 8 

Whistler's Father (Muromcew), May, p. 
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2 
Whitehouse, Charlies S., July, p. 69 
Widening Horizons Career Orientation 
ram, Oct., p. 40 
— . Wayne A., obituary, Ap., p. 


Wile, Frank S., obituary, Oct., p. 59 
Williams, Maurice J., Feb., p. 20 
ee Harold L., obituary, Nov., p. 


Wilson, H., obituary, Mar., p. 46 
Winslow, Rollin R., obituary, Jan., p. 40 
Woerheide, Marcella F., July, p. 

Wolf, Franklin W., obituary, Nov., p. 44 
Wolfe, Martin S., M.D., Oct., p. 18 
Wolfrum, Chester E., obituary, Jan., p. 


40 
Wolle, William D., May, p. 12 
Women: 
—— Margaret D., trip, Jan., p 


Foreign Service, women and the (G. 
Rogers), July, p. 40 

Hutchison, Barbara, Oct., p. 11; Dec., 
p. 23 

— Women’s Year, June, p. 
1 


Rape Crisis Center, D.C., Jan., p. 38 
Reappointment of former Foreign 
Service women employees, Ap., p. 
32; Sept., p. 28 
Rogers, aN Mar., 
40; Sept., 29 
Secretarial Ph th Sept., p. 29 
Security officers, Feb., p. 21 
Women’s Action Geguaiealion (WAO), 
Jan., p. 38; Feb., p. 41; Dec., p. 23 
Women’s Week, Aug., p. 26; (Kissin- 
ger) Sept., p. 28 
Women’s Action Organization, Jan., p. 
38; Feb., p. 41; Dec., p. 23 
Women’s Week, Aug., p. 26; Sept., p. 28 
Wood, Jeanne V., obituary, Oct., p. 58 
Working time, management of, Aug., p. 
25; Oct., p. 27 
World Food Conference, Jan., p. 27; Mar., 
p. 27; Oct., p. 21 
World Population rey June, p. 
25; Aug., p. 4; Oct., 0 
World Population Gecieie, Nov., p. 68 
World Population Year, — Feb., p. 28; 
June, p. 11; Aue. B 
World Traders Data Fate Ap., p. 27 
Wright, Mildred B., obituary, Dec., p. 61 
Wright, W. Marshall, Jan., p. 13; Feb., p. 
21 


Y 


Yang, Chen Ning, Feb., p. 25 
Yost, Charles W., Dec., p. 4 
Yugoslavia, Nov., p. 11 


Zaire, May, p. 12 
Zavada, Vincent P., obituary, Mar., p. 46 
Zogby, Ghosn J., obituary, Aug., p. 48 


p. 15; July, p. 
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Foreign Policy 


Aron, Raymond. The imperial repub- 
lic: the United States in the world, 1945- 
1973; tr. by Frank Jellinek. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1974, 339p. 
E744.A83 

Branpvon, Henry. The retreat of Amer- 
ican power. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 
1973. 368p. E855.B7 

Havperin, Morton H. Bureaucratic poli- 
tics and foreign policy. Washington, Brook- 
ings Institution, 1974. 340p. ]X1706.A4H3 

Kats, Marvin and Bernard Kalb. Kis- 
singer. Boston, Little, Brown, 1974. 577p. 
E855.K33 

Miter, Lynn H. ed. Reflections on the 
cold war; a quarter century of American 
foreign policy. Philadelphia, Temple Univ. 
Press, 1974. 207p. E744.R43 

PACKENHAM, Robert A. Liberal Amer- 
ica and the Third World; political devel- 
opment ideas in foreign aid and social 
science. Princeton, N.J., Princeton Univ. 


Press, 1973. 395p. HC60.P2 

Preec, Ernest H. Economic blocs and 
U.S. foreign policy. Washington, National 
a Association, 1974. 198p. HF 1455. 
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Spanier. John W. and E. M. Uslaner. 
How American foreign policy is made. 
New York, Praeger, 1974. 180p. JX1706. 
A4S67 

WHETTEN, Lawrence L. Contemporary 
American foreign policy: minimal diplo- 
macy, defensive strategy, and détente man- 
agement. Lexington, Mass.. Lexington 
Books, 1974. 360p. E840.W+4o6 


World Politics 


Brown, Seyom. New forces in world 
politics. Washington. Brookings Institution, 
1974. 224p. D843.B828 

Bucuan, Alastair. Change without war; 
the shifting structures of world power. 
London, Chatto and Windus, 1974. 112p. 
D849.B84 

Bucnan, Alastair. The end of the post- 
war era. New York, Saturday Review 
Press, 1974. On order. 

Buck.ey, William Frank. United Na- 
tions journal: a delegate’s odyssey. New 
York, Putnam’s, 1974. On order. 

LAQUEUR, Walter Zeev. Confrontation: 
the Middle East and world politics. New 
York, Quadrangle, 1974. On order. 

NorTHEDGE, F. S. ed. The use of force 
in international relations. London, Faber, 
1974. 258p. JX4471.N6 

PaTERSON, Thomas G. Soviet-American 
confrontation: post war reconstruction and 
the origins of the Cold War. Baltimore, 
Md., Tohns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1973. 
287p. DK272.U5P35 

ScHURMANN, Herbert Franz. The logic 
of world power: an inquiry into the ori- 
gins, currents, and _ contradictions of 
world politics. New York, Pantheon Books, 
1974. 593p. D843.S317 


Government and Politics 


Bercer, Raoul. Executive privilege: a 
constitutional myth. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1974. On order. 


BERNSTEIN, Carl and Bob Woodward. 
All the President’s men. New York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1974. 349p. E860.B47 

Buck.ey, William Frank. Four reforms; 
a guide for the seventies. New York, Put- 
nam, 1973. 128p. E855.B78 

Commacer, Henry Steele. The defeat of 
America: presidential power and the na- 
tional character. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1974. On order. 

Divine, Robert A. Foreign policy and 
U.S. presidential elections, 1952-1960. 
New York, New Viewpoints, 1974. 359p. 
E816.D58 

EAGLETON, Thomas F. War and Presi- 
dential power. New York, Liveright, 1974. 
On order. 

Harpin, Charles Meyer. Presidential 
power and accountability; toward a new 
Constitution. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1974, 257p. JK305.H37 

McCartuy, Mary Therese. The mask 
of state: Watergate portraits. New York, 
Harcourt Brace, Jovanovich, 1974. 165p. 
E860.M32 

Macruper, Jeb Stuart. 
life: one man’s road to Watergate. 
York, Atheneum, 1974. On order. 

Mankiewicz, Frank. Perfectly clear; 
Nixon from Whittier to Watergate. New 
York, Quadrangle Books, 1973. 239p. 
E856.M33 

Marcuett1, Victor and John D. Marks. 
The CIA and the cult of intelligence. 
New York, Knopf, 1974. 398p. JK468. 
16M37 

Moyninan, Daniel Patrick. Coping; es- 
says on the practice of government. New 
York, Random House, 1973. 430p. HN65. 
M68 

Murvock, Clark A. Defense policy for- 
mation; a comparative analysis of the Mc- 
Namara era. Albany, State Univ. of New 
York Press, 1974. 209p. UA23.M85 

O’Brien, Lawrence F. No final victories. 
New York, Doubleday, 1974. 

Raskin, Marcus. Notes on the old sys- 
tem: to transform American politics. New 
York, McKay, 1974. 

RatHer, Dan and Gary Paul Gates. 
The palace guard. New York, Harper and 
Row, 1974. On order. 

Tucwe tt, Rexford Guy. The emerging 
Constitution. New York, Harper’s Maga- 
zine Press, 1974. 642p. JK39.T8 

Vesta, Bud. Jerry Ford, up close: an 
investigative biography. New York, Co- 
ward, McCann, and Geoghegan, 1974. 
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Economics 


Bex, Geoffrey. The Euro-dollar market 
and the international financial system. Lon- 
don, Macmillan, 1973. 125p. HG3826.B4 

Catteo, David P. and Benjamin M. 
Rowland. America and the world political 
economy; Atlantic dreams and national 
realties. Bloomington, Ind. Indiana Univ. 
Press, 1973. 371p. HF1411.C34 

Denison, Edward Fulton. Accounting 
for United States economic growth, 1929- 
1969. Washington, Brookings Institution, 
1974. On order. 

Jameson, Kenneth, ed. U.S. 
the sixties and oer continuity and 
change. Lexing Mass., Lexington 
Books, 1974. 139p, "FHF3008.U35 
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Jounson, David Gale. World agricul- 
ture in disarray. New York, St. Martin’s 
Press, 1973. 340p. HD1415.J6 

Meier, Gerald M. Problems of a world 
monetary order. New York, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1974. 305p. HG3881.M43 

Mesarovic, Mihajlo and Eduard Pes- 
tel. Mankind at the turning point: second 
Club of Rome report on man’s future. 
New York, Dutton, 1974. On order. 

Perio, Victor. The unstable economy: 
booms and recessions in the United States 
since 1945. New York, International Pub- 
lishers, 1973. 238p. HC106.5.P45 

Sitx, Leonard Solomon, comp. Capital- 
ism: the moving target. New York, Quad- 
rangle, 1974. 159p. HC106.5.S43 


American History 

Devin, Patrick. Too proud to fight: 
Woodrow Wilson’s neutrality. New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1974. 731p. 

Genovese, Eugene D. Roll Jordan roll: 
the world the slaves made. New York, 
Pantheon, 1974. 

Hoopes, Townsend. The 
John Foster Dulles. Boston, Little, Brown, 
1973. 562p. E835.D85H66 

Miter, Merle. Plain speaking: an oral 
biography of Harry S. Truman. New York, 
Putnam, 1974. 448p. E814.M54 

Morison, Samuel Eliot. The European 
discovery of America: the southern voy- 
ages. New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1974. 


Devil and 


General Interest 


Barnett, A. Doak. Uncertain passage: 
China’s transition to the post-Mao era. 
Washington, Brookings Institution, 1974. 
387p. DS777.55.B315 

Barron, John. KGB: the secret work of 
Soviet secret agents. New York, Reader’s 
Digest Press, 1974, 462p. DK266.3.B36 

Buatia, Krishan. Indira: a biography 
of Prime Minister Gandhi. New York, 
Praeger, 1974. 290p. DS481.G23B48 

BoorsTtANn, Daniel J. Democracy and its 
discontents; reflections on everyday Amer- 
ica. New York, Random House, 1974. 
136p. E169.02.B6 

Brown, Lester Russell. In the human 
interest: a strategy to stabilize world 
population. New York, Norton, 1974. 190p. 
HB871.B77 

HarcreAves, Robert. Superpower; a 
portrait of America in the 1970’s. New 
York. St. Martin’s Press, 1973. 628p. 
E169.02.H37 

Harrincton, Michael. Fragments of the 
century. New York, Saturday Review 
Press, 1974. 

HEILBRONER, Robert L. An inquiry into 
> human prospect. New York, Norton, 
1974. 

Kann, E. J. The American people: the 
findings of the 1970 census. New York, 
Weybright and Talley, 1974. 

Morey, James William, ed. Prologue 
to the future: the United States and Japan 
in the post-industrial age. Lexington, 
Mass., Lexington Books, 1974. 232p. 
HN727.M67 

SoLzHENITsYN, Alexandr Isaevich. The 
Gulag archipelago 1918-1956; an experi- 
ment in literary investigation; tr. from 
the Russian by Thomas P. Whitney. New 
York, Harper, 1974. 660p. On order. 

SpENDER, Stephen. Love-hate relations: 
English and American sensibilities. New 
York, Random House, 1974. 318p. On 
order. 

TeERKEL, Studs. Working; people talk 
about what they do all day and how they 
feel about what they do. New York, Pan- 
theon Books, 1974. 589p. 
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